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- Cities Soriice Conipany 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Present Yield 8.45% 


a DIVIDENDS PAYABLE MONTHLY 


Net to stock for the year ending October 
31, 1922, amounted to $11,865,731; Pre- 
ferred dividends. were earned 2.41 times 
during this pens 


Cities Service Company 
| . Dwersified Interests 


_ Under | 
Unified Management 


- More thor 100 subsidiaries embracing a large, successful 
Public Utility System, which includes gas, electric light and 
‘| power, heat, water and street railway companies, combined 
with extensive, diversified natural gas and oil producing, 
transporting, Storing, refining and marketing properties. 
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Peon Seen | 
We mine and sell . 
Sood coal 


A RELIABLE 


source of supply 


Since 1883 we have been supplying ‘ 
buyers of ‘carload coal. 


For 40 years the name Peabody has 
stood for good coal and SAUST ACL 
service. 


Today Peabody is operating 44 
mines, in 12 districts, on 20 rail- 
roads with annual capacity of 
28,000, 000 tons. 


Whatever your requirements you 
_ will find Peabody service ample and 
responsive. 


‘PEABODY 


COAL COM PANY 


. BRANCHES oe 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. PINEVILLE, KY, ADWOOD, S. _D. 
ST. I CINCINNATI, OHIO SPOKANE, "WASH. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. OMAHA, NEB. KLEENBURN, WYO. 


44 Mies 9 FSA ey Capacity 23,000,000 Tons 
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Long Distance 
Mile Posts 


HE world’s telephone progress has 

been marked by periodical advances 
in the Bell Telephone System’s Long 
Distance transmission. 


Forty-one years ago the first Long 
Distance telephone line between 
Boston and Providence, 45 miles long, 
was built. Two years later the New 
York-Boston line, 235 miles long, was 
completed. In 1892 the New York- 
Chicago line was opened and in 1911 
the New York-Denver line, 2,100 miles, 
was finished. In 1915 another 1,300 
miles was added and San Francisco 


was brought into telephone commun1- 


Get acquaintea with the cation with the east. In 1920 the 
money and time saving 


Eat 
RED PRU Seca a Key West - Havana cable extended the 
to-station” service as long distance facilities of the Bell 
explained in the current System to the Island of Cuba. 

issue of the Alphabetical : 
Telephone Directory. These extensions of range have been 


accompanied by improved transmission 
and greater operating efhciency. 


No other nation has the long range 
of telephone speech and the quality of 
service that we in America enjoy. 


ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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Why Pablic Utilities Attract 


Careful Investors 


The sound habit of buying public utility securities for safety combined 
with good yield has become almost universal. 


Providing the public with light, heat, power and transportation, public 
utilities are among the fundamental necessities of modern life, ranking next 
in importance perhaps to food, shelter and clothing. 


Stone & Webster experience in public utilities began more than thirty 
years ago with the work of establishing some of the earliest electric light and 
power companies on a successful basis, and we are now the largest organiza- 
tion financing, constructing and managing independently operated public 
utilities. 


If you will advise us as to the character of your requirements we will 
be glad to make specific recommendations based on our wide knowledge and 
experience in public utilities investing. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


Incorporated 
New York First National Bank Building Boston 
120 Broadway CHICAGO 147 Milk St. 
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N the buying and selling of high-grade investment bonds and farm 
mortgages, he Merchants Loan and Trust Company Bank of Chicago 
pursues the same conservative policy which has characterized its operations 
during more than half a century. To the careful investor, who looks primarily 
to safety of principal, the offerings of this Bank prove especially attractive. 


Officers Directors 

sear J. MITCHELL . - Chairman of Board CLARENCE A. BURLEY 

MUND D.HULBERT . . : President ROBERT W. CAMPBELL 
FRANK G.NELSON . .. . Vice-President MARSHALL FIELD 
JOHN ES BLUNT Iroeecn a aie Vice-President ERNEST A. HAMILL 
CSECESTESiae : 4 5 Vice-President HALE HOLDEN 
F.W. THOMPSON. . .. . Vice-President MARVIN HUGHI 
HIGyP DEANS pees ee Vice-President EDMUND D. HULBERT re 
JOHN J.GEDDES . e Waes beat Lope Cashier CHAUNCEY KEEP 
F. E. LOOMIS . . 4 ; . Assistant Cashier CYRUS H. McCORMICK 
A. F. PITHER . é . .  . Assistant Cashier JOHN J. MITCHELL 
W. A. HUTCHISON F : . Assistant Cashier JOHN S. RUNNELLS 
LEON L. LOEHR . . Secretary and Trust Officer EDWARD L. RYERSON 
A. LEONARD JOHNSON . . Assistant Secretary JOHN G. SHEDD 


ORSON SMITH 
JAMES P. SOPER 


G.F.HARDIE. . . Manager Bond Department 
CUTHBERT C.ADAMS, Asst. Mgr.Bond Department 


H. J. SAMPSON. Asst. Mgr. Foreign Department ALBERT A. SPRAGUE 


Capital and Surplus “Identified with Chicago's 112 W. Adams Street 
$15,000,000 hectare Chicago 
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Great Plants Supplying Great Demands © 
in a Rapidly Growing Territory 


HICAGO—destined to be the greatest city in the United 
States—is bounded on the East by Lake Michigan, on the 
North, South and West by the electric transmission lines and 
gas mains of the Public Service Company of Northern Illinois. 


MAP OF TERRITORY SERVED 
BY THE 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


GENERATING STATIONS, qummme TRANSMISSION LINES 
® STEAM OR HYORO-STA, 


= 


DISTRIBUTION LINES 


O SUB-STATIONS 
HOT WATER 
GENERATING AND SUB- W HEATING 
© stations 
LOCALITIES SUPPLIED 
BD Sno Gasrcanr ON © WITH ELECTRICITY 
GAS PLANT AND SUB- assay GAS LINES 
G ‘stations 
i Gas PUMPING STATION & GAS SUPPLIED 


=== CONNECTING GAS LINE WITH PEOPLES 


GAS, LIGHT & COKE C 


CONNECTING TRANSMISSION LINES 
SESE OWNED BY OTHER UTILITES 


! 
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1 Oak Park Gas Station 

More than 3,000,000,000 cubic feet of gas are produced an- 
nually by the Company’s gas plants at Oak Park, Niles, 
Cicero, Blue Island, Kankakee, Ottawa, Streator and Pontiac. 
2 Joliet Electric Generating Station 

The Company’s great plants at Joliet, Blue Island and 
Waukegan are among the greatest electric plants in the 
country. More than 350,000,000 kilowatt hours of electric 
energy are generated annually. 


3 Kankakee Hydro-Electric Station 


» 
d 


Waukegan Electric Generating Station 4 

Diversity of great industries marks the industrial importance 

of the territory served by the Public Service Company. Prac- 

tically every important line of manufacturing is represented in 
this territory because of unusual advantages. 

Niles Gas Plant 5 

Fine residential suburbs, rich agricultural fields, one of the 

world’s greatest dairy sections, a large sand and gravel industry 

contribute to the great stability and constant progress of this 


territory. 
Blue Island Gas and Electric Plant 6 


Public Service Company of Northern Illinois 


Cities and towns in 15 counties embrac- 
ing over 5,800 square miles of the State of 
Illinois containing a population of about 
1,250,000 are served by this Company. 
This territory is rich and. productive— 
embracing the great industrial and res- 
idential district surrounding Chicago, from 
the Indiana to the Wisconsin state line and 
stretching down state through the rich 
agricultural and dairy regions. 


Every move of an industrial plant to Chicago’s 
outskirts and suburbs, or of a citizen to ter- 
ritory adjacent to the city, means added 
electric and gas business for this Company. 
There is no region of like size in the United 
States which is growing faster or is more 
prosperous than the territory served by 
the Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois. 


The earnings of the Company have shown a steady and substantial increase 
during the eleven years of its corporate existence. 


On November 1, 1922, the Company paid its 44th consecutive dividend on 
the Preferred and Common Stock. 


This Company is owned by over 16,000 persons, most of whom are con- 
sumers of the Company’s products. 


Public Service Company of Northern Illinois 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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GROWTH OF EDISON SERVICE 


2,100,000 
1800,000 

\500,000 
1,200,000 


900,000 


KILOWATT HOURS IN THOUSANDS 


200,000 


oO : : 
ISIO “11 "1271314915716. 17 «18 119°" 20 sal 228 
YEARS 


HE above diagram shows that the number of residential customers is increasing much more 
rapidly than the number of families in Chicago. 


Since 1910, the number of families has increased less than one-half while the number of residential 
customers has incfeased over four times. As the chart shows, there are still about 157,000 families 
in Chicago, who are not now being supplied by electricity. 


In addition, commercial and large industrial customers are constantly being added, and together 
with the increased consumption of the existing customers, the present rapid increase in output 
will continue. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 


72 West Adams St. EDISON BUILDING — Chicago, Illinois 
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UNITED LIGHT AND RAILW 
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This company controls the Operating and Financial Manage- 
ment of Seventeen Operating Companies, furnishing Public Utility 
Services in Ninety-one Communities in the Middle Western States 
of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan and Tennessee. 


The population of these communities in 1910 was 468,828. It 
had increased to 611,265 at the census of 1920, a grand average 
increase of better than 30 per cent. 


This increase represents the healthy, substantial, permanent 
growth of our communities. In no one of the cities served has there 
been a “boom”. On the contrary, when the boom towns suffered a 
loss of population in the slack years, the business of our federated 
operating companies continued to increase at a normal, healthy 
rate. 


As a consequence, the history of net earnings of United Light 
and Railways Company shows a continued upward trend, through- 
out even the years following the war. 


The prudent investor will be interested in the sound values to be 
found in this company’s Security issues. 


The 6% First Preferred Stock has paid cash dividends regularly 
each quarter year for the past twelve years. 


All reputable bankers and brokers are supplied with full details 
in respect to this company’s earnings and financial position. 


Stocks are listed on the Ghicice Stock Exchange. 


Vols, Nome 
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BONDS of MERIT 


NVESTMENT securities 
offered by this institu- 


tion have stood the test for 
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The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL aN 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 
208 South La Salle Street 
COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE 
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Invested Capital More Than 55 Millions 
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Hill, Joiner & Co. 
(Formerly McCoy & Co) 


105 So. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Bonds of 
Public Utility Companies 
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“L.” Service Is Fast, Safe, 


Reliable and Economical 


Service on the ‘“L” is dependable all seasons of the. 


year. Being up on an elevated structure, trains are 
not subject to street traffic delays. The average 
speed on all “LL” trains, local and express, is over 16 
miles an hour. Whether the traveler wishes to 
go a long or a short distance, he will save time by 
using the “L.” 


Under the new schedule of fares, travel on the ‘“L” 
is most economical. For $1.25 the passenger can 
procure an Unlimited Ride, Transferable Weekly 
Pass, which entitles him to ride all over the system, 
south of Howard Street, as often as he may wish 
within the week. The Weekly Pass may be given 
to any person, other than the purchaser, when the 
latter is not using it, the only limitation being that it 
cannot be used by more than one person on a trip. 


Children’s rates on the ‘“‘L”’ are lower than any other 
transportation lines. Children under 7 years of age, 
when accompanied by an adult, are carried free, 
children under | 2 years ride for 3 cents, while school 
children under 17 years of age are given a 5-cent 


fare through the purchase of 50-ride coupon books 
for $2.50. 


Employees of the “L”’ are always courteous and 
obliging to passengers and careful of their safety. 
The record of the “L” for safety is unequalled by 
any local transportation company in the country. 


Chicago Elevated Railroads’ 
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HODENPYL, HARDY & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


14 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


Start for Southern California from the North Western Terminal in Chicago. 

Imposing in proportions. Impressive most of all for its unusual comforts. Rest 

rooms open day and night, with easy chairs and couches for tired or delayed 

travelers—experienced matrons in charge. Nursery. Baths and dressing § 

rooms. Writing rooms. Dining and tea rooms. Shops. Every possible need ai a 

of the traveler provided for as probably in no other station in the world. Chicago Passenger Terminal 


It is less than three days from Chicago to Sunny California if you go on the Los Angeles Limited, a train 
that in beauty and luxurious facilities is fully worthy of the splendid terminal from which it leaves. 


Los Angeles Limited=Lv.Chicago 8:00 p.m. daily, Continental Limited— Lv. 10:30 a.m. daily. 


(Carries first-class sleeping car passengers only.) (Carries both standard and tourist sleeping car passengers) 


The Best of Everything 


HICAGO & NORTH WESTERN Ry. 


A. R. GOULD C. A. CAIRNS JNO. L. FERGUSON 


Asst. Passenger Traffic Mgr. Passenger Traffic Manager General Passenger Agent 
Chicago, Illinois 


Write for booklet, “Forty Ways and More to California and North Pacific Coast.” | 
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‘Bonds ei Lithographed 
Stock Engraved 
Certificates (Printed 


The Mercantile 
Printing Co 


107 North Market Street 
CHICAGO 


for sover tlinty 
years the last 
word in bond and 
financial print- 


ing, combining 
the absolute accuracy 
demanded by the up- 
to-the-minute bond 
house with the finest 
artistry of the finished 
craftsmen. 


Telephone 1567 Franklin 


Four Trunk Lines 
Twelve House Phones 


Distinctive Day 
‘Bond | and CN ight 


Circulars Service 
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HIDDEN COSTS 


@ Gas users tie up no capital 
(creating interest charges) in fuel 
stocks. They need no storage 
space. Ihey pay for no ash or 
waste removal. 


@ Gas users pay no freight, demurrage, 


switching or unloading charges. They 
pay no insurance on fuel stocks. 


@ Figure in the overhead and incidental 
costs of other fuels and you will know 


If it’s done with Heat 


You can do 
it Better 
with GAS 


@ Our engineers will help you solve 
your factory fuel problem without charge. 


@ Write for the facts, or better still, call 
Wabash 6000. : 


Industrial Gas Department 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT & 
COKE COMPANY—CHICAGO 


23,528 Chicago Industries Today Using Gas 
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ANALYZE YOUR INVESTMENTS 


You will find our Statistician 

and our Reference Library 

always at your disposal. Please 
use them 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
Central 7040 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY 


Our Future Home : MEMBER 
S. E. Cor. Monroe and Clark Streets 


Federal Reserve System Chicago Clearing House Ass’n 
COMMERCIAL BANKING REAL ESTATE LOANS 
TRUSS SAVINGS VAULTS 


Meeting Fixed Charges With Bond Interest 


We have prepared a leaflet showing how to 
secure a monthly income. 


10 Year Price Range of Bonds ~ 


32 page Pamphlet—Sales— Price—Yields 
—Highs and Lows, etc. 


Bond Terms Defined | 


A description of leading types of corporation 
bonds. 


Semi-Monthly Circular 
Listing Best Bond Buys, etc. 


To obtain your free copies, write on your business 
or personal stationery. 


L. A. HUGHES & CO. 


Investments 


100 Broadway New York 
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Serving the 
Heart of Wisconsin 


The Hydro Electric Power Plant, Prairie du Sac, Wisconsin, which is interconnected by 
means of transmission lines with the Wisconsin Power, Light & Heat Co. 


The Wisconsin Power, Light & Heat Co. serves, without competition, 
prosperous communities located in some of the best agricultural and 
dairying regions in the State of Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin Power, Light & Heat Co. 


The Company’s business has shown a rapid growth both in income 

Preferred and number of customers served. Approximately 85 per cent of the 

Company’s operating revenue is derived from the sale of electrical 

energy and 15 per cent of the revenue is obtained from the sale of 
water, gas and heat. ° 

Wisconsin Power, Light & Heat Co. Preferred 7% Stock is 

recommended as a well secured investment having the following 


features: 
It is the Preferred Stock of a widely known, highly developed 
and soundly managed Public Utility, supplying an excellent terri- 


tory with modern necessities. 
It is exempt from all taxation in Wisconsin, and the income there- 
from is not subject to the normal Federal Income Tax. 


Dividends are cumulative and paid quarterly. 
Stock Shares may be purchased either for cash, or on savings plan basis 
at $100 per share, to yield 7%. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
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es aes 72 West Adams Street Phone Randolph 2944 
Investment Department 
Commonwealth Edison CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE NORTH SHORE LINE 


(The Road of Service) 


Steady increase in traffic on the NORTH SHORE 
LINE—both passenger and merchandise—proves the 
popularity of the service being given travelers and 
shippers. 


Through the purchase of new equipment in the shape 
of Merchandise Despatch cars, which are now in 
service, and new passenger, dining and observation 
coaches, which are nearly ready for delivery, this 
high-speed electric railroad will be in a position to 
render its patrons even better service in the coming 
year. 


The NORTH SHORE LINE runs 46 Limited trains 
daily between Chicago and Milwaukee. Six of these 
trains make no stops between Evanston and Kenosha, 
and reduce the running time from the heart of Chicago 
to the heart of Milwaukee to 2 hours, 10 minutes. 
All of these extra fast trains carry dining cars. 


Receiving stations for merchandise, two located on 
the South Side at Forty-first and Union and at Sixty- 
third and Calumet; two in the Loop district at Austin 
and Franklin and at Austin’and Wells, and one on 
the North Side at Montrose near Broadway, make it 
especially convenient for shippers, saving them the 
expense of long hauls by truck and delays in making 
deliveries. Merchandise is delivered at any point on 
the road within 24 hours of the time shipments are 
received. 


Chicago NorthShore& Milwaukee Railroad 


Traffic Department 


72 West Adams Street 
Chicago 
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Investment Bankers 


are offered 


Power and Light Securities 


issued by companies with long records of substan- 


tial earnings. 


We extend the facilities of our organization to 
those desiring detailed information or reports on 
any of the companies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond & Share Company 


(Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $30,000,000.00) 


71 Broadway - - New York 


We Sieenities in the Purchase and Distribution of 
Electric Light 
and Power Securities 


which are the obligations of well managed 
Companies who have behind them a good 
record of consistent and steady growth 
and substantial earnings. 


Investors desiring information on specific 
electric light and power securities are in- 
vited to consult us without obligation. 


R.E.Witsey & Company 
iN 
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‘Representative 
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for which bond or note issues have 
been underwritten by 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
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American Public Service Company 

Arkansaw Water Company 
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Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 

Wisconsin Railway, Light & Power Company 
isconsin River Power Company 
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CHICAGO, DECEMBER 30, 1922 


THE PUBLIC UTILITY FIELD; PROSPECT AND RETROSPECT 


since 1914, have the public utilities of the United 
States been in better shape, better condition phys- 


cally and financially, than they are today. The year 
1922 has been a year of progress all around. It has 
been, in many instances, a year of considerable expan- 
sion for these service renderers of the communities. It 
has been a year of satisfactory returns; of considerable 
larger earnings, and, in part, of greater economies. As 
a result, the securities of these corporations have become 
the popular investment, not only for the large capitalists, 
but what is much more important, for the smaller saver 
and chiefly for the patron of these corporations who 
thus become part owners in these enterprises. 

This means that customer ownership has made tre- 
mendous strides; it means, further, that the securities 
of public utility corporations are more widely dissemi- 
nated among consumers of electric light and power than 
ever before; and it means that much greater harmony 
exists between the operators of these utility properties 
and their patrons, the consumers in the communities of 
the land. 

Whether it be in power expansion or in electric 
transportation, the service now rendered —a service 
uniformly of the highest grade—is both eminently 
satisfactory to the client and reasonably profitable to the 
corporations. Elsewhere in this issue, articles will be 
found by experts analyzing and explaining in detail what 
these corporations have been performing during the 
year ; the character of service which they are rendering, 
a service absolutely indispensable for an up-to-date com- 
munity. Whether it be in the telephone field; in gas; in 
electric light and power; in water, or in heat, there has 
been notable expansion which required considerable ad- 
ditional funds. The important thing is that, in most 
cases, the necessary funds were obtained from clients 
and customers. This is constructive advancement of a 
high degree; it is a pledge of cooperation that must bear 
fruit of the highest value in the future. 

We desire to call specific attention not only of pres- 
ent owners of public utility securities, but also of pro- 
spective investors, and of actual customers, to the excel- 
lent articles contributed by William Carnegie Ewen; by 
Harold Almert; by E. B. Lee and by other experts in 
their own particular branch of the business. Mr. Ewen 
deals, particularly, with the securities of the traction 
lines of New York City, and, as an authority upon that 
subject, clearly points out the intrinsic value based upon 
actual performances of the corporations in the securi- 
ties which he analyzes. For Chicago, Mr. Almert dem- 
onstrates in plain, simple and understandable language 
how the traction situation in this city can be relieved, 
during the congested periods of traffic, by adopting what 
he terms “the staggering system,” a system which aims 


A T no time probably in the past and certainly not 


to distribute as broadly as possible, under existing con- 
ditions, the enormous traffic that has to be handled in 
the loop district when shoppers and wage earners either 
pour into, or seek an egress from the loop, when the day’s 
work is done. It would be impossible for us, in the 
brief space available, to consider in detail the many valu- 
able and helpful suggestions contained in the many ar- 
ticles contributed by our friends. They have performed 
a valuable service and we feel deeply indebted for this 
interest shown in our annual publication. We want to 
urge, however, every one into whose hands this issue 
comes whether subscribers or readers, to consider these 
articles, digest them, reflect and profit therefrom. 

Extensive as this industry has become in the last 
few years, there is no doubt that the future still holds in 
reserve further wonderful revelation of its usefulness. 
We could no more do away today with electric tram- 
ways than we could do away with the telephone, the tele- 
graph or the electric light. Each and all have become an 
essential factor in our every day life. Each and every 
one is indispensable for the proper conduct of business 
affairs, and at the speed at which the progress of the 
country is going there is no one living who can say to 
what extent these facilities for doing modern business 
will work for the greater prosperity of the country. That 
the communities are appreciating that fact is clearly 
proven by the eagerness with which the stocks and bonds 
of well established public utility securities are being sub- 
scribed for by patrons, the consumers of the services 
rendered. The public utility industry is second to none 
in the United States. From the standpoint of capital in- 
vested, it stands at the top. To the men who operate 
these utilities, hard workers, the people owe a 
debt of gratitude. To the broad minded men also, 
members of the utility commissions who are striving to 
give an equitable recognition of the rights of the operat- 
ors on the one hand and the protection of the public on 
the other, unqualified thanks also are due. The fetish 
of municipal ownership is rapidly passing ; for it is being 
recognized that the best and the most satisfactory serv- 
ice that can be rendered by a public utility corporation 
is a service that can be rendered under conditions of 
monopolistic operation supervised by reasonable regula- 
tion. 

As we visualize the situation, the brightest future 
awaits the public utilities of this country, and the in- 
vestor, large or small, can hardly make a mistake by 
placing his funds in these enterprises. From the day 
this paper was founded, it has been a friend and an ad- 
vocate of sound public utility expansion. It is more so 
today if that is possible. The public utility field is well 
nigh boundless ; it must go on expanding until that day 
when practically every community in the land is served 
with power, light, heat, transportation and telephone. 
The year 1923 will bring that much nearer the realiza- 
tion of that situation. And in the small measure we can 
contribute we shall enthusiastically do so. 


AUGUSTE C. BasiZzE, 
Editor. 
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A REVIEW OF PUBLIC UTILITIES OF THE MIDDLE WEST 


Illinois Investments in Utilities Exceeds 
$1,350,000,000 


By Vie YB: 
Secretary Illinois Committee on Public Utility Information 


ROBABLY no year in public utility history has ever 
Prees as interesting as that of 1922. These high spots 

are prominent: ‘ 

1—No class of securities held as high favor in in- 
vestors’ eyes. 

2—Public approbation, understanding and coopera- 
tion was at high point. 

3—In return for public approval and the invest- 
ment situation, the utilities were able to project 
great building operations. 

4—Demand for utility services of all classes was 
insatiable and exerted existing capacities of plants 

to the utmost, and this market continues. 

5—In the face of industrial depression existing 
part of the year, the electric light and power, gas 
and telephone companies showed little recession 

(electric and telephone business showed gains), in- 

dicating again the stability of the industry and its 

ability to go ahead in the face of adverse general 
conditions. 

Public understanding of the utility industry has been 
reflected in fairer attitude of regulatory authorities, in intel- 
ligent discussion of utility matters when they come before 
the public and in the tremendous investment-in junior utility 
securities such as has given the industry the greatest group 
of owners of any industry of the state. It is doubtful if 
any business has gone to such great lengths, nor been so 
successful, as this industry in acquaintine the people whom 
it serves (meaning in the utility industry, all of the people) 
with the fundamentals of the business. Nor is it probable 
that any industry can claim as strenuous efforts at educating 
those in the business itself to the business and the obliga- 
tions owing to the public. 

At the close of 1922 the utility industry in Illinois rep- 
resented an investment of more than $1,350,000.000. It had 
more than 500,000 securities owners. It held first rank in 
the electricity and gas industry. Its telephone system could 
not be equalled by any other state. It had half a billion 
dollars invested in electric railways. These are not bragea- 
docia figures, but mere statements of fact. 

Chicago could very easily prove its claim to be the 
central securities market as respects utility securities. No 


other city is in its class as respects aggregate amount of - 


capital invested in utilities controlled by its residents. 

The tremendous electricity development that has been 
noted in the Middle West continued during 1922. Illinois 
has a super-power electricity system second to none in the 
nation. It has what the eastern seaboard has been discuss- 
ing for the last two years. Today Illinois is webbed to- 
gether by 6,500 miles of high tension transmission lines 
having a voltage of 6,600 volts and up to 66,000 volts. 
Branching off from these great power trunk lines are 
thousands of miles of laterals linking up communities. 
Building operations started during 1922 insured development 
on even a greater scale in 1923. 

The gas industry of the state took on renewed vigor 
during the year. Wide use of manufactured gas in. indus- 
trial processes and for heat was noted and added largely to 
sales. This phase of the gas business is merely in its in- 
ception. It emphasizes, however, the contention of utility 
men that the electricity and gas fields are sharply divided; 
electricity for light and power and gas for heat. 

The electric railway industry, hard hit by the war and 
fare agitation, was considerably revived during the year. 
Communities came to a closer realization of what loss of 
service might mean and built upon the friendlier relation- 
ships, finances of the railways became somewhat brighter. 
Electric railway. men believe that the war’s effects will be 


overcome and that the electric transportation business is 
headed for distinctly brighter days, inasmuch as it has been 
proven that there is no substitute in sight at this time. 

The year 1923 promises to be the busiest in public utility 
history. With a vast amount of new business offered and 
the favorable financial situation, the utilities are planning 
construction operations far beyond those of any previous 
years. It is probable that the greater part of the financing 
in connection with this will be in the form of junior se- 
curities, both because of the favoritism of the general public 
for this type of investment and also because of the partner- 
ship relation it brings about. 


How Utilities of Missouri Fared in 1922 


By J. B. SHERIDAN 
Manager Missouri Committée on Public Utility Information 


HE coal miners and railroad shopmen’s strike cost the 
elecans utilities of Missouri from April 1 to September 

1, 1922, approximately $725,000. The best estimates 
that can be made indicate that the total cost of these strikes 
to the utilities within the state for the year April 1, 1922, 
to April, 1, 1923, will be $1,000,000. As the grand total of 
the net return for all the utilities in Missouri, barring steam 
railroads and telegraphs, is about $4,500,000 per annum, it 
will be seen that the coal miners and railroad shopmen’s 
strikes have cost the utilities of Missouri approximately 
one-fourth of their entire net annual income for the year 
April 1, 1922-April 1, 1923. 

This has been a severe blow to the utilities of Missouri. 
It would be a severe blow to any regulated industry which 
is permitted, at best, to earn not more than 7% per cent 
on value of actual property “used and usable” in- giving 
service; to an industry which has sustained an increase in 
taxation of 102.57: in 1921 over 1914, and, of course, to an 
industry which cannot under regulation know a “fat” year. 

This loss of a million dollars coming just at the time 
when the Missouri utilities were beginning to make recovery 
from the losses sustained from 1915 to 1917 has hurt the 
utilities very much. 

Rate increases in Missouri from 1917 to 1920 were very 
moderate. An examination of 132 representative privately 
owned plants showed an increase in rates in 1921 over 1914 
of 12.9 per cent. This is view of the fact that operating 
expenses, on the whole, have increased 100 per cent, and 
during 1918-1919 very much more than 100 per cent. Of 132 
privately-owned plants surveyed 61 per cent of the total 
had an increase of 24.5 per cent; 25 per cent of the total had 
no increase at all and 14 per cent had decreases of 13.1 per 
cent. 

This shows that so far as the electric industry in Mis- 
souri ig concerned increased rates have been practically neg- 


ligible. 


Notwithstanding severe losses in 1916 and 1917 and with 
a record of breaking about even during 1919-20-21, the elec- 
tric properties in the state report a condition that would 
be as favorable or as satisfactory as a public utility industry 
can be under inflated prices and rigorous regulation, were 
it not for the losses caused by coal miners and railroad shop- 
men’s strikes. 

The number of electric companies in Missouri has in- 
creased only 5 per cent in the past five years. That means 
one new electric company for each of these years. But the 
properties are being rapidly consolidated by the large com- 
panies. The acquisition of ‘small properties by the larger 
companies in Missouri is so very notable that it is possible 
thatwithin a period of ten years the actual number of com- 
panies will be largely reduced, while the industry will be, 
at the same time, greatly extended. 

The principal consolidation of Missouri properties has 
occurred in the western part of the state, where the Kan- 
sas City Power & Light Co., the Public Service Commission 
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valuation of which was increased from $7,500,000 in 1915 to 
$29,500,000 in 1921, has been consolidating a great number 
of small plants in the Kansas City district of Missouri. The 
lines of the Kansas City Power & Light Co. now extend 
as far east as Glasgow, seventy miles from Kansas City. 
This very active and ably managed company has also suc- 


ceeded in making very large extensions within their plant 


at Kansas City. This company has also conducted a very 
successful sale of securities to its customers within the past 
year. It may be said, too, that the securities of the company 
have shown a notable appreciation in value during the same 
period. The Kansas City district is growing very rapidly 
and the Kansas City Power & Light Co. is keeping in step 
with the district. 


Another notable consolidation for extension of electric 
properties in Missouri is that being made by the North 
Missouri Power Company, starting with a central dis- 
tributing station at Excelsior Springs which takes current 
from the Kansas City Power & Light Co. The Excelsior 
Springs Water, Gas & Electric Company began with six 
small properties in the immediate neighborhood of Excelsior 
Springs. This company has recently acquired extensive 
properties at Brookfield, 90 miles east, at Novinger, Adair 
county, and Edina, Knox county. With some small gaps 
to be bridged, the Excelsior Springs Water, Gas & Electric 
Company, now the North Missouri Power Company, has 
lines that reach from Kansas City to within 35 miles of 
the great hydro-electric development at Keokuk. So it is 
within possibility that by tying up its Brookfield properties 
with its Novinger properties, which are 60 miles north of 
Brookfield, running a short line from Novinger to its central 
station at Edina, and then running a line of about 30 miles 
from its Edina properties to Keokuk, the North. Missouri 
Power Company may be able to send power from Keokuk 
to Kansas City. 

A high line across the state along the Missouri river 
is also a possibility. The Kansas City Light & Power Com- 
pany extends to Glasgow, 70 miles east. The lines of the 
Missouri Utilities extend 100 miles from Montgomery City 
to Hallsville in a direct air line to Glasgow. Between the 
eastern terminus of the Missouri Utility and ‘the western 
terminus of the Union Electric Light & Power Company 
of St. Louis is a matter of only a few miles. 

The West Missouri Power Company, central stations 
at Pleasant Hill, Clinton and Warrensburg, has added nine- 
teen towns to its circuit since January 1,1922. This company 
started with its Pleasant Hill plant in 1918 and on Decem- 
ber 30, 1921, had thirty-one towns on its lines. Purchases 
of properties at Clinton and Warrensburg added nineteen 
towns to its property during 1922. 

This, it will be seen, is a notable growth for a company 
which did not exist prior to 1918, and while begun in a town 
of 2,500 population as the Green Light & Power Company, 
L. K. Green, formerly of Concordia, Kan., president, J. F. 
Gobiet, secretary, the central station at Pleasant Hill was 
built in 1918 and is of very latest construction with most 
up-to-date mechanical equipment. A new central station is 
in course of erection at Clinton. 

There has been very considerable hydro-electric devel- 
opment in the extreme southwest corner of Missouri. The 
Doherty organization has had for the past ten years a large 
hydro-electric installation at Powersite, near Forsyth in 
Taney county, about 20 miles from the Arkansas line. This 
hydro-electric installation has supplied power to the Empire 
District Electric Company’s lines around Joplin in Jasper 
county and to the same companies’ properties in Oklahoma 
and also supplied some hydro-electric power to the Spring- 
field Gas & Electric Company of Springfield. 

The Dohertys have recently secured a permit from the 
Federal Water Power Commission to erect another dam 
on White river, which will generate some 60,000 kilowatt 
hours a day, and which will act as a reservoir for hydro- 
electric installation at Forsyth. 

A well-financed local company at Lebanon is putting 
a hydro-electric plant on the Niangua river in the famous 
Ha Ha Tonka Park district. This company already has 
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poles erected for its line to Lebanon and proposes to serve 
towns like Versailles, Tuscumbia, California and other small 
cities in central Missouri. 


The Dixie Power Company, with headquarters in St. 
Louis, is proposing to build a dam at Cotter, Ark., which 
will also supply Missouri. 

In spite of all the severities of regulation, the terrific 
losses of the war and the losses caused by the coal miners 
and railroad shopmen’s strikes, the electric industry in Mis- 
souri is showing courage in the present and faith in the 
tuture. Hard hit as the companies have been, they are in- 
creasing their business, their valuations and promptly paying 
interest upon their securities. Had it not been for the losses 
caused by the strikes, the industry would have been, for the 
most part, in a very good condition in Missouri. 


The telephone companies* have managed to pay their 
way, although the increased telephone rates in Missouri have 
not been greater than 33 per cent over 1914. In fact, a 
survey of 58 telephone companies which represent approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the telephones in Missouri show that 
the rate of increase in 1921 over 1914 is but 23.3 per cent. 

An examination of 28 of 32 plants which manufacture 
gas shows that conditions are tolerable, although the increase 
in rates in 1921 over 1914 has been no more than 36 per cent, 
which is, it must be admitted, extremely low for the gas 
business. 

The great Laclede Gas Light Company of St. Louis, 
under the management of President C. L. Holman, had a 
good year and its securities appreciated some 40 per cent. 
The Kansas City Gas Company (natural gas) also showed 
reasonably satisfactory returns under the capable hand of 
Mr. J. W. Dana. Mr. Dana’s financial administration has 
been notable. He took over the company in 1914, reor- 
ganized a $10,000,000 property on a $5,000,000 basis, ad- 
vanced the rate, with the approval of customers from 25 to 
85 cents per thousand feet, improved and extended service 
and advanced in a very short space of time to the very 
front rank in public utility operation, especially in finance 
and public relations. Mr. Dana’s success in public relations, 
advancing rates 210 per cent in seven years with the good 
will of consumers, may be fairly assumed to be a wonderful 
effort in the way of establishing and maintaining good public 
relations in the face of an advancing gas rate. 

Twenty-three of 25 privately-owned water companies in 
the state show upon examination that their rate of increase 
was but 23.4 per cent per thousand gallons in-1921 over 1914. 

Insomuch as the general rate for water supply in Mis- 
souri permits the customer to obtain 8,880 pounds of water 
which amounts to two two-horse wagonloads delivered at 
the faucet in any part of his house in which there may be 
a faucet, for the cost of 25 cents, it will be seen that pure 
water is really cheaper than foul dirt in Missouri. 

With a practically nominal increase in rate and with an - 
enormous increase in operating expenses, it can be readily 
seen that the water plants in Missouri have not had any 
of the best of it in the past eight years. They are doing 
their best to pay their way, and for the most part succeeding. 
The water companies are not keen to make extensions under 
present conditions. Their great effort is devoted to giving 
good service to their customers, maintaining their proper- 
ties in the best condition possible under the circumstances 
and in paying their ways and praying for a better day. 

There are fourteen electric railway companies in Mis- 
souri, of which three, those in St. Louis, Kansas City and 
St. Joseph, may be considered as large companies. As a 
result of automobile compétition and enormous increase in 
operating expenses, added to the fact that the rate of fare 
was not increased until 1917 in St. Louis and not until 1918 
in Kansas City, the companies at Kansas City and St. Louis 
have been in the hands of receivers for some years. The 
rate of fare at Kansas City is 8 cents, with very consid- 
erable reductions for tickets bowght in lots, etc. The rate 
of fare in St. Louis is 7 cents flat per adult. 

Considering conditions, war losses and the financial de- 
pression of 1921, the electric railways in St. Louis, Kansas 
City and St. Joseph are beginning to show improvement. 
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The receiverships in both instances have been administered 
with the utmost competent and economy by men who have 
the entire confidence of the communities in which they live. 

The Kansas City Railways recently obtained an exten- 
sion of the 8-cent fare with the consent of the city officials 


and citizens of Kansas City, although in times past the Kan- 
sas City Railways had been subjected to severe and some- 
times undeserved criticism. Their present proposition seems 
to meet with the approval of the people, city officials and 
newspapers of Kansas City. 

The final valuation of the United Railways of St. Louis 
will be made by the Public Service Commission within a 
few weeks. It is expected then that the company will be 
reorganized and taken out of the hands of the receiver. The 
United Railways have an application pending for an exten- 
sion of the 7-cent fare. There are indications of some slight 
opposition to this extension on the part of city officials and 
one or two newspapers in St. Louis, but this opposition is 
not blatant political or unreasoning and seems to be based 
largely upon the allowance by the Public Service Commis- 
sion of an annual depreciation fund of $1,500,000 allowed 
the railways which the city officials claim is excessive and 
unreasonable. 

But the railways have been doing considerable recon- 
struction, etc., out of their depreciation fund, which city 
officials claim should be made out of capital account. But 
there is not, and under the receivership cannot be, any capi- 
tal account. ° 

It seems strange to note ‘the promotion of new inter- 
urban electric railways, but there is a project afoot to build 
an electric railway 300 miles long along a ridge in the Ozark 
Mountains, from Houston in south central Missouri to Farm- 
ington, near the Mississippi river in southwest Missouri, 
‘to be operated by hydro-electric power from a proposed 
installation near Round Springs on Current river. 

This part of Missouri lacks railroads running east and 
west. The proposed new electric line will, if built, inter- 
sect three trunk steam railroad lines and open up a country 
which has not adequate railroad service. So far, however, 
it is in an intangible condition. 

Many companies in the state, including the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Company, have made very successful 
sales to customer owners. The Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company’s customer-owner allotment for Missouri 
was subscribed twice over. The Kansas City Power & 
Light Company, the Union Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Springfield Gas & Electric Company, 
Empire District Electric Company of Joplin, Missouri Utili- 
ties of Mexico, Missouri Public Utilities of Cape Girardeau 
and other southeast Missouri cities and other companies 
have put out issues of securities to their customers and in 
each instance met with a most gratifying response. 

One very gratifying feature of the public utility con- 
ditions in Missouri is that the public have come to under- 
stand the operation of the companies and the absolute ne- 
cessity for the increase of rates which took place during 
the latter part of the period of war deflation, 1917 to 1920. 

There is absolutely no protest from any part of Mis- 
souri against the rates charged by the. utilities. In some 
instances new members of the legislature have spoken of 
investigating these increases of rates. This talk is infre- 
quent and is not noticeable and has met with absolutely 
no response from the people. Publications in the state have 
vigorously opposed certain extensions of rates, but the op- 
position was quickly abated and in some instances turned 
into approval, probably because it met with little response 
from the customers of the utilities to whom they were pay- 
ing the rates. That seekers of public office have learned that 
opposition to utilities is of little assistance in their efforts 
to obtain office has been evidenced during elections of the past 
year. Some of the most violent official critics of the utilities 
in city offices were relegated to private life in April, 1922. 
At the November election a holder of the highest judicial 
honor in the state made his campaign on the grounds that 
whenever question of public utilities rates were submitted 
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to the court of which he was a member he invariably decided 
against the utilities. 

It is remarkable that this gentleman was defeated by 
the largest majority of any judicial candidate on the state 
ticket. In one town in which his supporters placed ad- 
vertisements in newspapers claiming that this judge’s de- 
cisions have saved public utility users of that city $250,000 
there was a majority of over 7,000 against this particular 
candidate in an electorate of 12,090. 

While the public utilities of Missouri cannot boast of 
more than the lean return recommended under strict regu- 
lation, and while the losses caused by the strikes have been 
very injurious, a great profit has come to them in better 
understanding and good feeling from the people whom they 
serve. 

In Missouri the utilities are not getting rich, but they 
are operating competently and paying their ways.  Polit- 
ical opposition is very slight and does not seem to have any 
effect upon the people. The greatest present asset of Mis- 


souri utilities seems to lie in the good will of the people whom 
they serve. 


Some Pressing Problems Connected With 
Regulation 


By CARL D. JACKSON* , 
Chairman Railroad Commission of Wisconsin 


ANY people believe that the sole object of the estab- 
M lishment of regulatory commissions was to bring 

about the reduction of rates to the consumer, and as 
a matter of fact in the early history of regulation, reduction 
of rates or prices rather than the exercise of otehr functions 
of regulation absorb a large part of commission activities. 

While it is true that regulation was first established 
largely as a protest against abuses and practices which the 
public had rightfully found to be against the public interest, 
it is now beginning to be generally understood that regula- 
tion must have in mind the fact that its principal purpose is 
to bring real service to all of the people upon fair and equit- 
able terms not only to the consumer, but upon fair and 
equitable terms to the utility and carrier furnishing the 
service. 

Regulation must proceed in accordance with economic 
laws, and any system of regulation which hampers or makes 
impossible the service which the utility was established to 
perform is not in the public interest but directly opposed to 
that interest. It is the bounden duty of regulatory bodies 
to see to it that the utilities they regulate are not only solvent 
but are healthy and profitable. It is not enough merely to 
let a utility exist, but it should have a compensation which 
will reflect itself. in prosperous operation, good financial 
credit, healthy growth and good service. 

The real interest of the public is that the utilities may 
continue to develop and expand to meet expanding require- 
ments for service. Such regulation must recognize that ade- 
quate service can only be given under rates and charges that 
will encourage the rendering of such service to all who may 
desire it. Regulation which does not take these matters into 
consideration cannot in the long run be successful or meet 
public approval. It is for this sane, sensible and progressive 
regulation that I speak today. 

It is my belief that regulatory problems will*be gradually 
worked out by regulatory bodies along correct lines and in 
the public interest; that public service commissions may be 
depended upon to maintain financial stability of utility enter- 
prises throughout the land; that they understand their re- 
sponsibilities and have the courage to do their part in main- 
taining the economic well-being of the nation. 

Gradually utilities are working out from under the ad® 
verse conditions of war and inflation, which at one time 
threatened their ability to render service at all, but it cannot 
be said as yet that the problem has by any means been fully 
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solved. Especially is the situation most unsatisfactory as to 
our steam carriers, and much remains to be done also if local 
and interurban transportation of electric railways is to be 
placed upon a solid and satisfactory basis. Some of the util- 
ity problems will find their solution in wise administration 
under present acts. Other problems cannot be completely 
solved until a more enlightened public policy finds effect in 
legislation. 

The steam railroads of this country perform a service 
absolutely vital to our welfare. It is probably safe to say 
that nothing could more adversely affect our welfare or per- 
haps more seriously threaten the very form of government 
under which we live, than the complete breakdown of our 
transportation system. The steam railroads are the arteries 
supplying the vital elements of our life as it is now lived. An 
unwarranted attack upon transportation just as vitally affects 
industrial welfare and the welfare of our farmers and work- 
men as would a direct attack upon industry itself. 

The situation of the railroads today is such as to de- 
mand not unthinking or unreasonable criticism, but serious 
and constructive consideration. We are today having a prac- 
tical experience in the transportation line of what inadequate 
service means. The present car shortage comes at a time 
when the demands for transportation service are not nearly 
what they will be when industry is again in full swing 
throughout the country. This means that we must bring 
about conditions that will insure the necessary increase in 
railroad facilities to keep pace with our industrial develop- 
ment, for transportation limits are also the limits of pro- 
duction. 

Inadequate transportation facilities necessarily means 
the loss or stoppage of business, the tying up of money in 
both raw material and manufactured products, frozen credit 
and curtailment of available capital for the business of the 
country. It means a direct loss and discouragement to the 
farming community, which is after all the basic industry 
upon which all of our prosperity is founded. 


Our present situation is due to a failure to adequately 
increase our railroad facilities during the last five or ten 
years, and this failure, of course, is based on a lack of fore- 
sight in the past. I shall not discuss how far it may be due 
to a short-sighted policy on the part of the carriers, or be 
due to the war or governmental control, or to restrictive laws 
like the Sherman Act or Anti-Pooling Acts, or how far there 
may have been a failure to measure up to the full responsi- 
bilities of régulation. I do believe, however, that undue em- 
phasis was placed upon the desirability of lower rates and 
lower prices for service rendered, very often to the exclusion 
of consideration of those economic conditions and necessities 
for revenue upon which alone adequate service could be 
based. The public had not come to realize the full effect of 
the existing economic policy; and that failure during this 
period to meet the situation in a far-seeing way was a mere 
reflection of the general public attitude toward utilities and 
carriers. But we are faced with a present problem and this 
demands not only a study of the past but a careful survey 
of the future. It is far preferable that we foresee and prevent 
disaster, than that we cure it after it has come upon us. 

There is much discontent today, and some of this dis- 
content is focused on the railroads. Of this latter discon- 
tent, much is wholly unreasoned and unreasonable. Very 
often it is based on an entire disregard or misunderstanding 
of facts. Here and there we find a tendency to ignore the 
actual services now being periormed by the railroads or a 
failure to comprehend its importance or meaning to the 
country. 

It is true that transportation service is being performed 
by other agencies than the steam roads, but the slightest 
knowledge of the actual facts would show that the service 
performed by-the carriers is not of less importance today 
than it formerly was, but on the contrary, that service is 
greater today than ever before. The increase in tonnage 
hauled, service performed, has been steady for thirty or 
forty years. We are today doing about the same amount of 
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transportation that was done in the banner year of 1920,— 
the greatest year of transportation service in the history of 
this country. The amount of freight tonnage hauled by the 
carriers in 1920 is almost seven times the amount hauled in 
1890. It is nearly three times that hauled in 1900, and it is 
over 70 per cent greater than it was in 1910. No pre-war 
year approaches the year 1920 in the matter of the amount 
of freight handled by the railroads. 

There is no reason to expect a decline in the service 
that must be rendered, and there is every reason to expect 
a great increase in it; and it is perfectly idle to suggest or 
think of other forms of transportation replacing or per- 
forming the service now performed by the steam carriers 
of this country, and I believe this will be so, even though we 
take advantage of every economic form of transportation, 
including waterways, which should be developed. 

The railroads in 1920 moved 413,700 millions of ton miles 
of freight. Perhaps the service performed can be made 
clearer if we take as a unit of work the moving of one ton 
1,000 miles. That service was performed by the carriers four 
hundred thirteen million times in 1920, and in the future the 
railroads have got to perform this service not four hundred 
thirteen million times, but five, six and seven hundred mil- 
lion times a year. The facilities for the performance of this 
service must be available if this country is to prosper and 
industry is not to be stifled. The problem, therefore, is one 
of the greatest in this country. In part, at least, the regula- 
tory bodies will be responsible for its proper solutoin. That 
means that the regulatory commissions must be courageous 
enough to regulate as their vision and judgment dictates, al- 
though it may be contrary to political expediency or public 
prejudice at the particular moment. 

One of the helpful things that can be done is to continue 
the attempt already started to bring home to every person 
in the United States the facts in regard to the situation. If 
in the end these facts can be brought home to the public and 
the people can be made to understand how their own welfare 
is dependent upon the proper solution of the transportation 
problem there will no longer be any political advantage to 
that type of politician whose sole stock in trade consists of 
unreasonable attacks upon the railroads. 

I believe that every effort should be made toward restor- 
ing better public relations between the railroads and the 
patrons and shippers. When this is accomplished, a great 
step will be made toward solving the problem. Also, the 
people should come to understand that regulation does not 
consist always of the reduction of rates and that regulation 
with this sole object in view is not in the public interest and 
that unwarranted reductions in rates may be directly against 
their own interest, leading in the end to an increase in our 
transportation difficulties. 

Another great help would be an endeavor on the part 
of the’ carriers to bring about the ultimate object of the 
Transportation Act,—the elimination of unnecessary, un- 
reasonable or wasteful competition among themselves. As 
yet no advantage has been taken or perhaps could be taken 
of the provision of the Transportation Act permitting con- 
solidation or pooling as a means of doing away with unnec- 
essary or wasteful competition. The carriers should come 
to think of.the transportation system as a whole and as one 
transportation facility, and not as made up of a heterogene- 
ous number of individual railroads. It seems to me that 
wise policy on their part would be the encouragement of co- 
ordination between their own and other means of transpor- 
tation, to the end that there should always be available the 
cheapest, most economic and adequate service possible. 

The street car situation throughout the country is grad- 
ually improving. Only a few years since, it was a question 
whether reasonable regulation in the public interest would 
be acquiesced in by the public or whether the street car sys- 
tems in the country would be forced to suspend service under 
the old 5 cent fares. It took practical experience in many 
cities to finally bring the public to a full recognition of the 
necessity for this service. 

In many cities, however; the street railways are unnec- 
essarily hampered and the public interest is not subserved 
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by burdens unreasonably and inequitably thrown upon them. 

The requirements that electric railways pay for paving con- 
struction represents in the last analysis an unfair discrimination 
against the car rider and in favor of the abutting property 
owner. The street car company is now treated as though it 
owned a private right of way in the streets. As a matter of 
fact, vehicular traffic in many cities is heaviest in the street 
railway zone. In some cities as high as 90 per cent of the 
traffic moves in this area. Riders on street cars are merely 
using the streets as passengers, the same as riders in other 
vehicles and there is no more reason for penalizing the street 
car rider than there would be for penalizing any other rider. 

Now, as a matter of fact, it has been shown that the very 
existence of street car lines has brought about increases in 
real estate values, ranging from one to three hundred per 
cent, and it is a known fact that these values can be made 
or unmade by routing or rerouting lines. Is there any just’ 
reason why those who are already benefiting from the exist- 
ence of this service should also be relieved ot the ordinary 
burdens of paying,—why they should not meet their equit- 
able share of this cost? 

Other burdens are often cast upon the street railways, 
such as the obligation to remove ice and snow, sprinkling 
obligations, etc. All of these, like paving costs, add to the 
necessary capital and investment in the street railways and 
add greatly to the maintenance and operating costs thereof. 
Some of the street railways are operating under franchises 
requiring the annual payment into an amortization fund of 
a large proportion of their earnings. These contracts usually 
arose at a time when franchises were issued more or less as 
a speculative matter and at a time when it was generally 
supposed that a 5 cent fare would permit such amortization 
without any undue burden on the street railways and the 
car riders. Such provisions are now, however, acknowl- 
edged burden upon the present generation for the benefit 
of future generations, and in general it may be said that any 
unjust exaction required of any street railway must necessar- 
ily in the end be an unjust exaction upon the street car rider 
himself, for street cars are a vital necessity to a large part 
of our population. 

The solution of such problems, as I have just referred 
to, must in most instances depend upon wise legislative ac- 
tion. As a general thing, they are beyond the control of 
the regulatory commissions under the present laws. ; 

Another matter not within the control of regulatory 
bodies is the limited term franchise. A limited term fran- 
chise is a suspended sentence or threat. It is the outgrowth 
of the old speculative idea. It is directly responsible for 
many of the problems which come to us under regulation. 
A limited term franchise is notice that at some future date 
the municipality or state may see fit to treat utility property 
and legitimate investment in public utilities on the junk 
value basis. Such possibility discourages incentive, improve- 
nents, extensions and good service, and at the same time in- 
creases the cost of all financing. Theoretically and perhaps 
legally, to some extent at least, regulatory bodies would be 
and are justified in imposing rates sufficient to amortize a 
large part of the investment over the period of the limited 
franchise. Under any circumstances, the additional burden 
on the utility must in the end be borne by the users of serv- 
ice unless property is to be confiscated. . 

The solution of our utility problems depends upon pub- 
lic understanding of them. Every straight-forward educa- 
tional effort must be put forth, and organizations like your 
own must do their part for the common good. The proper 
attitude of utility executives and operators and of regulatory 
commissions is well expressed by Mr. Martin Insull in a 
recent address before the National Association of Railway 
and Utilities Commissioners: 
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“The problem of bringing about an enlightened and 
sympathetic public opinion towards utilities is one of 
the greatest problems of the utility business. ~Along 
the lines of these fundamental problems of the utility 
business, the public must be educated before there can 
be a sympathetic public feeling toward the utilities. 
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_ The education has already started and the effect can 
already be seen. 
f “It, however, must go a very great deal farther if 
the public are to receive all the benefits that they can 
receive from the utilittes of the country. Towards this 
end, the regulating bodies and the operators should co- 
operate in every way they possibly can. Regulating offi- 
cials should not encourage the public to expect better 
service at lower rates without in any way pointing out 
the greater problems of the business in which their 
greater interest lies. They should not tell the public 
that through regulation the utility business is a business 
in which the profits are practically guaranteed. * * * 
While in no way relieving the operators of their duty to 
their properties of doing everything consistent with good 
business judgment to bring about a favorable public 
opinion in the communities they serve, I do think there 
is an equal responsibility on the regulators to also do 
all they can towards this end and particularly to the 
proper enlightenment of the public on utility problems. 

“Tt is only human nature that the public is more in- 
fluenced by the statements of their representatives, the 
regulators, than they are by those of the operators whom 
they cannot disassociate from a selfish motive in the 
opinions they express.” 


In closing, I would refer to one or two present political 
tendencies which may have very disastrous effect. One is 
_ the tendency to-over-centralization of power in the Federal 
Government, and the other is the agitation tor government 
ownership of utilities and railroads. 

Things are not perfect and probably never will be on 
this mundane sphere and constantly we cast around for new 
remedies and new helps to progress. This has given rise to 
a tendency to call upon the Federal Government to take 
charge of almost all forms of human activity, to usurp all 

‘ of the ordinary police power of the states and to substitute 
centralized paternalism for redblooded initiative and local 
solution. 

Many of the Federal bills now pending not only make 
heavy appropriations from the Federal Treasury, but call 
for corresponding amounts to be raised by the states. Su- 
pervision ofall state activities if continued, must mean the 
necessary taxes not only for the Federal Government, but 
inexorably necessary taxes by the state governments, the 
proceeds of which are to be spent under regulation or super- 
vision by the Federal Government. 

Taxation in this country has ceased to be a light mat- 
ter. It will for years bear heavily on all classes of society. 
When inordinate and unnecessary activity becomes coupled 
with inordinate and unnecessary taxes, there, is reason to 
hope that the electorate will take an active interest in the 
matter and apply the necessary corrective. What our 
Fathers sought and established was well expressed in a late 
editorial of a western daily paper: 

“The founders of the American system were wise men, 
statesmen of the first rank and when they sought to pro- 
vide for local autonomy and local character while creating 
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a central government devoted strictly to defined functions of 
an essential character, they devised the wisest, most whole- 
some and vigorous form of government ever known to man- 
kind. The tendency to overload a central government strikes 
at self-efficiency, builds up bureaucracy with all its evils and 
stultifies local responsibility. It works out a tyranny of ma- 
jorities. It deprives the mass of the vitality of communities, 
standardizing them by imposing codes and restrictions. * * * 
It is time to recognize what the tendency to centralization 
means and to resist it wherever and under whatever guise 
it appears. It has been a curse to other countries. Ameri- 
cans if they value their heritage of freedom will not sur- 
render that inheritance.” 


In a way this centralizing tendency is the outgrowth of 
unrest. We are inclined to forget that the Fathers laid down 
certain principles recognizing our dual form of government 
and safeguarding local government and control in the states, 
at the same time encouraging that free play tor individual- 
ism which has created in the people of this country the 
greatest capacity for initiative, responsibility and progress 
found anywhere in the world. : 

Those foundations of our progress, prosperity and hap- 
piness, the right of individualism consistent with the wel- 
fare and safety of the government and people and the right 
of private property are assailed by those who would take ad- 
vantage of this unrest and would teach us to overlook the 
fact that on these foundations we have reached the highest 
standard of living and general welfare known to history, 
where the exclusive luxuries of the few in times lately passed 
have become the common ordinary daily conveniences of 
all; that the individual’s opportunity for progress, honor and 
influence is greater today than at any time in the world’s his- 
tory; that the opportunities for health, education and happi- 
ness are increasing, not decreasing, and are greater today 
than ever before; and that all of this has obtained and be- 
come a reality, not through the destruction of the individual 
and of his property rights, but through their recognition, 
not through socialism and communism but through indi- 
vidual effort and reward for merit and work, through indi- 
vidual initiative, thrift and legitimate ambition. 

The wonders of achievement pile up on us in unabating 
flow until those romantic dreams of a few years since are the 
complacently accepted realities of our daily life. Yet such is 
the natural urge of us all to further progress and greater 
achievement that we pay little homage to the accomplished, 
but life in future Utopias. 

We forget that all that has been done could only be done 
under a stable, orderly and just government, recognizing in- 
dividual rights, and-it is only when a great country of good 
people mistreated, mistaught and misled displays before our 
very eyes the awful picture of chaos and destruction follow- 
ing the actualities of socialism and communism that we again 
sense the blessings of our own form of government with its 
eternal principles of right and justice. 

Out of this spirit of unrest I have referred to and the 
everlasting preaching by some of discontent with.whatever 
is, and in part also out of that idealism which is so strongly 
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characteristic of the people of this country has come the agi- 
tation for government ownership, such as has just been 
passed through in the State of California. It is found in the 
agitation for government ownership of railroads; it is found 
- in the agitation for state ownership of large utilities. If suc- 
cessful, it would mean the socialization of a substantial pro- 
portion of our national wealth. Under any circumstances, 
such agitation for government ownership can only be looked 
upon as the entering wedge for the socialization of all prop- 
erty. It is the duty of all of us who love our country and 
value our heritage to combat with all proper means a ten- 


dency which cannot but in the end result in national disaster. 


Utility Service in Nebraska 


By HORACE M. DAVIS, DIRECTOR 
Nebraska Committee on Public Utility Information 
HE demand for more electric energy each month 
during the year that is closing has taxed the central 
stations to their capacity and stimulated new construc- 
tion all over Nebraska. 

The idea of super-power construction is being given a 
modest and conservative work-out. Early in the year a high 
tension line was constructed from the Kearney station of 
the Central Power Company to connect with the South 
Platte properties of the Intermountain Railway, Light & 
Power Company. This was co-incidental with enlarging the 
capacity of the Kearney hydro-electric plant, which is, in 
turn, connected with the water-power station at Boelus and 
the Grand Island steam plant. More recently the Central 
Power Company has started the construction of a 500 k. v. a. 
steam plant on the Platte river near Grand Island. 

The Nebraska Gas & Electric Company is connecting 
up its many properties in the state with high tension lines. 
A large source of its power will come from the new hydro- 
electric station that is in process of completion on the Blue 
river at Barneston. The energy will be delivered at the 
Beatrice station which will distribute to many smaller vil- 
lages and connect with the generating stations at Geneva 
Aurora, York, Fullerton and on to Norfolk. The circuit will 
be completed by a line back through Plattsmouth 
Lincoln to Beatrice. 

More than fifty small municipal plants have discontinued 
the use of their own equipment and have contracted for 
electric energy from transmission line companies. In some 
instances the companies are distributing, but the current is 
purchased at wholesale by the majority of the towns and 
their own local lines are used for distribution. Twenty-two 
Nebraska towns have made contracts for new electric service 
during 1922 and there is a greater demand than can be met 
until more transmission lines are constructed. 

Low water in the rivers during the particularly dry late- 
summer made unusual demands on fuel. , The scarcity of 
coal has resulted in an almost general use of fuel oil under 
steam boilers. 

Nebraska farmers are growing keen for electric service 
and in one instance a rural power district has been organized 
wherein the property within the district is bonded for the 
cost of erecting a distribution system and a transmission line 
to a nearby town where current will be purchased at whole- 
sale. : 


and 


The year has been generally marked by the expansion of 
larger companies and the disappearance of small ‘stations, 
particularly those owned and operated by municipalities. 
There has been considerable shifting in ownership, all tend- 
ing toward consolidations within the larger operating com- 
panies. 

Bond issues by municipalities, for purpose of financing 
transmission lines, and fundings by smaller plants, have 
found favorable local markets. This is especially true of tax- 
exempt securities. Customer-ownership has been inaugu- 
rated by two prominent companies and the plan has met 
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with sufficient success’ to encourage the belief that it will 
grow in popularity. 
Electric traction is in more comfortable position than a 


year ago. Service is generally satisfactory, equipment better 


and operating costs gradually coming down. 

Telephone construction has been limited and wholly 
local. Rates are fairly stabilized and adequately protected 
from agitation, through the state control body. Small com- 
panies are able to finance their modest developments through 
local banks and customer-ownership. 

No new gas companies have started and none have sus- 
pended operations during the year. It is noteworthy that 
the demand for gas has shown an upward trend since the 
coal shortage began in the spring. There is a marked inter- 
est in possibilities of house-heating with gas. There are 
two municipally owned gas plants in the state, one at Omaha 
and the other at Central City. vi 

Despite the fact that municipal ownership of utilities 
was an indirect issue at the general November election, 
public relations on the part of the service companies is 
healthier than before for several years. “This is largely due 
to a fuller understanding by the public of the problems of 
the utilities, and a well-grounded opposition by the agri- 
cultural element toward the further issuance of tax-exempt 
securities. 

With the gradual easing of bank credits and a more 
hopeful feeling about stabilized prices for the future, new 
homes and business houses are being built and planned. 
Nebraska people are demanding added service by the utili- 
ties. They prefer service from private companies but expedi- 
ency, long distances from companies now operating, and 
occasional arbitrary policies by operators of privately owned 
utilities, compel bond issues and consequent municipal plants. 

Practically all utilities companies have resumed dividend 
payments and stockholders and security owners are feeling 
easier. While accurate figures are not available it is prob- 
able that more Nebraska money has gone into utility 
developments during 1922 than has been brought in from 
Eastern money centers. A feeling of confidence is returning 
in the state and the utility industries will rank well toward 
the top of the list in their rightful claims for public favor. 


Customer Ownership in Wolverine State 


BY ALFRED FISCHER 
Director Michigan Committee, Public Utility Information 


VERY public utility in Michigan has put in a busy year. 
E; Despite the difficulties encountered as the result of the 

coal and rail strikes, there has been a steady develop- 
ment, expansion and increase in service volume. Definite 
progress has been made in gas, electric and street railway 
fields. 

One of the activities which engaged the attention of 
utility men in the Wolverine state has been customer owner- 
ship of their securities. Michigan’s two largest service com- 
panies, the Consumers Power Company and the Detroit 
Edison company, have been very active, with the result that 
they have added thousands of new names to their stock 
books. Campaigns have been resourceful and interesting 
and have had a strong appeal. The Consumers Power com- 
pany has prepared many striking posters and window dis- 
plays. As part of their effort to bring the story of power 
transmission home, they had airplane views taken all over 
their system, which covers two-thirds of lower Michigan. 
These included the power dams, the central station steam 
plants and views of cities and industries served. A model 
of their largest water power generating station was made for 
window display purposes by engineering students at the 
University of Michigan. 

The National Thrift week movement, which is a coun- © 
try-wide effort to encourage systematic saving, is to be util- 
ized ‘by some Michigan companies who have partial payment 
selling plans for their securities. This comes the week be- 
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ginning January 17 and will emphasize the possibilities of 
thrift in investing money in strong securities of local enter- 
prises. . ; 

Along with the other states in the Union, Michigan 
made many new records in electric consumption. October, 
the last month for which United States Geological Survey 
figures are available at the time of writing, showed a total 
of more than 200,000,000 kilowatt hours consumed. In_ this 
month, the Detroit Edison company reached a new high 
point in output, for a single day, passing the 4,000,000 kilo- 
watt hour mark on November 14. 

The construction program of Michigan electric utilities 
has been extensive. The more important projects include a 
million dollar development on the St. Joseph river by the 
Indiana and Michigan Light and Power company; comple- 
tion of a dam in northeastern Michigan by the Consumers 
Power company; completion of a 40,000 horsepower station 
at Marysville by the Detroit Edison company, construction 
of a new modern steam generating plant at Ludington by 
the Michigan United Light and Power company. Many 
smaller improvements and replacements have also been nec- 
essary to keep pace with the demand for service evetywhere. 
The projects in the aggregate represent many millions of in- 
vested funds. 

The strength of Michigan’s gas industry was reflected 
by the manner ‘in which it weathered the rail and coal strikes. 
Only a very few of the smallest companies were obliged to 
interrupt regular service and either ration gas or stop service 
entirely and in no case were such instances more than a very 
few days in duration. There was some downward move- 
ment in rates at the beginning of the year, but the strikes 
made any progress in this direction temporarily impossible. 
There has been considerable expansion in the use of gas for 
industrial purposes in several cities where automotive and 
other manufacturing is established. 


The street railway industry in Michigan has furnished — 


much interesting food for thought, both to the public and 
to operating companies. The chief center of street railway 
interest was Detroit, where a start was made in municipal 
operation. The property is being purchased from the De- 
troit United Railway and the discussion of operating prob- 
lems furnished as a result of the change has been wholesome 
on the whole, in that it brought directly to the people some 
of the matters which street railway men must consider con- 
stantly but which, under private operation are never given 
publicity. 

For instance, street railway men have tried for years to 
obtain relief from the cost of paving between tracks. The 
city of Detroit tried to obtain such relief by ballot at the 
November election but was unsuccessful. Another illustra- 
tion was furnished by an effort at the same election to have 
$5,000,000 voted for improvements and extensions. It was 
pointed out that these extensions could not and should not 
be met out of current revenue. Yet this statement did not 
square with the campaign argument that every cost would 
be met out of gross earnings and that also was defeated. 
The effect has been to give the people of Detroit a view of 
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the business issues which confront the managers of a rail- 
way, regardless of who happens to hold title to the property. 

Saginaw, where street cars have been idle for more than 
a year, has finally decided that it wants such service again. 
Only 15 votes short of a needed 60 per cent kept the cars 
in the barns after the recent election, when a franchise was 
voted upon favorably by a plurality of more than 3,400 citi- 
zens. 

There has been general public satisfaction with the regu- 
lation of the utilities. The state commission has repeatedly 
stated that in considering cases brought before it, first con- 
sideration will be given to the standard of service main- 
tained. Poor service will result in reduced dividends and 
good service and economical operation will not be penalized 
by rates reduced below standards that will allow regular 
dividends that may attract new capital for expansion and 
high class operation. - 

All utilities in this state are apprehensive of a repetition 
of the coal strike. It has been repeatedly pointed out that 
if there should be another tie-up, public utilities will not be 
able to weather the storm with the same protection they had 
in 1922, because of the fact that there has been no opportu- 
nity to replenish stock piles since the resumption of min- 
ing. The forward looking companies are doing their utmost 
to anticipate whatever developments can be foreseen, yet 3t 
is sincerely hoped that April 1 will pass without the calling 
of another strike. 


The Utility and the City 


BY CHARLES-A. BOOKWALTER 
Former Mayor of Indianapolis 


Address Before the Indiana Electric Light Association 


AM not the owner of public utility securities. I have 

never reached that fortunate situation where I could put 

something away and then trust to the public to kill its 
value. I have always been on the other side. 

As a public official I have never been in favor of public 
ownership of utilities. I reached that state of mind after ob- 
serving the experience of cities with that great problem of 
public ownership. 

We have provisions in our franchises compelling our 
utilities, such as gas and water companies, to lay a minimum 
number of feet of pipe each year. There hasn’t been a year 
within my experience in the city of Indianapolis—which 
covers a period of thirty years—that every utility that we 
have hasn’t exceeded the requirements of the franchise by 
from one hundred“to two hundred and fifty per cent in the 
matter of extensions. Do you think that would have been 
done under public ownership? They wouldn’t have had the 
money, and the public wouldn’t have granted them the 
money, and they would have been dragging back on the 
population, instead of being on the edge, beckoning on the 
growth of the community. 
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It may require considerable expenditure of money to 
anticipate the needs of a community, but it will return. be- 
yond question, if the equipment at the central power house 
is adequate to take care of the leads that are constructed 
from the point of generation of the energy. It requires busi- 
ness acumen, it requires the burning of a considerable quan- 
tity of midnight and other kinds of oil to bring these needs 
into correlation. But it can be done, and it should be done. 

But you can’t do it unless the community is fair with 
you and will give you sufficient revenues to not only pay 
your meal ticket, but to put into your pockets the necessary 
funds with which to do this development work, and to do 
this work on the outside, that contributes to the growth of 
the community. 


The Public Service Commission came into existence and 
began to function about the time that prices began to go up. 
They raised the price of bread on me; they raised coal on 
you; they raised flour and sugar on me; they raised copper 
on you. When my employes got more wages, yours did too. 
When my living costs went up, yours did, too—and you were 
tied to an arbitrary contract rate. 

I look back with special pride to the fact that, because 
of the action of the city of Indianapolis in the early days of 
the development of the traction business, that city became 
one of the greatest traction centers of the country. We were 
pioneers, and we stand as possibly the second city in the 
United States that has reaped the benefit of the development 
of the traction railways. 

Did the people of Indianapolis understand the traction 
proposition? No, they did not. They had to be educated up 
to it. You just suggest to the people of Indianapolis today 
that the Indiana Union Traction, the Louisville Traction, or 
any of those companies, should withdraw their lines from 
the city of Indianapolis—or even the Beech Grove line, which 
operates from the Big Four shops down into town—and they 
will come as near hanging you for making the suggestion as 
they came to hanging me for letting those traction lines come 
into the city! 

Just a few years ago it was the most popular thing on 
earth for a man looking for cheap notoriety, or temporary 
prominence in matters public or political, to jump onto cor- 
porations. They were like the harpies and. the gamblers— 
they had no friends, anyhow, and so it was perfectly safe to 
jump onto them, if you wished to advance your own per- 
sonal interests, and the harder you jumped the harder you 
rebounded in the political firmament. 

Consequently the demagogue got busy, and woe unto 
the man with the courage of his convictions, who dared to 
take the floor and say a single word commendatory of cor- 
porations. 

I believe that time has passed. Those men are not so 
much in evidence, and they don’t find it so convenient and 
satisfactory to them to take that slant in the discussion of 
things public, or which they seek to elect as public questions. 

Now I come to the proposition as to why I am in favor 
of the Public Service Commission. I believe it is the best 
way to deal with corporations. And I believe that way be- 
cause I have dealt with corporations by both methods. I 
have dealt with them in the old days, when, under the pro- 
visions of the city charter we controlled them, and nobody 
else, except the city council, had a voice in the matter. The 
mayor and the board of public works controlled them. And 
I have lived with them during the time that the. Commission 
has controlled them, and I want to say that the situation in 
Indiana today is better because of that law than it was be- 
fore, because there doesn’t arise in the various communities, 
and cities throughout our state the scandals that used to 
develop once in a while in connection with the political side 
of the corporation. A corporation has no business in poli- 
tics. But in the old days, if the corporation wasn’t in poli- 
tics it had no business. 

You talk about the corruption of city officials, and about 
city officials corrupting corporations—I never yet knew of a 
corporation that went out and hunted up a city official to 
try to corrupt him. If anybody was going to make an effort 
in that line the official approached the corporation, and it 
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wasn’t out of generosity of their hearts that they came 
through, but because of the exigencies of the occasion that 
they did it. 

But now you go before the Commission and you present 
your proposition in a business like form, and it is heard upon” 


* . . 
a business basis. 


Utilities of Oklahoma in Marvelous Growth 


By O. D. HALL, SECRETARY 
Oklahoma Utilities Association 


UBLIC Utilities of Oklahoma are keeping step with 
Pex progress of other states and building for the future. 

Marvelous progress has been recorded during 1922 by 
the Public service companies of this state. The development 
of the electrical industry has been especially marked. More 
than 400 miles of new electric transmission lines have been 
built. during the past year and 500 miles of such lines are 
now under construction or projected for 1923. By the ‘end 
of next year, Oklahoma will have at least 1500 miles of high 
line construction as compared with about 600 miles at the 
beginning of 1922. 4 

Small electric light plants, especially those that are 
municipally owned, are rapidly being thrown into discard in 
this State and there is a marked tendency towards the furn- 
ishing of light and power over high lines connecting with 
large central power stations. One system of high lines in 
this state is now connected with ten large generating plants. 
The crippling of any one of these would not interfere with 
the service over this transmission system, as power could 
be cut in from the other plants. 

Oklahoma is rich in oil, gas and coal, all of which are 
ideal fuel for the generating of electricity. This State, ac- 
cording to recent figures of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
utilizes more natural gas in the manufacture of electricity 
than any of the other states in the Union, excepting two, al- 
though its total output of electric energy is small as compared 
with that of some of the older states. 

Fuel oil is also used in large quantities in the manu- 
facture of electricity in Oklahoma. During the month of 
September, according to the U. S. Gelogical Survey, 60,500 
barrels of fuel oil were used in the manufacture of electricity 
in this state. Only six other states beat this record in the 
consumption of fuel oil during that month. Notwithstand- 
ing its rich heritage of oil and natural gas, however, the elec- 
trical industry in Oklahoma uses some coal for fuel and the 
new plants now being constructed are built with a view of 
burning coal when gas and oil become scarce. 

The Byllesby interests of Chicago, represented in this 
state by the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., have an am- 
bitious construction program for Oklahoma during the 
coming year. This Company expects to expend $10,500,000 
during that period. Construction work is already under way 
on a $3,000,000 steam power plant located on the Arkansas 
river, near Muskogee. This plant will use fuel oil at the 
beginning but will be equipped for the burning of coal and 
has been located in close proximity to the coal fields, with 
this in view. This plant will have a capacity of 22,500 kilo- 
watts at the start and may ultimately go to 50,000 kilowatts. 
It will be the center of a great transmission system cover- 
ing many counties in Eastern and central Oklahoma, includ- 
ing a 100-mile line to Ft. Smith, Ark., to cost $600,000 with 
a branch running into the heart of the Oklahoma coal fields 
to cost $100,000. 

Along the line of this transmission system, many small 
electric light plants have been absorbed including those at 
Checotah, Eufaula, Poteau, Heavener, Depew, Webber Falls, 
Gore and Vian. 

The Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., recently announced 
that work would begin at once on another big electric 
power plant to cost $3,000,000 to be built at Harrah, near 
Oklahoma City. This will be 20,000 horsepower and have 
a generating capacity of 15,000 kilowatts, with an ultimate 
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capacity of 50,000 kilowatts. The construction is expected 
to be completed by the end of 1923. 

The Oklahoma Power Company at Tulsa has already 
started the enlargement of its big power plant on the Ar- 
kansas river in West Tulsa. The capacity of this plant is 
being doubled, giving it 20,000 horsepower. The energy 
from this plant is distributed chiefly by the Public Service 
Company of Oklahoma and the Oklahoma Power Company, 
which are subsidiaries of the Middle West Utilities company 
of Chicago. The Public Service company of Oklahoma, 
The Oklahoma Power company, the Choctaw Power & 
Light Company, the Southern Oklahoma Power company, 
the Lawton and Duncan Electric company, the Sand Springs 
Light and Water company, are among the electrical utilities 
in this state that are the most active in the extension of 
high lines and the enlargement of their power facilities. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-two will be famous-in the 
annals of Oklahoma as the year in which the greatest prog- 
ress was made.towards the absorption of municipally-owned 
electric light plants. Fifteen such plants have been taken 
over by privately owner companies during the year. This 
statement should be modified by explaining that in a few 
cases, the cities have retained their local distributing sys- 
tems and have made contracts to purchase the electricity 
from high lines either at the city gates, or have voted bonds 
to build a high line to the plant of the privately owned com- 
pany. In all of these cases, however, with the exception of 
one, the cities have discontinued the manufacture of elec- 
tricity in the city plant, after being convinced by experience 
that they could not continue the manufacture of electrical 
energy in the small municipally owned plant as cheaply as 
they could purchase this energy from the high lines of the 
privately owned utility. The one exception is Pawhuska, 
which is using high line service to supplement the energy it 
manufactures in its own plant. : 

The introduction of the automatic telephone into Okla- 
homa occurred during 1922. The first.automatic exchange 
was installed in February, by the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company to serve the northwestern residential sec- 
tion of Oklahoma City. The equipment and exchange 
building cost the company nearly three-fourths of a million 
dollars. The company plans to extend this machine switch- 
ing equipment to other parts of Oklahoma City during the 
next few years and also to install exchanges in other cities. 

This company, during 1922 also practically rebuilt its 
exchanges in several Oklahoma cities and towns. These 
improvements include expenditures of about $300,000 in 
Tulsa, and substantial improvements at Cleveland, Holden- 
ville, Drumright, Okmulgee, Henryetta, Tonkawa, Mus- 
kogee, Perry and Ardmore. 

There are approximately 300 independent telephone 
companies in this state and several of these have installed 
new exchanges and greatly improved their local facilities. 
Among these improvements, was the extension and installa- 
tion of new equipment and machinery by the Broken Arrow 
Telephone Company; Western Telephone company of EI- 
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more City; The Guymon and Hansford Telephone company, 
at Guymon; Poteau Telephone company, at Poteau; Fred- 
erick Telephone company, at Frederick; Yale Telephone 
company at Yale, and the Sand Springs Telephone com- 
pany, at Sand Springs. The Yale Telephone company and 
the Frederick Telephone company have been pioneering in 
the use of radio as a supplement to telephone service and 
are giving, receiving and broadcasting radio service to the 
citizens of their respective towns and communities. Several 
new oil towns that have sprung up almost like magic during 
the past year have already been supplied with telephone 
service through the enterprise of the independent companies, 
including Magnolia City, Apperson, and Shidler. 


Oklahoma was fortunate during the past year in having 
a plentiful supply of natural gas. Present indications are 
that there will be no gas shortage in Oklahoma during the 
coming winter. For several years, Oklahoma cities and 
towns suffered periodically during cold weather from gas 
shortages. The Oklahoma Natural Gas company, the Em- 
pire companies, the Lone Star Gas company and other gas 
transportation utilities in this state have spent millions of 
dollars within the past two years in attempting to overcome 
as far as possible, the danger of gas shortage. The Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Company has opened up several lines 
which lead to gas fields now practically exhausted and re- 
built them to fields recently discovered. 

This company has spent more than a million dollars a 
year in attempting to overcome the gas shortage in this 
state. While Oklahoma stands second in the production of 
natural gas, the life of most of the wells average about three 
years and gas companies are continually put to great ex- 
pense in seeking new sources of supply and building new 
lines to these fields. A number of very large natural gas 
producers have been brought in during the past year and 
several of these have been connected with the lines of the 
great transportation companies which have contracted for 
new supplies in order to be ready for an emergency that 
might arise. The local gas distributing companies have also 
spent large sums in enlarging local distributing mains, re- 
pairing leaks and in educating their patrons to a more con- 
servative and economical use of natural gas. More than a 
score of towns, heretofore, without natural gas service, have 
been supplied with local distributing systems within the past 
year and franchises have been granted by about a dozen 
more towns to companies that proposed to furnish gas to 
them within the next few months. 

There is but one artificial gas plant in Oklahoma, at 
Chickasha, where efforts are now being made to secure 
natural gas from big wells that were brought in last summer 
near that city. About 200 cities and towns in this state have 
natural gas service. These lie mostly in Eastern and central 
positions of the state. Few towns in Western Oklahoma 
have natural gas service. 

The past year shows but few extensions to the electric 
railway systems of Oklahoma. Only a few miles of inter- 
urban lines have been built and extensions of city lines have 
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been confined chiefly to Oklahoma City, Tulsa and Mus- 
kogee. Electric railways in Oklahoma, as in other portions 
of the country, are just beginning to recover from the evil 
effects of the war and the reconstruction period. Three elec- 
tric railways cities of the state succumbed to the troubles 
growing out of that period combined with automobiles and 
jitney competition. This was in Bartlesville, Okmulgee and 
Ardmore. The last to suspend, being the Ardmore line. 

The two electric railway systems at Tulsa, have spent 
several thousand dollars within the last year in improve- 
ments, regardless of the fact that they have been compelled 
to compete with jitneys and:‘bus lines. The Tulsa Street 
Railway Company has put on several twenty-five passenger 
buses, supplementing its trolley lines in that city. The Okla- 
homa Union Railway company, which is chiefly engaged in 
interurban traffic, has made many improvements and is now 
planning to build interurban line to Claremore and other 
cities in Eastern Oklahoma. The Oklahoma Railway Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Oklahoma City, the largest single 
system in the state has spent approximately $300,000 in ex- 
tending and improving city lines at Oklahoma City. That 
company is now engaged in attempting to finance an in- 
terurban extension from Guthrie to Stillwater, also proposed 
purchase and electrification of a branch of the M. K. & T. 
railway, running from Oklahoma City to Atoka. 

The Pittsburg County Railway company has purchased 
several new interurban cars that represent the latest word 
in modern construction and has also obtained new terminal 
facilities in McAlester, anticipating future rapid growth of 
its business. The Northeastern Oklahoma Railway com- 
pany made some extensions of its lines and is now 
negotiating for franchise and bonuses for several cities in 
Northeastern Oklahoma, looking towards further extensions 
of its interurban system. 

The Joplin and Pittsburg Railway company has already 
begun an extension of its"line from its present terminus ar 
Columbus, Kansas to Picher, Oklahoma. Columbus | 
voted $20,000 in bonds to assist in this extension which will 
cost approximately $350,000. 


has 


A Review of Ohio Public Utilities for 1922 


By BENJAMIN E. LING 
Director, Ohio Committee on Public Utility Information 


industry in almost every line of endeavor, as compared 

with the, for the most part, gloomy days of 1921, it 
naturally follows as a matter of course, that the public utili- 
ties of Ohio, taken as a whole, participated in a marked de- 
gree in the almost universal, if indeed relative prosperity 
of 1922. , 

Using the best barometer at hand at the present moment, 
namely, the output of electrical energy from the central sta- 
tion plants in Ohio for the ten months of the year up to 
November ist, it can be stated that the entire year, while 
possibly not the fattest in the way of income for all utility 
companies, was assuredly far from one of the leanest in 
earnings for all phases of the utility industry. 

Indeed, the electric light and power industry throughout 
Ohio came back in a most extraordinary manner during the 
year just ending. This is best demonstrated by the fact that 
the public utility power plants in Ohio during 1922 reached 
new high records in the generation of their product. 

In the year 1921, the peak output of electrical energy 
for any one month was 231,986,000 K. W. hours.attained in 
the final month of the year, December, while in the ten 
months so far reported in 1922, each thirty-day period has 
been in excess of that 1921 peak, with but two exceptions, 
culminating in October’s new high reacord mark of 283,- 
394,000 K. W. hours. 

In short, in ten months of 1922 the electric central sta- 
tions of Ohio generated and sold 2,456,796,000 K. W. hours 
of electrical energy, as against a total, for the entire year 


[: a year characterized by a general revival of business and 
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of 1921, of 2,505,758,000, which means that the gain for this 
whole year over last may well exceed 500,000 K. W. hours 
when the November and December power records are com- 
piled. 

The following table tells the K. W. hour production 
month by month, for the two years, of Ohio central station 
plants, in the most striking manner: 


Month 1921 1922 
K. W. Hours K. W. Hours 
Panuanyesn dee castes em eases 222,423,000 232,073,000 
Deb r Wainyigar dees ciencreinee seers tere 195,596,000 216,378,000 
IMiar Chek ton sys stosmier sake 213,176,000 242 250,000 
April Sacepeaee ates keheha ete 205,801,000 228,684,000 
EN AER in Ron SRO OE MOK a> Or 198,688,000 242,926,000 
RIVE! Seats eons civ te iene Ne 198,339,000 244,743,000 
italy. orcptcns pap tos phe tery ack) Ae 194,141,000 240,204,000 
AUS USE Meera sek aie meetin a ete wear se 205.990,000 266,126,000 
Septemberiect aeate sarttent 205,300,000 260,018,000 
Octoberdky jctisret 53 ot alhe ey oes 207,829,000 283,394,000 2 
NOV embD erent neotenic SEGOSOOOO! LT A Were ctoretenens 
; IDIxedvoslNse Ghyoqoocgcuk duos 231,986,000) |S aieie eiotlelerietar 


Inasmuch as Ohio’s industries are largely electrified and 
for the most part receive their power from the central sta- 
tion plants, these figures tell a most remarkable story of 
better business and renewed industrial activity in every way 
in Ohio during 1922. 

In the eleven big industrial centers of the state, huge 
increases in the amount of electric current production were 
especially noticeable, varying from an increase of 13 per 
cent for Columbus, 17 per cent for Dayton and 18 per cent 
for Lorain, to an increase of 40 per cent for Akron, 35 per 
cent for Youngstown, 69 per cent for Canton and 91 per 
cent for Warren, with increases of 21 per cent for Cleve- 
land, 30 per cent for Cincinnati, 20 per cent for Toledo and 
19 per cent for Alliance in between, the average increase for 
the entire 11 industrial centers being 28.4 per cent in greater 
electrical energy produced and consumed. 

While not so marked, this tremendous increase in the 
output of electrical energy in Ohio has also been reflected in 
improved conditions for the other phases of the utility in- 
dustry, such as the telephone, the gas and electric traction 
utilities. ¢ 

Financing of Ohio’s great public utility enterprises con- 


tinued during 1922 to be one of the most engrossing prob- 


lems of the operating executives. In the course of the year, 
up to the middle of December, the State Utilities Commis- 
sion had authorized the electric light and power, telephone, 
electric railways, gas, water and motor bus utility companies 
to issue and sell $92,873,244 worth of new securities. Of this 
total $66,848,055 was for refunding and reorganization pur- 
poses, while $26,025,189 was to improve and extend and bet- 
ter service. 

The following table specifics the purpose for which the 
State Utilities Commission authorized the issuance of the 
new securities: 


Refunding Additions 
and and Total 

Reorganization Betterments Authorized 

Electric light and power........ $27,691,498 $12,232,990 $39,924,488 
TNelepnones aa orotate Cis aeseeeens 3 207,665 4,275,449 7,112,549 
Electric) rathways — loniee - ete er-keeiae 25,170.192 8,758,650 33,198,842 
Naturaliigas: Steocnr ese rke hiner LO O0OKO OO. wate risers 10,000,000 
Mianatiactured measur. sys mu-ustke itera 8320.05 Fenty Peel th. 8,200 
Water <si-dauuegeretera sete choo caneienae 770,500 269,200 1,039,700 
Motor! Bis lintestck eo eeieterstsneteter< 5 etcieietcre tare 488,900 488,900 
Grand totale: asyneuciepisiaicn |: $66,848,055 $26,025,189 $92,873,244 


These figures indicate that the public utility companies 
of Ohio had to obtain money for their new capital require- 
ments at the rate of about $210 a minute, more than $300,000 
a day or approximately $3.50 a second. In other words, 
the public service companies had to invest over $15 addi- 
tional new capital for every man, woman and child in the 
state during the past year. In order to obtain part of this 
new money, the public service companies continued their plan 
of encouraging customers to buy utility securities and if 
possible, to invest enough to permit their dividends to pay 
their bills for public utility services. 

Customer ownership of utilities, in fact, is steadily gain- 
ing greater momentum throughout the state. In less than 
thirty days, for example, the Ohio Public Service Co., oper- 
ating electric light and power plants in Lorain, Elyria, War- 
ren, Massillon, Mansfield and Alliance, sold more than 
$1,000,000 worth of securities to more than 2,512 customers 
and employes. ge 
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The number of Ohioans who own public utility securi- 
ties is rapidly growing in number and today it is estimated 
that in excess of 150,000 are drawing dividends from their 
holdings in public service corporations. 

Substantial progress was also made during 1922, look- 
ing toward the ultimate physical interconnection of all the 
great electric light and power companies in the entire state. 
In fact by the spring of 1923 power produced down on the 
Ohio River will meet up with that produced up at the upper 
end of the state on the shores of Lake Erie, by means of 
great transmission lines now being built. 


New generating stations and transmission lines covering 
many miles have been completed during the year or are in 
the course of construction, by the American Gas & Elec- 
tric’s interests, the Ohio Public Service Co., the Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co., the Dayton Power & Light Co., 
the Toledo-Edison Co. and the Union Gas & Electric Co. 
of Cincinnati. In fact, the building program of these com- 
panies started or planned during 1922 will exceed in cost 
$25,000,000. 

New customers, industrial, commercial and domestic, 
were taken on during 1922 by the electric light and power 
companies at such a rapid rate that today these concerns 
have more than 800,000 meters installed for electrical serv-' 
ice, Or an average of about one meter for, every seven per- 
sons in the state. 


In the realm of the telephone, the year has been signal- 
ized by the rapidity with which the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
has been eliminating dual systems in the various cities. At 
the start of the year there were 38 cities and towns in which 
the telephone service was to be unified by the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. as a result of its purchase of competing lines. 
Up to the middle of December, no fewer than 17 of these 
38 cities had already had their telephone service combined 
into one system, these places being Dresden, Celineville, 
Columbiana, Sebring, Leetonia, Roseville, Lisbon, East 
Palestine, Nelsonville, Sandusky, East Liverpool, Wellsville, 
Fostoria, Dover, Washington C. H., Salem and London. 


As a result of the taking over of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. properties at the beginning of the 
year, the Ohio Bell now operates all the Bell properties in 
the state with the exception of that in Cincinnati. 


There are today more than 810,000 telephones in use 
in Ohio, 

Due to the fact that natural gas is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain, and also due to the mild weather, 
Ohio’s natural gas companies, generally speaking, did not 
enjoy a prosperity equivalent to that of the electric light 
and power companies in 1922, but Ohio still continues to be 
the greatest natural gas consuming state in the Union, with 
its 946,802 users, and as quickly as a number of rate ques- 
tions are settled, this phase of the utility industry looks for- 
ward to better prospects in the future. 


The business depression of 1921 did not affect the city 
and interurban traction companies as strongly as it did 
other businesses, with the result that their big slump came in 
the early months of 1922, but for the past five months, all 
of these lines have been enjoying a far better business than 
in the early part of the year. Reports from Cleveland, To- 
ledo, Cincinnati, Columbus and Youngstown show that the 
railway companies in those cities all will carry many thou- 
sands more riders this year than last. 

Motor bus competition and the increasing use of auto- 
mobiles has continued to effect very seriously the interurban 
industry in Ohio, representing an investment of more than 
$230,000,000. I fact, motor buses are now covering more 
distance miles between cities in Ohio than are the inter- 
urbans, the one-way passenger carrying milage of the motor 
buses being a trifle more than 3,100, while that of the inter- 
urbans is less than 2,900 miles. 


During the course of the year, literally hundreds of new 
motor bus operators have started in the transportation busi- 
ness, and today there is no city of any size in the state but 
what has anywhere from two to a dozen bus lines radiating 
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out of adjoining communities. The number of lines exceed, 


in fact, 600, and recently there has been started a movement 


to combine numbers of these companies into larger cor- 
porations. 


Two years ago the State Legislature placed motor bus 
lines under control of the Public Utilities Commission, but 
this law was so loosely drawn that, in effect, its only re- 
quirements are to cause the motor bus operators to make 
reports to the commission without giving the commission 
any specific power over them. 


At the coming session of the Ohio Legislature, drastic 
legislation is being planned, covering the operation of these 
buses. 


The Farm Bloc in the Legislature is uniting with other 
interests to enact legislation that will require motor buses and 
motor vehicles used for carrying freight to obtain a Certifi- 
cate of Convenience and Necessity from the State Utilities 
Commission before they begin operation, that will tax them 
according to the weight and speed in proportion to damage 
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done highways, and which will also reauire them to be 
covered by heavy liability insurance. 

The bus operators, on the other hand, have just per- 
fected a state-wide organization to fight any attempt at any- 
thing they consider too drastic legislation that might imperil 
their business. 

The total gross operating income of the natural gas, 
electric light and power, telephone, artificial gas, privately 
operated water companies, and city and interurban railway 
companies in 1921, was $235,513,894.05 on an investment of 
$1,059,710,277.52. The operating expenses for the year 
amounted to $177,532,800.97. 

. Based on reports for the first ten months of 1922, 7 is 
certain that there will be a large increase in the operating 
income of all phases of the utility industry in the state for 
this entire year, without a too great boost in operating ex- 
penses. 

In brief, it is the confident feeling of Ohio’s utility 
and more prosperous year to come in 1923. 
operators that 1922 has seen the foundation laid for a better 


PHASES OF PUBLC UTILITIES MANAGEMENT DISCUSSED BY EXPERTS 


Investment and Speculation in New York 
City Traction Bonds 


By WM. CARNEGIE EWEN 


Mr. Ewen has specialized in the New York City Traction bonds for 
a number of years, and is generally conceded to be the leading authority 
on those issues.—The Editor. 


OR the past five years or more, the New York City 

Traction Companies, in addition 10 their primary func- 

tion as common carriers, have served the purpose of a 
“political football.” Republicans and Democrats, alike, both 
in City and State campaigns, have taken a “crack” at the 
Tractions. The general public has viewed, with apprehension, 
the political prominence that has been given these companies. 
The investor has inquired, “What will Hylan do?” or “What 
will Smith do?” or “What will the Transit Commission do?” 
Few have asked the more important question, “What CAN 
they do?” 

It should not be forgotten that the Traction Companies 
have certain fundamental rights, and at the same time, the 
City and State have certain limitations in their powers. These 
rights and limitations may be briefly summed up as follows: 


1. Under the Constitution of the United States, private 
property cannot be confiscated. 
The Companies operate either under long term fran- 
chises, or under contract with the City of New York 
(as in the case of the I. R. T. and B. R. T. subway 
elevated systems), which cannot be rescinded or 
broken without adequate recompense to the compa- 
nies. 
3. Under its present Charter, the City of New York is 
not impowered to own or to operate public utilities. 
4. The City’s borrowing capacity is automatically lim- 
ited by Law. 


From the foregoing, it is evident: First, that until its 
Charter is amended (which would take considerable time to 
put through the necessary Legislation) the City of New 
York cannot acquire its transit lines. Second, that even if 
the City should, be thus empowered it could not confiscate 
the lines, but would be obliged to take them over on a fair 
basis of valuation. This matter of the valuation could be 
carried up to the Supreme Court of the United States for 
adjudication, if necessary. Third, that even if the City pro- 
posed buying the lines at a valuation which met the approval 
of the various security holders, there is a grave question of 
the City’s ability to finance the project, owing to the limita- 
tion if its debt as controlled by Law. 
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The Traction Companies were greatly handicapped and 
embarrassed by the tremendous increases in operating costs 
which came as a result of the period of Post War inflation. 


The price of coal more than doubled and wages nearly 
trebled. In the face of these great increases in operating 
expenses, the various companies were not granted any relief, 
in the form of an increased fare, even of a temporary nature. 
Earnings melted away, and numerous companies were forced 
into Receivership. During this extreme period, the unyield- 
ing attitude of the Board of Estimate, as to fare increases, 
was indeed a menace, but, with the passing of the period of 
inflation and. the gradual return of general conditions to a 
normal basis, the Traction Companies are gradually working 
into a position where many of them will be able to report 
substantial earnings on the five-cent fare basis. 


All the New York City Traction Companies make their 
returns for the fiscal year to June 30th, and the annual fig- 
ures for the year which ended June 30, 1922, have recently 
been made public. In practically every instance, a very 
marked improvement is shown over the preceding year, and 
in many cases substantial earnings are reported after the 
deduction of all fixed charges. 

Indications are that the Traction Companies have defi- 
nitely and unquestionably “rounded the corner.” The lean 
years of the period of post war inflation taught valuable les- 
sons in economics and efficiencies in management, and the 
continuation of decreases in operating costs, as they approach 
a more normal level, are being reflected in Net Earnings. 

With these facts in mind, the writer is of the belief and 
opinion that some unusual opportunities exist at the present 
time among certain of the underlying bonds of the Traction 
companies of New York City. Many of these issues are 
secured by first “closed” mortgages,on New York City real 
estate, which, in some cases, has an assessed valuation equal 
to more than the selling price of the bonds. A brief resume 
of some of the more attractive of these issues, both from a 
standpoint of investment and speculation, will tend to illus- 
trate a few of the unusual opportunities which are available. 


Kings County Elevated Railroad Company First Mortgage 
4s of 1949 


The Kings County Elevated Railroad. Company was 
merged with the Brooklyn Union Elevated Railroad Com- 
pany in 1900, and in 1912 this latter company was consoli- 
dated with two minor lines to form the New York Consoli- 
dated Railroad Company. The New York Consolidated 
Railroad Company is controlled by the Brooklyn Rapid Tran- 
sit Company, through stock ownership, and as the “Consoli- 
dated” company is the operator of all the B. R. T. subway 
and elevated lines, its great importance to that system is 


apparent. , 


The Kings County Elevated First Mortgage 4s are out- 
standing only in the amount of $7,000,000. They are secured 
by an absolute first and “closed” mortgage on very valuable 
properties. The properties against which the bonds are a 
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urst lien consist of about 8.40 miles of elevated railroad 
structure and 8.10 miles of private “right of way,” as well as 
other parcels of real estate not used in the operation of the 
Road. The “private right of way,” which is 50 feet wide, and 
owned in fee, runs directly through the heart of “Flatbush,” 
one of New York City’s finest and most exclusive residential 
districts. The mortgage also covers a parcel of property, 
known as the “Brighton Beach Hotel property,” consisting 
of 19 acres on the ocean front, which is now being developed 
for bungalow sites. On a real estate basis, alone, these two 
parcels, i. e., the private right of way and the Brighton Beach 
Hotel property, are worth, in the writer’s opinion, more than 
the present aggregate selling price of the outstanding bonds. 

The New York Consolidated Railroad Company operates 
its own elevated lines in connection with certain City-owned 
subway. lines, under a long term contract with the City of 
New York. The contract specifically provides cumulative 
preferentials, out of net earnings, to which the company is 
entitled before the city receives anything, and against these 
preferentials the prior charge is the interest on the Kings 
County Elevated 4s. Thus, the combined earning power of 
the entire B. R® T. subway and elevated system (including 
city-owned lines) stands behind these bonds. For the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1922, these combined net earnings 
amounted to $6,640,000, or the equivalent of over TWENTY- 
THREE times interest charges of $280,000 on the bonds in 
question. Interest on the bonds has been paid regularly and 
without interruption since issuance in 1899. 

Kings County Elevated 4s are currently selling at about 
75, yielding close to 6 per cent to maturity. They compare 
favorably with many railroad issues which are selling at 
little better than a 5 per cent or less, and may be classified 
as a thoroughly conservative and “gilt edge” investment 
issue. 


Brooklyn Union Elevated Railroad Company First Mort- 
gage 5s of 1950 


These bonds might well be termed a “sister” bond to 
the Kings County Elevated 4s. They are outstanding in 
amount of $15,967,000 and are secured by a first “closed” 
mortgage on valuable and important elevated lines, which 
are closely linked up with the city subways. They are addi- 
tionally secured by a second mortgage on all the properties 
of the Kings County Elevated. 

Both the Kings County Elevated 4s and the Brooklyn 
Union Elevated 5s underlie $16,000,000 Receiver’s Certificates 
and over $33,000,000 par value of other junior securities, At 
their present price of about 8334, the Brooklyn Union Ele- 
vated 5s yield about 6.25 per cent. They are extremely well 
secured and entitled to an excellent investment rating. 


Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 10-Year 7% Secured 
Notes of 1932 


The capital readjustment of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, which has recently been carried out, has 
definitely removed any danger of Receivership and placed the 
company on a sound basis, owing to substantial reductions 
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that have been made in fixed charges. 

The Ten Year 7 Per Cent Secured Notes of 1932 are 
secured by pledge of the Company’s First & Refunding 
Mortgage 5 Per Cent Bonds of 1966, at a price of 57%. In 
other words, each $1,000 Secured 7 Per Cent Note has be- 
hind it $1,736 par value of First & Refunding 5s. As the 
First & Refunding 5s are selling at about 74, the degree of 
security behind the notes is evident. The notes carry a con- 
version privilege, whereby they may be converted into the 
First & Refunding 5s at 80 for the first three years; 85 for 
the second three years, and 90 for the last four years of the 
duration of the notes. Thus, any upward move which might 
take place in the First & Refunding 5s would be directly 
reflected in the notes. 

The notes are selling at about 95%4, at which price the 
yield is approximately 7.65 per cent. These notes have a 
good degree of security and their convertible feature and 
high yield makes them doubly attractive as a semi-speculative 
investment. 


Broadway and Seventh Avenue Railroad Company First 
Consolidated 5s of 1942 


This line forms the “backbone” of the New York Rail- 
ways System. Its route runs from 59th Street and Central 
Park, down Seventh Avenue and Broadway, to South Ferry, 
most of the traffic being short-haul. The company also owns 
the entire’ block, bounded by Sixth and Seventh Avenues and 
50th and 51st Streets, Manhattan, and a large office building 
at Broadway and Houston Street, known as the “Cable 
Building.” The assessed valuation of this real estate, alone, 
without any valuation for trackage, franchises, equipment, 
etc., amounts to more than the present aggregate selling price 
of the bonds. 

The company is a part of the New York Railways Sys- 
tem, which guarantees the interest on the bonds under the 
terms of its lease. It is inconceivable that New York Rail- 
ways would permit a default in the interest on these bonds, 
for by so doing the holders could foreclose the mortgage and 
recover their property, which is so strategically situated that 
the entire New York Railways system would be disrupted as 
a result. Interest has been paid continuously on these bonds 
since they were issued over 28 years ago. They offer un- 
usual profit possibilities, combined with a strong degree of 
security, and at their present price of about 70, yield approxi- 
mately 8 per. cent. 


Third Avenue Railway Company Adjustment Income 5s 
of 1960 


These bonds are an out and out speculation, but they 
have possibilities for a very large market appreciation, which 
makes them especially attractive. Interest is payable only 
if earned, but is cumulative and at the present time the accu- 
mulated back interest amounts to 224% per cent. The bonds, 
however, are now paying current interest at the rate of 5 
per cent per annum, and there is no reasongto question its 


continuance. 
The company has recently made public its annual report 
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for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922. Earnings for this 
period showed the interest on the Adjustment Income 5s 
fully covered with a surplus remaining of over $200,000. The 
Balance Sheet indicated a very sound working capital posi- 
tion. Current Assets stood at $5,400,000 against Current 
Liabilities of only $1,900,000. Of the Current Assets over 
$4,500,000 was in cash items and government bonds. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that the company is 
in a position to make a substantial payment on account of 
the accumulated interest on the Adjustment Income bonds. 
The management, however, is very conservative and, un- 
questionably, will not jeopardize their strong cash position 
until they are thoroughly convinced that the company is 
entirely “out of the woods.” But as earnings for the first 
three months of the current fiscal year show a decided im- 
provement over the corresponding period a year ago, it is 
logical to presume that the fiscal year to June 30, 1923, will 
record a similar improvement. 

These bonds are now selling at about 56, at which price 
they yield over 9 per cent. The fact that the continuance 
of current interest seems reasonably certain, combined with 
the possibility of eventually receiving the 22% per cent of 
arrears in interest, makes these bonds appear very desirable 
as a business man’s investment, for an individual in a position 
to assume the risk of an income bond. 


New York Railways Company First Real Estate and 
Refunding 4s of 1942 


These bonds have been in default of interest since July 
1, 1919, and there is no prospect of a resumption of interest 
at an early date. The company operates the majority of the 
surface car lines in the Borough of Manhattan and will un- 
questionably have to be reorganized before it can get on its 
feet again. Plans for a reorganization are being discussed 
at the present time, but nothing definite has yet been accom- 
plished, and it is hardly to be expected thdt any specific pro- 
gram will be through before the latter part of 1923, at the 
earliest. 

The bonds in question, however, which are quoted in the 
neighborhood of 32, are secured by a first mortgage on cer- 
tain real estate in New York City, in addition to the regular 
railway properties themselves. This real estate, alone, has 
an assessed valuation, which is equivalent to about 50 cents 
on the dollar of outstanding First Real Estate & Refunding 
4s. Thus, it will be observed, that the real estate equities 
alone, have a value of about 18 points above the present 
selling price of the bonds. Under a reorganization, holders 
of these bonds cannot hope to receive a full reinstatement 
of their security, but they should eventually “work out” on 
a much better basis than prevailing prices. For one willing 
to exercise patience, a purchase of these bonds at the present 
time, should in the end return a very substantial profit. 


Note: This article was written 
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Relief of Traffic Transportation in Growing 
Cities Without Added Investment 


By HAROLD ALMERT 


Consulting Engineer, Technical Counsel, Chicago 


RAFFIC statistics of many of our larger growing cities 
TE stow that the amount of vehicular traffic and number 

of pedestrians passing a given point in the congested 
business areas are excessive, causing serious delay to both 
street cars and vehicles and render crossing of pedestrians 
unsafe and‘ uncomfortable. 

It is obvious that it is the duty of those to whom the 
furnishing of transportation is intrusted to adequately serve 
the territory occupied, so long as those facilities can be 
furnished within financial reason and within physical possi- 
bility. Provided also, however, that the public or its rep- 
resentatives by its acts, attitude and habits does not prevent 
the financing, operation and maintenance of adequate fa- 
cilities. 
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From the many studies made of the down-town traffic 
conditions of Chicago and other cities, those conversant 
with the facts know that with the present riding habits of 
the public, and the area of the streets available, the street 
railway companies are up against an insurmountable phys- 
ical obstacle in increasing surface and elevated transpor- 
tation, that no reasonable amount of capital, legislation or 
condemnation of the present owners and operators will 
overcome. 

Boiled down and stated in simplest words, unless the 
city can say to the companies, “We will double the down- 
town street area and outlets to the residential transporta~ 
tion facilities and you double your surface and elevated 
transportation facilities on those streets,” we may as well 
dismiss hope of increasing the number of cars above 
ground in the loop during rush periods, and devote ourselves 
to some other solution of the problem. 

At a meeting of the various engineering associations of 
Chicago, a symposium of the Chicago transportation prob- _ 
lem was presented. 

It was there stated that Chicago is ten years behind 
in its transportation facilities, and that we have no agreed 
upon plan for its development in the future. It was also 
stated that if we had an acceptable and agreed upon plan, 
it will take ten years of active construction to catch up 

‘* our reauirements because of the continual growth of 
the city. Many other cities are in this same fix. 

Most cities have no agreed upon plan for systematic 
cevelopment of their traffic and transportation and even 

they do go to work earnestly-and conscientiously to 
develop a plan, it must take several years to design, ap- 

ra ° “nd construct relief measures, and in the meantime 
cend‘tions becom? unbearable and city growth retarded. 

In the meantime, is there any hope for immediate re- 
lief? Is there any way in which our present facilities can 
be made to better serve the riding public while permanent 
relief is being provided? In a growing city, to stand still 
is to go back. | 

If we admit, as we must, that because of our inability 
to furnish more streets, the companies cannot add more 
cars in the down-town district during rush hours, it is 
obviously not up to the companies. 

If it is not up to the companies or the city, then if 
there is a solution for immediate relief, it must be up to the 
riding public: the merchants, manufacturers and employers 
of street car riders. 

Can the riding public furnish substantial, immediate 
relief? My answer is it can. 

Will such relief work any hardship or cause any un- 
warranted sacrifice on the part of the riding public? I 
believe not. 

Will such class inure to the benefit or detriment of any 
other class other than the riders themselves? Retail stores, 
restaurants, motion picture theatres and others will be 
materially benefited, as will also pubfic utilities other than 
the surface and elevated roads, to some extent. 

Will such relief furnished by the riding public be a 
temporary expedient that should be abandoned the mo- 
ment adequate new facilities are provided, or will such 
relief work in and form part of the permanent solution? 
Properly carried out, it will stimulate growth, materially 
hold down the future investment in transportation facili- 
ties and thereby reduce materially the ultimate cost of 
transportation. 

Will the proposed relief materially reduce the operat- 
ing cost of the present surface and elevated roads? Not if 
the present number of cars and headway are maintained. 

How much can the riding public increase the capacity 
in present transportation facilities during the rush periods, 
or how much can present crowding and congestion be re- 
duced? From nothing to 50 per cent, depending on the 
degree of cooperation. 


The Solution 
In entering upon city life we form habits, some good 
and some bad. Some are of our choosing, some we drift 
into, and others are thrust upon us by our employers, if 
working people, or by our customers if we are tradesmen. 
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The one bad if not vicious habit and which increases 
the cost and inconvenience of transportation and many 
other lines of business is that we all want or have to go 
to work about the same time; we all want or have to ride 
home from work about the same time, and all want or 
have to seek recreation in the evening or do our uptown 
shopping about the same time. 

If you analyze this habit, you will find the cause for 
many unnecessary costs and lack of service in our daily 
city life. ql 

In the management of one of Chicago’s public utilities 
and a study of its customers, the term “diversity factor” 
was discovered and coined. 

The discovery of that factor and the constant improve- 
ment of it enabled that company to build up the largest 
and best service of its kind in the world, and is principally 
due to their finding means by which their customers use 
their facilities more uniformly over many hours per day 
instead of all using it for about one hour in the evening 
as in the past. 

The term is easily understood and is equally applicable 
and valuable in almost every walk of life; and is the heart 


of the solution of immediate relief of our transportation 
congestion. ; 


It will involve no investment by a city or the trans- 
portation companies. 


The solution lies in the systematic staggering. of busi- 
ness hours of all stores, factories, offices and all other 
business undertakings in the congested areas so as to flat- 
ten out the present morning and evening peaks, and is up 


to the employers in the districts where traffic congestion 
exists. 


If every man or woman that is going down-town to- 
morrow would get out on his or her street car corner at 
the same time, the chances are only a fourth would be 
able to find room to hang on the first few cars that go by. 


On the other hand, if instead of all trying to go down- 
town at the same time, each by appointment went down 
at a time best suited to the traction facilities available, 
everybody would have room to sit or stand 
crowding. 


without 


The first extreme is what we are unconsciously work- 
ing toward, and is growing more costly and unnecessary. 


The second, which is ideal from a traction operator's 
standpoint, is equally unnecessary, unless the policy of a 
seat for every rider is insisted upon. 


Between these two extremes, however, lies the solu- 
tion of immediate substantial relief without expenditures 
by the city or companies for increased facilities. 

Without analyzing this plan, some will promptly say, 
“It is too radical; no big city has ever attempted it.” 

Others will say, “Our habits are too deep rooted; the 
plan can’t be made compulsory by City Ordinance; too 


many people and lines of business are involved; and, there- 
fore, the plan is not practical. 


Still others will say, “I will come and go as I choose 
and don’t propose to be dictated to.” 


Any worth-while improvement of magnitude will meet 
with such objections and more. 


Many who object will not be convinced until the plan 
is in successful operation, and still others will be hard 
headed enough to accept the comfort and convenience of 
the improvement and still refuse to admit the improvement. 


If the plan will promptly furnish material relief to a 
great majority, with little or no inconvenience, and no cost, 
and at the same time be a material financial benefit to 
many lines of business, isn’t the plan worth while? 


All that is necessary is the adoption of the idea by a 
City Council and the passage of an ordinance or resolution 
to work it out and make it effective by creating a Traffic 
Relief Commission composed of a Traffic Expert, one or 
more members of the City Council, and a member from 
each of the leading civic and business organizations. This 
commission to canvass the stores, factories and office build- 
ings in the congested areas by questionnaires as to the 


opening and closing hours and the number of car riders 
in each. With such data collected, the traffic expert can 
plan a schedule of opening and closing hours with a spread 
of not to exceed one hour; that is, half an hour earlier or 
later for any one class, and balancing these, will be able 
to reduce congestion on the streets and cars 50 per cent 
during the rush hour periods. 


To this must be added the “I WILL” cooperation spirit 
and the plan will be put over. 


In Chicago such a plan will furnish relief equivalent to 
an expenditure of $60,000,000 in added transportation facil- 
ities, and if made effective, will materially reduce the fu- 
ture requirement for subways and rapid transit facilities. 

In addition to its relieving passenger traffic congestion, 
I have said it will be financially profitable to many lines 
of business. Let’s analyze briefly just one or two to illus- 
trate. 


Below is a very recent schedule of the percentage of 
people served during various hours of the day by one of 
the large restaurant concerns operating a number of places 
in the loop. 


Hours Percent Hours Percent Hours Percent 
7:00 a. m. 12 noon 7.06 4:00 p.m. 69 
8:00 6.00 12:30 p.m. 19.84 4:30 ok 
9:00 6.92 1:00 12.69 5:00 3.23 
9:30 .92 1:30 7.85 5:30 1.94 

10:00 92 2:00 3.70 6:00 5.89 

10:30 46 2:30 185 6:30 6.32 

11:00 1.39 3:00 69 7:00 3.42 

11:30 4.71 S530 .69 7:30 aby 


100.00 


It will be observed that from 12 noon to 1 p. m. they 
serve 32.53 per cent of the total number of patrons served 
during the day. 

If this represents their maximum capacity and the 
lunch time of their patrons, by staggering business hours, 
is lengthened out from 11 a. m. to 3 p. m., instead of 12 noon 
to 2 p. m, they could, with the same investment and same 
amount of labor, serve two and one-half to three times as 
many people with no more crowding; or they could serve 
the present number of people with less help and greater 
comfort and convenience and less waiting on the part of 
their patrons. 


Many people take their morning and evening meals in 
the outlying or residential districts, near their homes. Such 
restaurants and lunch rooms would be benefited by the 
increased diversity factor and would be able to serve more 
people with the same investment and labor by having pa- 
trons coming in earlier and later instead of all coming in 
about the same time. 


Take the motion picture theatres in the residential 
districts as another example. At present, if patrons are 
unable to get to the theatre by 7 p. m., the houses are full 
and long lines frequently stand waiting from 30 to 45 min- 
utes. jammed together like sardines, which is not only a 
waste of time, but is unhealthy and exceedingly unpleasant. 

Recent observations at one large theatre in the resi- 


dential district shows the daily patronage divided as fol- 
lows: 


Matinee 10% 
7 to 8 p. m. 20% 
8) to.9) (pam: 60% 
After 9 p. m. 10% 

100% 


By staggering business hours as suggested, many pa- 
trons would be ready by 6 or 6:30 and others would come 
much later than at present, so that with the present in- 
vestment at least one more well attended performance 
would be given and there would be room for all without 
waiting or crowding. 

So also with other lines of retail stores, more custom- 
ers can be served with present overhead and labor ex- 
pense, meaning more profit to the merchant or lower prices 
to customers, or dividing the benefits between the two. 

General offices in the large down-town buildings would 
derive no direct financial benefit. Taken by groups, having 
some open and close earlier and others open and close later 


and staggering the lunch time in the same way, will 
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greatly benefit their employees and ought to be sufficient 
compensation. Whether so considered or not, they owe it 
to their city to cooperate fully, cheerfully and wholeheart- 
edly. i Pelle 

Where office buildings with a miscellaneous: lot of ten- 
ants are concerned, the office building managers’ associa- 
tion can be of material help in working out a schedule, and 
they, as operators, would receive some benefits. 

Take an individual line where a large number of em- 
ployees are concerned, like the down-town department 
stores. They could, among themselves, by lot or otherwise, 
determine and submit an agreed upon schedule of stagger- 
ing opening and closing hours which would spread the time 
of arrival and departure of their employees an hour or more 
over their present practice. Ninety per cent of the sales 
in department stores of large cities are made between the 
hours of 11 a. m. and 4 p. m. 


When the plan is put into operation, the housewife and 
shopper will, no doubt, follow suit and will find that by the 
change occurring in her own home she is able to get down- 
town to shop earlier or later than at present and will find 
more room and better attention with 
shopping. 


more comfort in 


The improvement should not be confined to the Cen- 
tral district; the manufacturing district outside, where em- 
ployees experience crowding and delays in getting to and 
from work needs the same staggering of‘hours and will be 
benefited. Here, where there are no customers to serve, 
even greater diversity can be created and in many cases it 
will be found possible to have different departments of one 
factory start and stop at different hours. without disturb- 
ing continuity of manufacturing processes. Here, too, the 
matter of serving employees with hot lunches in their 
private lunch rooms will be simplified and less space and 
less equipment and labor will be required to serve their 
employees. 


The first schedule prepared can hardly be expected to 
be perfect, but even an imperfect schedule will furnish 
material relief and if worked on industriously and results 
carefully observed and checked, only minor changes will 
have to be made from time to time, and once installed, 
means should be provided to check results and adherence 
to the schedules periodically so as to keep it effectively 
operative, and this can be readily done by the cooperation 
of the surface and elevated roads with the commission. 

I have no doubt but what the adoption of this plan 
will create a condition in some homes where at present 
the whole family eats at breakfast together, that the father 
may have to have breakfast at seven and the son at seven- 
thirty, and maybe a daughter employed in office work, 
as late as 8 a. m., making it necessary for the mother or 
maid to get three individual breakfasts instead of one for 
all. Even so, there will, no doubt, be an equal number of 
families who now prepare three separate breakfasts that 
will, by the adoption of this plan, find that their hours are 
so changed that all breakfast together. 

Even if considered as an emergency measure, it is 
economically sound and constructive and once put into op- 
eration, the public will no more want to go back to our 
present conditions than they would think of abandoning 
the skip stops which I had to put into effect as a war 
measure, or any more than they would think of abandon- 
ing the daylight saving plan in summer. 

It can be made fully operative at a small cost in almost 
any large city within 90 days, but will require some cour- 
age to do. The plan has been in operation at the Henry 
Ford plant in Detroit for several years and is entirely 
successful. Without it they could never get their 50,000 
employees to work and away from work without serious 
delays and discomforts to their employees. 


It also means better employees physically and men- 
tally: better fit to serve their employers and the public. 
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Public Utility Securities from Standpoint of 
Investor 


BY EDWARD B. LEE 
* Statistician, Electric Bond and Share Company 


ROM the investor’s standpoint securities of public utility 
F companies should be the most desirable of all corpora- 

tion securities. They should- be the thost desirable 
primarily by reason of the absolutely essential service given 
by the companies issuing them. ’ 

It has been well said that every phase of human exist- 
ence comes into contact with public utilities. They are so 
absolutely essential that it is difficult to imagine how the 
world* could now get along should it be deprived of them. 
If people generally fail to realize how vitally important pub- 
lic utilities are it is due to the services of public utilities . 
having become commonplaces, so energetically, systemati- 
cally and intelligently have the services been developed and 
made available for universal use. 

Because of their essential character the public utilities 
are supervised by governmental bodies, whose function it 
is to see that the companies give the best possible service at 
rates assuring reasonable returns on property values. This 
factor adds materially to the strength and desirability of the 
securities‘ as investments. 

By the term public utilities, as it is now understood, is 
meant the electric power and. light, electric railway, gas, and 
telephone and telegraph industries. 


Magnitude of the Utility Industry 


These industries are now not only among the most es- 
sential, but among the largest of all industries in the United 
States. The electric power and light industry alone has 
an investment of probably $5,000,000,000, the electric rail- 
way industry. an investment of at least $5,000,000,000, the gas 
industry an investment of approximately $3,000,000,000, and 
the telephone and telegraph industries a combined invest- 
ment of about $3,000,000,000, making a total investment of 
approximately $16,000,000,000 for the four industries. 

One of the largest industries in the country is that of 
iron and steel, but according to the 1919 Census of Manu- 
facturers of the United States the aggregate Capital invested 
in the country’s iron and steel works, including rolling mills 
and blast furnaces, was in that, year less than $3,600,000,000. 
Thus the electric power and light industry and the electric 
railway industry are each of greater importance from a capi- 
tal standpoint than the iron and steel industry, which stands 
at the head of all manufacturing industries. 

Earnings of the utilities also run into big figures, al- 
though in proportion to their invested capital their earnings, 
unlike those of manufacturing and mercantile industries, are 
relatively very low. It is estimated that the electric power 
and light industry now has annual gross earnings of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000, and the electric railway industry earn- 
ings of about the same amount, while the earnings of gas 
companies are probably not far from $800,000,000 and those 
of the telephone and telegraph companies together about 
$1,500,000,000. This is a total of $4,300,000,000. 


Creation and Rapid Development 


Despite the universality of public utilities and the large 
amount of capital invested in them, these industries have 
been in existence only a comparatively few years. They are 
among our most modern business enterprises. The begin- 
ning of the electric power and light industry dates only from 
1879. The first practical electric railway in the United 
States began operation as recently as 1888, and the first tele- 
phone company began business in 1878. Artificial gas has 
been used for illuminating purposes since 1816, although the 
gas industry in its modern aspect is only a few decades old. 
The first commercially successful telegraph line in the world 
was opened for business in 1844, but the great expansion 
in the business took place a number of years later. Hence a 
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large proportion of those who use their services have seen , 


the beginnings of the electric power and light, electric rail- 
way and telephone industries and have witnessed the major 
development in the gas and telegraph industries. 

The greatest progress in all of these industries, with the 
exception of that of the telegraph, has been made during 
the last two decades. For example, the electric power and 
light industry in 1902, according to the United States Cen- 
sus, had an investment of only about $628,000,000, as .con- 
trasted with its present investment of approximately $5,000,- 
000,000. The gross earnings of the electric power and light 
companies in 1902 aggregated approximately $86,000,000, 
as contrasted with present annual gross earnings of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000. In 1902 the output of the electric gen- 
erating stations was about 2,508,000,000 kilowatt hours «s 
compared with an output of about 45,000,000,000 kilowatt 
hours during the present year. 

The marvelous expansion that has taken place during 
the last twenty years in the electric power and light industry 
(practically doubling itself every five years) has been due in 
part of course to the growth in population, but it has been 
due mostly to the steadily increasing uses to which electric 
energy has been put by industries of all kinds. Beginning 
as simply a lighting business the electric generating and 
distributing industry has been so expanded into a power 
business that there are indeed few manufacturing, producing 
and distributing agencies that do not now make use of elec¢- 
trical energy in one way or another. The ability to serve 
these many industries has been due largely to the develop- 
ment of the high tension, long distance transmission sys- 
tems, making it possible to generate power at the most de- 
sirable points and then to send this power anywhere to the 
point of consumption. 

The great expansion which has taken place in the gas 
industry, despite the loss from illuminating business, has 
been due to the many industrial uses found for gas. The 


telephone industry has greatly grown by reason in large 
part of the great expansion in modern industry, which in 
turn has been made possible to so large an extent by the 
development in the uses of electric power. These factors 
have had much to do with the growth of cities and the re- 
sulting increase in the electric railway industry. 


Growth In Number of Investors 


¢ 

From their beginning public utility securities have been 
viewed favorably by an ever increasing number of investors. 
If this had not been true it would have been impossible for 
the utilities in so relatively short a time to have acquired 
an aggregate investment in the neighborhood of $16,000,000,- 
000. At first the investors in public utility securities naturally 
were restricted to a relatively few people, usually resident 
in the localities where the utilities operated, but as the com- 
panies progressed and the volume of their securities grew 
and they became better known, the iarge bond and stock 
distributing houses became more and more interested in them 
and in this way a rapidly increasing number of people was 
attracted to this field of investment. It is a tribute to the 
high investment qualities of public utility bonds particularly 
to be able to say that some of the oldest, largest and most 
conservative bond houses of the country have been distrib- 
utors of this class of security for more than twenty years. 

As the utilities year by year more clearly demonstrated 
their stability and earning power, savings banks and insur- 
ance companies also became interested in their securities 
and in this way a large part of the country’s population be- 
came investors in them indirectly. The life insurance com- 
panies have since become such large buyers of these secur- 
ities that it is estimated that of the more than six billion 
dollars of assets of life insurance companies more than two 
billions are invested in public utility securities. (One of the 
largest insurance companies in the country, while a large 
owner of public utility bonds, owns no industrial securities, 
although it is not prohibited by law irom buying them.) 


« 
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Customer-Ownership Campaigns 


The increase in the number of investors in public utility 
securities has received its greatest impetus, however, through 
the customer-ownership campaigns that have been conducted 
by the utilities in many sections of the country. It may 
well be said that through these campaigns many of the utili- 
ties have become publicly owned, so widespread has been 
the distribution of their stock. Among the many examples 
of the success of the customer-ownership campaign may be 
cited an electric company operating in one of the largest 
cities which now has more than 25,000 stockholders of 
whom approximately 95 per cent are customers. Another 
company operating one of the largest electric transmission 
systems in the country and serving an extensive district has 
made sales to approximately 20,000 customers and employes. 
In many cases the preferred stock of public utility companies 
has been so widely distributed, as a result largely of the 
customer-ownership campaigns, that the average holdings 
are under ten shares, and:in some cases under five shares, 
per stockholder. 


Practically no new‘industry ever gets through its first 
few years without failures. The utility companies are no 
exception. In the pioneer days many investors probably 
lost a considerable part of the money put into the enter- 
prises. The companies, however, after years of experimenta- 
tion both in respect to property, in methods of operation 
and in financing plans, gradually buiit themselves up and 
each year more nearly standardized their properties and 
operating methods, eliminated senseless competition, planned 
for great expansion and more clearly arranged their finan- 
cial structures, all of which resulted in better investment 
standards and better credit. 


Improvement In Public Relations 


The last ten years have been without question the most 
important period in the history of utilities and the investor 
in utility securities may well be satisfied with the progress 
made. By reason of the demagogic outcry against them in 
some sections and the war conditions under which they 
were forced to operate and finance their urgent needs, the 
utilities met with greater difficulties and at the same time 
accomplished bigger things than ever before. It was not 
so much a period of invention and of property expansion 
although there were great accomplishments in these. lines, 
as it was one of painstaking effort to better public relations 
and to evolve improved financial standards and policies. 
One most important fact that came to be realized by a great 
many people during the momefitous war and post-war days, 
when public utility service meant so much to industry, was 
that the public after all is not so greatly interested in getting 
its utility service at a cent or more less as it is in getting effi- 
cient service at all times. 


The public» appreciated all of these things and as a re- 
sult there never has been so good an understanding between 
the utilities and the public and never so close a relationship 
between the utilities and the investors as at present. 


Interest and Dividend Records 


Despite the physical and financial handicaps under which 
they operated during the war and post-war years the utility 
companies for the most part emerged from this period with 
records of interest and dividend obligations paid in full. 
There is no instance of any company doing an exclusively 
electric power and light business having failed to meet its inter- 
est obligations during this time, and only a very small number 
indeed that failed to pay their established dividends regularly. 
In the gas industry there were a few instances in which 
dividends were not paid. In the railway industry there were 
a number of interest defaults. Among the companies doing 
both an electric and gas business there were a few cases 
of dividends going unpaid, as there were also among those 
companies operating combinations of electric, gas and rail- 
way properties. These interest defaults and failures to pay 
dividends were due, as is so well known, to the rapid in- 
crease in the costs of labor and materials and the inability 
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to obtain quickly enough the necessary relief from govern- 
mental bodies in the form of increased rates for service. 

But even if there were some®*failures to pay interest and 
dividends among certain classes of utilities, their record as 
a whole is a phenomenal one by comparison with that of in- 
dustrial companies. And it is both advisable and interesting 
for investors to contrast the earnings and interest and divi- 
dends paid by public utilities with those of industrial corpo- 
rations. 


Contrast With Industrials 


Earnings of industrial corporations have always been 
subject to marked fluctuations, but in no previous period of 
our history have the earnings of so many of the industrials 
had such record high earnings to be followed by such record 
low earnings as during the last five or six years. The un- 
precedented industrial activity during the years of the World 
War and the two years following the ending of hostilities 
resulted in unusually large profits for the industrials, but 
this condition later gave way to a period of such industrial 
stagnation and decreased earnings as to result in heavy losses 
for holders of industrial securities. 

Practically all companies engaged in manufacturing or 
distributing commodities were affected by the industrial de- 
pression. This depression reached its climax during the year 
1921 during which a larger number of industrial corporations 
than ever before in our history failed to meet dividend obli- 
gations. During that year a total of 324 companies either 
omitted entirely or deferred the payment of dividends on 
their stock or else reduced the rate of payments. Many 
companies also defaulted in their interest obligations and 
were forced into receivership. 

The tremendous swing in the range of earnings of the 
industries during the last ten years, terminating in the record 
low earnings for the years 1920 and 1921 and resulting in 
such heavy losses in dividends and interest to thousands of 
investors, is illustrated by a composite chart of earnings of 
seven of the leading industrial corporations of the country. 
These corporations, which were selected because they rep- 
resent fundamental and diversified industries and because 
they are among the largest concerns of their kind and are 
old, seasoned corporations with records of substantial earn- 
ings and dividend payments running back many years, are 
as follows: American Agricultural Chemical Company, Amer- 
ican Can Company, American Locomcstive Company, Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company, American Woolen Company, 
Central Leather Company and Republic Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, ; 

Fluctuations in Industrial Earnings 


During the calendar year 1914, before industry in the 
United States was stimulated by reason of the World War, 
the aggregate balance available for dividends of these seven 
companies was $20,354,953. Owing to the great industrial 
activity and the high prices resulting from the war, the 
aggregate balance available for dividends for the year 1917 
rose to the record high figure of $70,234,008. During the 
calendar year 1919 this balance had been reduced to $45,- 
334,213. For the calendar year 1920 instead of a surplus 
for dividends there was an aggregate deficit after all charges, 
including inventory losses, of $17,342,098. For the calendar 
vear 1921 there was once more a deficit, the amount being 
$3,942,539. The average balance available for dividends for 
these seven companies reached the high figure of $10,033,430 
during the year 1917 and reached the low record figure of 
$2,477,442 in the red during the year 1920. 

As a contrast to this interesting but disturbing perform- 
ance of industrial corporations it is interesting to note the 
combined record of the seven public utility companies which 
were selected as typical and representative of companies of 
various size and character operating in widely different sec- 
tions of the country and supplying diversified service. These 
companies are as follows: Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 
Southern California Edison Company, Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company, Scranton Electric Company, Pacific Power 
& Light Company, Carolina Power & Light Company and 
Portland (Oregon) Gas & Coke Company. 
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These companies, taken as a whole, show almost an 
unbroken line of gradually increasing balances for dividends. 
During the year 1914 the aggregate balance available for 
dividends of these seven public utilities was $8,971,100, and 
for the year 1915 this balance was $11,094,342. During the 
year 1917 when the industrials were making such big earn- 
ings the aggregate balance available for dividends of these 


public utilities was $9,772,228, a figure only- slightly less 


than that of the previous year. From that time on this bal- 
ance increased until for the year 1920 it was $14,043,982, as 
contrasted with the deficit of $17,342,098 for the seven in- 
dustrial corporations, and for the year 1921 this balance 
was $16,026,147, as compared with the deficit of $3,942,539 
for the seven industrials. ; 

It is not surprising in view of these typical performances 
of earnings of industrials and public utilities that the utili- 
ties have much the better history in the matter of meeting 
interest and dividend obligations and that they have emerged 
from the war period stronger than ever. 


Effect of Competition for Capital 


The ability to show earnings and to meet interest and 
dividend obligations has a quick and important effect on 
credit, and it is interesting to note how these two classes of 
corporations—industrials and public utilities—have tared in 
the matter of credit from the war days to the present time. 

During the years when the industrial corporations were 
running along with big earnings and the utility companies 
were just about holding their own, the credit standing of 
the two groups of companies naturally varied greatly. It 
will be recalled that while this country was engaged in the 
World War the issuance of securities was strictly limited 
by the Federal Government. With the ending of hostilities 
there naturally was a great rush on the part of both corpo- 
rations and governments to issue securities for obtaining 
new capital with which to meet the cost of long deferred 
extensions and improvements. This rush for capital had a 
cumulative effect on money costs with the result that during 
the year 1920 corporations of ail kinds, as well as govern- 
ments, were obliged to pay more to finance their require- 
ments than they had for several decades. 

The insufficient credit and the resulting competition for 
capital naturally brought about a substantial increase in the 
yields on interest-bearing securities. All classes of securi- 
ties were affected. Even our own Federal Government issued 
Certificates of Indebtedness bearing a rate of 6%, the highest 
interest rate on any obligation issued by the Federal Govern- 
ment since the Civil War. Liberty Bonds and Victory Notes, 
despite their freedom from taxation, sold at prices where the 
yields ran all the way to 6.60%. Duriug 1920 the average 
price of 40 representative bonds issued by railroads, indus- 
trials and public utilities listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change fell to 65.57, which price was nearly 30% lower 
than the average high price of 92.31 recorded in 1913. These 
average bond prices are indicative of the trend of the cost 
of new money, as of necessity new securities can be sold 
only in competition with issues already outstanding. 

During the early part of 1921 financial conditions showed 
little improvement over those of 1920, but by mid-year the 
greater amount of capital made available by the curtailment 
of industry and the forced liquidation of loans began to bring 
about easier money conditions. This new trend became more 
and more emphasized, with prices of securities gradually 
advancing and yields decreasing, until in December of 1921 
corporations and governments, generally speaking, found it 
possible to finance their needs at lower ccsts than had pre- 
vailed since 1919. This trend of the cost of money con- 
tinued down to November of this year. 

During those periods of restricted capital the matter of 
obtaining funds for financing was not so much a matter of 
credit as it was one of supply. Governments and corpora- 
tions of the soundest credit were practically unable to obtain 
all the capital desired. And when capital was obtained high 
prices were paid, prices far above the means of utilities; 
and that is why public utilities were for some time practi- 
cally barred from getting new capital. 
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Industrials Paid High For Capital 


Industrial corporations needing large amounts of new 
capital for property extensions were able to pay the price, 
as all that was necessary for them to do was to increase the 
prices of their products to a public that seemingly could not 
get enough goods with which to satisfy its demands, no 
matter how high the cost. Public utilities, on the other 
hand, were restricted in their financing. Their rates for 
service were fixed by commissions and were not such as 
to permit of the paying of high prices for capital. And so, 
during 1919 and 1920 and a part of 1921, only the most 
urgent financial needs of public utilities were provided for 
and it was not until the latter half of 1921 that there was 
any considerable amount of financing by these companies. 

These matters are now referred to as they have a direct 
bearing on the present investment standing of public utili- 
ties. Had the utilities been able to compete successfully 
for new capital during the time of high money rates they 
would today have large amounts of capital tied up in prop- 
erties built at maximum prices and would have outstanding 
a great volume of high interest bearing securities. Of 
course the utilities were obliged to undertake some new 
construction at the high prices and to do some financing at 
maximum rates, but not nearly to the extent of industrial 
corporations. For the most part the utilities were obliged 
to curtail extensions during the period of highest prices, and 
this fact proved to be a blessing in disguise. 


Contrasting Yields of Securities 


It is interesting to note the difference in the yields on 
securities sold by the industrials and utilities during the 
years 1920 and 1921 and 1922 to daté, as indicated by the 
yields obtained by investors on new issues of securities. 
During the calendar year 1920 there were 133 issues of secur- 
ities of $1,000,000 or more each of industrial corporations 
offered in the market by investment dealers at prices to yield an 
average rate of return to the investor of 7.57%. The num- 
ber of public utility issues of $1,000,000 or more each offered 
during the same year was 71 and the average yield was 
7.68%. 

As already stated, conditions in the investment market 
were much different during 1921, although the change ‘did 
not become apparent until near the clase of the first six 
months. During the first half of 1921. there were 88 issues, 
each of $1,008,000 or more, of industrial companies offered 
at prices to yield an average of 7.87% and there were 53 
issues, each of $1,000,000 or more, of public utility securi- 
ties offered at prices to yield an average of 7.76%. The 
year 1921 was a disastrous one for the industrials and, with 
the volume of business drastically reduced, few of them 
needed new capital for expansion. They did need, however, 
funds with which to meet maturing obligations and to pay 
off bank loans, and for this financial accommodation the 
industrials were obliged to pay even during the latter half 
of the year practically as high rates as at any time during 
the two previous years. With the public utilities it was 
different and during the second half of the year 1921 they 
were able to finance their requirements on a more favorable 
basis than for several years. During the last half of 1921 
there were 77 issues of industrial companies offered at prices 
to yield an average of 7.80% and 70 issues of public utility 
securities were offered at prices to yield an average of 7.19%. 


Yields on 1922 Securities 


During the period from January % 1922, to November 
30, 1922, there was a tremendous outpouring of securities 
of all kinds accompanied by higher prices and lower yields 
than had prevailed for several years. There were 218 issues 
of industrial companies offered at prices to yield an average 
of 6.86%, and 159 issues of public utilities offered at prices 
to yield an average of 6.45%. 

A curve of the average yields on new issues of securi- 
ties at their offering prices to the nublic shows that for 
public utilities the high point for all time was reached in the 
month of February, 1921, with an average yield of 8.23%. 
From that high point the average yield gradually declined 
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during the year until the average yield on all public utility 
issues offered during December, 1921, was down to 6.70%. 
During the current year there was a continuance of the 
movement and in October the average yield was down to 
6.12%, but in November it was up to 6.28%. (The monthly 
circular descriptive of general offerings of bonds of one of 
the largest bond houses shows a curve somewhat different 
from that indicated for all new issues of public utility secur- 
ities. The average yields on public utility bonds only at 
the prices given on these circulars over a series of years show 
that the record high yield of 7.70% was on July 1, 1921. 
From that date the average yield declined gradually until 
on the circular of October 1, 1922, it was 5.71%, while some- 
what lower prices brought the average yield to 5.82% on 
each of the circulars of November 1, 1922, and December 1, 
1922.) 

With a return of better business conditions the securi- 
ties of companies likewise met with better markets and from 
a high yield of 8.76% for all new issues of $1,000,000 or 
more offered during the month of March, 1921, there was a 
gradual lowering in yield until for:the month of December, 
1921, it was 7.48%, while for October, 1922, it was down 
to 6.27%, but in November it was up to 6.61%. 


Improvement in Utility Financing 


It is to be noted that after all the trying times the pub- 
lic utilities had experienced and the inability to finance their 
requirements, except at exorbitant rates of interest, they 
eventually took the lead from industrials and beginning 
with March, 1921, and continuing until the present time they 
have been able to market their securities on a lower aver- 
age yield basis. During the remarkable market for securi- 
ties of all kinds that has existed during a large part of the 
past year, the public utilities have issued a greater number 
of securities than ever before and have placed these with 
the public at what may be considered as satisfactory prices. 

As in past years there has been a wide variety of public 
utility securities placed on the market during the past year 
and the investor has had no difficulty in choosing the security 
best suited to his individual needs. There have been securi- 
ties of individual companies operating one or more kinds of 
property and securities of financing and holding companies 
controlling properties operating one or more kinds of service. 
There have been mortgage bonds of the highest quality, 
mortgage bonds of second-grade quality, debenture bonds, 
and preferred and common stocks. All of these securities 
have different elements of strength and all must be indi- 
vidually considered. A particularly gratifying feature for 
utilities in this change in the financial markets is that it has 
permitted the companies again to market preferred stock. 
As is so well known, preferred stock plays a large part in 
the financial scheme of most utilities and when markets are 
such that this class of security cannot be sold, the carrying 
out of financing plans of the companies is greatly handi- 
capped. 

High Standing of Electric Securities 


By reason of their exceptionally high character the se- 
curities of electric power and light companies taken as a 
group, naturally head the list of public utility securities, as 
these are the companies that have had no defaults in the 
payment of interest_and very few curtailments in dividend 
payments during the last ten years. No other class of cor- 
poration securities can make a better showing over the last 
decade than those of the electric power and light industry. 
Securities of the Bell Telephone System and of those larger 
and more conservative so-called independent telephone com- 
panies also have a high investment standing. Speaking in 
most general terms, securities of the gas companies must 
rank below those of electric power and light companies, 
while those of the electric railway companies have a less 
favorable investment rating. Fortunately the bad operating 
conditions that overtook the gas companies were of short 
duration, with the result that their securities did not»suffer 
greatly in investment standing. Fortunately, also, the se- 
curities of the electric railways ‘are again being restored to 


favor, owing to the general realization of the fact that the 
companies operating this essential service must receive just 
treatment. 


Emphasis must be placed upon the statement that this 
investment classification is most general. Those who are 
familiar with the investment field know that there are gas 
companies and electric railway companies whose securities 
occupy as high an investment position as any corporation 
securities and that there are securities of individual electric 
power and light companies whose investment rating is low. 
Discrimination on the part of the investor is always necessary. 

Future Expansion of Utilities , 

Although the expansion of the utilities during the rela- 
tively short period of their existence has been phenomenal, 
it must not be thought that their growth is nearing an end. 
They have a much greater future before them. Particularly 
is this true of the electric power and light industry. Let no 
one think that the business field of the electric companies 
has by any means approached the saturation point and that 
from now on there will be only a plodding development. 


The electric power and light industry has not much 
more than begun its task of electrifying the country. Many 
years must necessarily elapse before all homes are electri- 
fied and before industries now operating by power other 
than that ‘generated at central stations are all supplied by 
the electric companies, and meanwhile a great number of 
new uses for electrical power will be steadily discovered. 
The electric industry’s greatest development will be in the 
years to come. This means that many millions of dollars 
must be annually expended in the building and extension 
of electric properties and that investors in the years to come 
will have a far greater number of opportunities for invest- 
ing in electric power and light company securities. 


Present Favorable Investment Position 


Public utilities never occupied so strong a position and 
their securities never held so high an investment standing 
as at the present time. More than ever before the public 
recognizes that utilities are necessary institutions which 
must receive fair treatment. More than ever before regulat- 
ing commissions and other governmental bodies realize that 
their duties are twofold: they must not only protect the 
public and see that adequate service at fair rates is provided, 
but they must see to it that the utilities are given that 
necessary financial latitude without which they cannot carry 
out financial plans essential to the continuous growth of the 
utilities. More than ever before the public utilities them- 
selves recognize that they have definite duties to perform 
both for the public they serve and for those who have in- 
vested their money in their securities. 


With this increasing realization of rights and of duties 
on the part of the public, the governmental bodies and the 
utilities themselves, public utility securities become steadily 
more desirable from the standpoint of the investor. 


Safeguarding Investments 


By A. J. BEMIS 


Western Manager Day & Zimmermann, Inc., Engineers 


CONSULTING Engineering Organization, because 
A it includes specialists in widely diversified branches 

of Engineering and. Management, is, through its pro- 
fessional service, enabled to afford protection alike to Banker 
and Investor in safeguarding investments. 


Through investigations and reports encompassing rigor- 
ous analysis of every phase of the physical, financial and 
managerial aspects of a property, a vehicle is provided which 
forms a valuable basis for financial arrangements in the 
establishment or expansion of public utility and industrial 
enterprises, their purchase or sale, reorganization, consolida- 
tion or liquidation, rehabilitation and improvement of opera- 
tion. 
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The Meaning to the Banker and Investor 


In any financing, the responsibility of the Banker is such 
that both in order to safeguard the Investor and to assure 
the permanent success of the enterprise, he must be pos- 
sessed of all of the facts relating to the project in hand. 
When related to an existing enterprise, such facts must not 
be limited to an appraisal and audit of the property. Ex- 
perience has proved that when undertaken by Engineers of 
reputation, an Engineering report involving all phases of the 
company’s business must be given equal consideration by 
the Banker. Indeed in many instances such report has 
proved the determining ‘factor in the success of the enter- 
prise. 

In the broad sense, the scope covered in such profes- 
sional work by the Engineer may be divided into two fields— 
that relating to Public Utilities and that to Industrials. 


As Related to Public Utilities 


With the development that has taken place in the United 
States since the establishment in 1882 of the first central 
generating station—the historic 12% Kilowatt capacity 
Hydro-Electric Plant at Appleton, Wisconsin—the field of 
Public Utilities has expanded as an industry, probably at a 
greater rate than any other activity in the country’s history. 
With this expansion have come problems, the complexities 
of which were undreamed by the pioneers. The scope of 
this article does not permit even a reference to that phase 
which relates to physical expansion. 


On the financial side, the creation of the Public Service 
Commissions in the several states, dating back some twenty 
years, has marked a new epoch alike in methods of financing, 
stability of investment, company policy and public relations. 
The contribution which the Consulting Engineer has made 
and will continue to make, based upon familiarity and inti- 
mate experience in the construction, operation, management 
and financing of many public utility properties in many states 
has been found applicable and of invaluable assistance to the 


Banker in his problems relating to the creation or expansion 


of the financial structure of public utility properties. 5 

An Engineering organization is accustomed to perform 
such servite as this for the Banker in accordance in general 
with the following methods: An examination of the physical 
property to determine adequacy, condition of maintenance 
and economy of operation; a complete investigation of the 
corporate structure of the company or companies under con- 
sideration, with suggestions as to a simplification of such 
structure; a detailed analysis of the franchises and ordinances 
under which the company is doing business; a study of the 
rates and contracts effective, from the standpoint of advising 
as to the reasonableness of the rates as a whole and as 
between various classes of customers; a complete inventory 
and appraisal of the property of the company or companies 
as a going concern, giving consideration in every instance 
to the practice of the regulatory bodies having jurisdiction, 
which in itself establishes the equities in the plant and prop- 
erty; an audit of the balance sheet with comments and sug- 
gestions which furnish the Client with a clear and concise 
picture of the financial position of the company, together 
with a restatement of the balance sheet giving effect to the 
plan of refinancing proposed; a complete review of past 
earnings and expenses of the corporation, setting forth the 
important factors responsible for net results and the effect 
of the elimination of certain conditions upon the net earn- 
ings, together with suggestions and recommendations as to 
the manner in which the general situation can be improved 
from the standpoint of the elimination of waste and recom- 
mending changes which will bring about lower operating 
costs; also a new business study of the territory served, 
showing the additional revenue possible and the capital re- 
quirements necessary to meet the demands of both existing 
and future customers. 

It is obvious that the purpose of all of the foregoing is 
to place the Banker and Investor in position to be enabled 
to exercise a business judgment as to the soundness of the 
enterprise which is projected. 

A multitude of instances have proved that without such 
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Engineering report the principals are ill advised in taking 
steps which involve a considerable expenditure of funds. 


Furthermore, it is well nigh impossible to determine the 
value of any enterprise without having for consideration all 
the facts which make up such an investigation. 


The soundness and permanence of many an enterprise 
are measures of the initial judgment exercised by the En- 
gineer in advising both the Banker and the Investor. 


As Related to Industrials 


Much that has been said of Public Utilities is applicable 
in general to Industrials. The greater variety in fields of 
operation by Industrials often renders their banking. prob- 
lems rather more complex than those of the Utilities. Some 
explanation is permissable of some usual practices in ne- 
gotiating loans and arranging for financing. 


Manufacturers desiring funds to carry on current opera- 
tions usually borrow from their bank on their note, secured 
as a rule by their current receivables and inventory, with 
sometimes additional collateral of a marketable nature. 
Such loans as a general rule are made by the banker without 
investigation other than that made by an official of the 
bank who may or may not visit the manufacturer’s plant. 
Usually a statement is submitted which follows a certain 
prescribed form, the banker basing his judgment on his 
knowledge of the manufacturer’s reputation and integrity 
as well as his current financial position. 


Such loans are intended to be paid off from the cur- 
rent operations of the business. 


When, however,:a manufacturer is in the market for 
funds for the expansion of his business, enlargement of 
his plant, or the acquisition of permanent additional work- 
ing capital, such funds must be raised by the issuance either 
of stock, long-term notes or mortgage bonds. If stock, 
such an issue would be sold by the manufacturer to his 
existing stockholders or possibly to a firm of investment 
bankers that are familiar with his business; or the stock 
might be sold by himself, if the business bears a sufficiently 
wide reputation to insure success. 


If the financing takes the form of long-term notes 
or mortgage bonds, then such securities are usually sold 
to an investment banker for resale to the public. Numerous 
methods are now pursued both by manufacturers and in- 
vestment bankers in the flotation of such issues. 

Whether it be a stock issue, note issue or mortgage 
bond issue, the necessity for a careful investigation of the 
issuing company’s condition, history, manufacturing methods 
and prospects is becoming increasingly apparent. 

Many industrial issues have in the past and are now 
being sold to the public,on the basis of an existing or 
newly made appraisal of the company’s physical assets. 
This appraisal may have been made by one of the appraisal 
companies or by an Engineering firm having an appraisal 
department. It is usually based upon the cost to reproduce 
the plant new at current prices, less an estimated amount 
covering accrued depreciation. Such an appraisal in reality 
is made for the purpose of placing insurance, and its use 
for another purpose is an excellent example of the practice 
referred to. ; 

There is usually an audit available, prepared by one of 
the public accounting firms and covering a period of five 
to ten years. This will give a record of the company’s 
earnings over the period covered and furnish a certified 
copy of a current balance sheet. The banker, fortified with 
the appraisal and audit and with his own knowledge of the 
company creating the issue, will then decide whether or 
not he is willing to market the securities. 

One of the greatest objections to the above procedure 
is that the appraisal, which is based entirely on the re- 
production cost new of the company’s plant, may not take 
into consideration the fact that the buildings and equip- 
ment, although well maintained and in good operating 
condition, may not be of a sufficiently modern type to 
continue to meet competition. In other words, the depre- 
ciated or sound value of the plant may be perfectly satis- 
factory for the placing of insurance, but it may be im- 
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possible for the company to continue to earn a fair return 
on this value. 

After a period of time has elapsed and the company 
finds itself unable to meet the interest charges on its bonds 
and notes, the issuing banker is confronted with the neces- 
sity possibly of taking over the operation of a business in 
order to protect the security holders to whom he sold 
the issue; or in some cases, the necessity of purchasing 
the securities back at a considerable loss; or in an extreme 
case, the necessity of a receivership. 

Many banking firms in the last few years have evolved 
various methods to safeguard the securities they issue. Va- 
rious funds have been provided designated guarantee funds, 
reserve funds, stabilizing funds, etc., whose function is to 
safeguard an investor from loss due to the failure of the 
issuing company to pay its interest. However, such plans 
are possible only where there is an association of interest 
between the company issuing the securities and the banker 
marketing them. In other words, the banker must have 
some control over the issuing corporation. Since this in 
most cases is not possible, the investor purchasing securities 
other than those guaranteed as to interest and principal 
must rely on the integrity of his banker. By the same token 
the banker to safeguard himself has found it increasingly 
difficult to rely entirely upon his own judgment as to what 
constitutes a safe security. 

The valuation or appraisal together with an audit, the 
two made by different firms and without attention given to 
the company’s ability to earn a fair return on the capital 
invested, are not to be taken as sufficient safeguards for 
the investor. 

The industrial report of today as it relates to the issu- 
ance of securities, should comprise— 

(a) A Valuation of the Property. 

(b) A Study of the Management and Execu- 
tive Personnel. 

(c) An Analysis of Products, Sales Policy and 

Available Markets. 

(d) An Investigation of Manufacturing Facili- 
ties and Methods. 
(e) A Study of Financial Condition and Capital 

Requirements by means of audits or reports cover- 

ing a period of years. 

In other words such report constitutes a consolidated 
service by trained Engineers involving a thorough analysis 
of the entire business by experts in the various branches, 
which will furnish the banker with as accurate a picture 
as is possible to secure. 

In the recent severe industrial depression, one of the 
chief causes for the unsound position in which many in- 
dustrials found themselves, was due to the rapid depreciation 
in the values of inventory. A second cause was the result 
of over expansion of plant facilities brought about by the 
War. It can readily be understood of what small value 
an appraisal would be as a basis for the issuance of securities, 
if the issuing company had twice as much plant as it needed 
for the regular conduct of its business and was compelled 
to pay interest charges on idle plant, unless such fact is 
brought out. Few appraisal companies bring out such 
facts unless specifically asked to do so. 

Referring briefly to the issuance of junior securities. 
In increasing amounts, stocks, both preferred and common, 
are benig issued by corporations. Although stocks are not 
ordinarily considered investments in the exact sense of 
the term, because a stockholder is a partner and as such 
much take the risks of partnership, yet many preferred 
stocks, through long years of operation and established 
reputations as dividend earners, are rapidly attaining the 
dignity of investments. 

As stock issues become more general, the necessity 
for careful investigation of issuing companies becomes in- 
creasingly desirable, and the features so strongly stressed 
in an investigation looking to the issuance of bonds become 
more difficult of investigation. In the case of stock issuance, 
dividends are dependent upon earnings after all charges 
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have been deducted; in such cases mere physical value is 
of less importance than earning ability. 

The Banker, examining a report with a view to financ- 
ing, whether along public utility lines or industrial, is con- 
cerned primarily with a complete picture of the situation, 
one that coordinates and reviews all of the data available. 
It is the function of the Engineering report to present such 
a picture, one in which significance is attached alike to 
the practical, the strictly technical, the economic and the 
financial phases of each problem in hand. 


Relative Security in Investments 


By RUSSELL ROBB 
Senior Vice-Pres., Stone & Webster, Inc. 

HERE is often more thought given to the kind of 

enterpr'se on which a security is issued than to the: 

nature of the security itself. There seem to be fashions 
in investment. At one time the fashion is railroads, some- 
times it is tractions, sometimes light*and power, sometimes 
real estate, and if the fashion gets into full swing there is 
less and less analysis of the kind of security that is being 
issued and of the basis of its security. There are, however, 
principles that apply to all sequences of securities and it is 
helpful to think these principles out. 


A banker who loans $10,000 on $12,000 worth of collateral 
will not consider the $2,000 margin a suitable basis for a 
further loan. The borrower will figure that he owns a 
$2,000 “equity,” but it will not occur to him to attempt to 
pledge this equity somewhere else to secure another loan of 
say $1,500, leaving him with only $500 of his own money 
tied up in the purchase of the original $12,000 worth of col- 
lateral. 


It is curious that a result that is so obvious in the fore- 
going example seems often to be unrecognized when a simi- 
lar transaction is accomplished by means of indentures and 
shares represented by seeming pieces of property like bonds 
and stock certificates. 

Fortunately the time of pyramided companies, each one 
based on the equity of the preceding one, has largely gone 
by, but there is often still a lack of realization of where 
one’s loan or investment stands in the scale of relative - 
security. There is a tendency to drop back on simple 
empirical rules like “The earnings must be twice my bond 
interest,” “The market value of the collateral must be twenty 
per cent more than my loan,” “The earnings applicable to 
my preferred stock dividends must be two or three times the 
amount of the dividends.” Rules like these are, however, a 
poor substitute for a real analysis because one must have 
also such information as the kind of earnings that are twice 
the bond interest, whether the market value of collateral 
is speculative value or not, how fast the earnings can dis- 
appear that are now two or three times the preferred stock 
dividends. 

Besides investors there are always optimistic speculators, 
those who wish to place their money on the narrowest mar- 
gin possible so that their gains may be multiplied the great- 
est number of times. They are attracted more by possibili- 
ties than by probabilities. They have their place and their 
value too in the accomplishment of things, but if one is a 
lender or an investor he must be sure that he is not taking 
part of the risk that belongs to the speculator who in his 
enthusiasm to work on narrow margins sets up financial 
structures that shift a part of the risk that should be his 
own. There have been cases of this kind in the public 
utility field. Holding companies have been built upon hold- 


ing companies, so that in the end the growth of the equity 


could come to the equity holder who had risked the slightest 
of margins. It was unfortunate because it erected a preju- 
dice against the holding company idea when the trouble 
was with the way the idea was used and not in the principle 
itself. Holding companies may be organized on perfectly 
sound lines and be most useful in development, but to 
prevent investors forming prejudicial rules in regard to 
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them they must be capable of analysis and their structure 
must be made plain. 

It is interesting to consider what happens in the cases 
where one company is built upon the equity of another. 

If a company has no debt but the property is all repre- 
sented by one class of stock any variation in the value of 
the property affects the value of the stock in the same 
proportion. To invent a convenient term we may say that 
in this case the “factor of variability” of the stock is 1. 
If the net earnings of the property increase 10 per cent 
the value of the stock, if based on earning power, also 
increases 10 per cent. If the net earnings decrease 10 per 
cent the value of the stock decreases 10 per cent. 

If one-half the value of a property is represented by bonds 
or other prior lien, and one-half by stock, then an increase 
in net earnings of 10 per cent without increase in invest- 
ment, increases the amount available for the stock or equity 
20 per cent, since all increase goes to the equity portion of 
the property, and similarly a decrease of 10 per cent in net 
earnings decreases the value of the equity 20 per cent. In 
other words, in this case there is a factor of variability in 
the stock of 2. Its value varies twice as fast as the value 
of the whole property. 

In the same way, if one-quarter the value of a property 
is represented by stock, this factor of variability will be 4. 

Suppose now that this stock that represents one-quarter 
the value of a property is made the basis for a holding 
company, a new company is formed whose whole property 
is this stock and it buys this by raising three-quarters of 
the purchase price by the sale of bonds or preferred stock 
and one-quarter by the sale of common stock. Thus in this 
holding company its own common stock or equity part 
represents “one-quarter the value of the holding company, 
and the factor of variability of this holding company stock, 
considering the holding company value, is 4, but the value 
of the holding company as a whole has a factor of variability 
of 4, when the underlying property is considered, so that 
the stock or equity of this holding company, with the under- 
lying property as a basis, has a factor of variability of 4x 4, 
or 16. 


Assume that value of original property is..... $1,000,000 


Then value of equity of underlying company is 250,000 
Tovalevalue of holding "company iseqe0.7.. 6 ae 250,000 
Value of equity of holding company is......... 62,500 
MGpeVvatiatiOlmid omeinals property. 1s inne sete 10,000 


$10,000 is 4% of equity of underlying company 
and is 4% of the whole of the holding company. 
It is 16% of the equity of the holding company. 


In this case taken here, an increase in the net earnings of 
the underlying company of 6% per cent, if no new invest- 
ment were needed, would double the value of the equity of 
the holding company and a decrease of 6% per cent would 
wipe out all the value of this equity. 


This so-called “factor of variability” may be very large 
and still the security may be a perfectly fair risk, but a 
large “factor of variability” exaggerates the variations in 
value in a property. Any factor over 1 means trading 
on a margin, though this margin may be very large and 
safe, but the larger the factor the smaller the margin. 

Where one-has the benefit of increases as well as the 
penalties of decreases, investment in securities with high 
“factors of variability” may be justifiable, but when one 
suffers penalties, if they come, yet does not benefit from 
increases, as is the case when one loans money with high 
factored securities as collateral, he should know well whether 
the margin is likely to disappear eight or ten times more 
quickly in one case than in another. 

“Factors of variability” are not infrequently very much 
greater than even 16. They sometimes approach in risk 
the 2 per cent or 1 per cent margin of the bucket shop. 
That is; the factors’ approach 50° or 100. ‘Fhis is a fine 
gamble for the equity holder, but is not so good for the 
bank or the holder of the securities just ahead of the equity 
that has a factor of 50 or 100. With a factor of 100, 3 per 
cent increase in the value of the original property increases 
the ultimate equity 300 per cent, a fine profit for the equity 
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holder; and, moreover, if the value of the original property 
decreases 3 per cent, the equity holder loses only 100 per 
cent, because in a corporation with the limited liability he 
does not have to make up loss beyond the value of his 
stock. Such an equity holder thus has a most desirable 
et. If the chances of 3 per cent gain or 3 per cent loss 
should be even, the equity holder is getting odds three times 
too good at the risk of the bank who loaned him money on 
his stock or at the risk of the security holder just senior to 
him. It is “heads he wins three,” “tails he loses one.” 

The only reason such a set-up is at all possible is because 
in a world of growing business equities increase. We have 
got to believing that things move only one way and that 
really the probability for increases is much greater than 
for decreases. This may be so, and yet there is always 
some point where the odds represent the real probability, 
and. if one goes beyond this, he is foolishly accepting a risk 
for which there is no proportionate profit in prospect. 

The equity holder is always an optimist. He sees all 
the chances for increased value and very few of the menaces. 
Growth of population, increased business, improvement in 
the art, all loom large to him. He ignores increased costs 
of operation without increased rates. He forgets the steady 
increase in the rate of taxation. He forgets changes in basic 
conditions, wars and other calamities. But we should never 
forget that the thin equities are not necessarily due to bad 
judgment on the part of the equity holder. They are some- 
times due to his good and calculating judgment. It is the 
man who is furnishing money that is short-sighted. The 
equity holder may have his eyes wide open and see that he 
may stand to win $1,000 for each $100 that he stands to lose. 

The optimism of the one who sets up equities not in- 
frequently goes much farther than a magnified view of 
increased earnings. Sometimes it takes the form of magni- 
‘fying the earnings already existing. Depreciation to the 
optimist sometimes seems a bugaboo of timid souls who 
have no faith in the growth of their country. What the 
careful manager would reserve for depreciation is figured 
by the equity optimist as net earnings available for dividends. 
This depreciation may be pretty large in comparison with 
the net earnings, at least with many public service corpora- 
tions, so that when it is tgnored, the “factor of variability” 
of an equity often appears to be much smaller than it 
really is. 

The amount that should be allowed for depreciation may 
be one-fifth to one-fourth of all the apparent net earnings 
of a property, so that if this is ignored an equity may seem 
to have a “factor of variability’ of only 4 or 5, when there 
is little or nothing really left, for it and its “factor of varia- 
bility” approaches infinity. 

Moreover, depreciation is not an exact thing. No one 
can say with respect to a particular property exactly what 
the depreciation amounts to. Suppose it to be the best 
judgment of an honest and able man that there should be 
set aside every year to take care of replacement 2% per cent 
of the structural value, and that this amounts to as. much 
as 25 per cent of the net earnings that were distributed. 


Judging by what has been done, some optimists would 
consider it all right to build up holding companies on such 
properties so that the holding company equity would have 
a “factor of variability” -as high as 20. 


Suppose in this case outlined above, it is found, after 
experience, that the honest and able man who figured the 
cost of replacements had been a little wrong and that it 
proved to be 3 per cent instead of 2% per cent. Then the 
equity with a “factor of.variability” of 20, would be entirely 
wiped out and all the value it ever had would have existed 
because a part of what should have been reserved for de- 
preciation had been paid out as earnuigs. 


When we come back to the empirical rules that investors 
form, we can see how he sometimes gets into trouble. He 
says “the earnings must be twice the bond interest,” but if 
he depends too much on rules and does not analyze, he may 
be dealing with a residual which technically amounts to 
twice his interest but is actually what is left after under- 
lying charges. “The market value of the collateral must 
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be twenty per cent more than the loan,” but there is market 
value even to speculative equities which are themselvs but 
residuals after permanent financing has resulted in creating 
a liability for all that was possible. The loan is then vir- 
tually made on a “margin” for collateral. “The earnings 
applicable to the preferred stock dividends must be two or 
three times the amount of the dividends.” But such a rule 
is no sure test for security because it makes a difference 
what comes before. If there were a company having net 
earnings of $500,000, interest charges on $6,000,000 of $300,- 
000, and preferred stock dividends of 6 per cent of $1,000,000 
or .$60,000, the earnings applicable to preferred stock 
dividends would be over three times dividend charges, but 
this preferred stock would not be so secure as if the 
company had net earnings of $500,000, bond interest on 
$3,000,000 of $150,000, and preferred stock dividends of 6 
per cent on $3,000,000 or $180,600, although in this latter 
case the earnings applicable to preferred dividends would 
be less than twice the dividends. In the first case it would 
take much less in the way of disaster to wipe out the pre- 
ferred stock than it would in the second case due to the 
relative size of the prior lien. In the first case the bonds 
alone, $6,000,000, would be as much as both bonds and pre- 
ferred stock in the second case. The empirical rule would 


be wholly misleading. 


Growth of Investment in City Water Works 


By CHARLES B. BURDICK 
Alvord, Burdick & Howson, Engineers, Chicago, IIl. 


once built, provides for indefinite future needs. This 

is an erroneous impression. The average city is grow- 
ing rapidly, and it is seldom practicable from a financial 
standpoint, to provide for the distant future further than 
to adopt a plan capable of expansion. Therefore, as long as 
our cities continue to grow the investment in city water 
works must grow. There is and must continue to be a con- 
tinual flow of capital into such» enterprises, more or less 
regardless of the general state of business. 


ihe impression is common that a city water works, 


Pre-War Investment 


The latest available U. S. census statistics, which refer 
to pre-war conditions, indicate that the average investment 
in municipal water works is $32.60 per capita of the cities 
supplied. This covers 105 cities in the United states over 
30,000 in population, aggregating about 20 million people. 
The average operating expense was $1.48 per capita, and 
the total annual cost of water was $3.76 per capita includ- 
ing operating expenses and an allowance of 7 per cent to 
cover interest and depreciation. 


Present Investments 


However, a higher scale of prices prevails today and is 
likely to prevail for some years in the future. At the pres- 
ent time new investments must be made upon a base at 
least 60 per cent higher than prevailed immediately before 
the war. This ratio is somewhat less than prevailed two 
years ago, but the tendency is now upward, and at the pres- 
ent moment somewhat exceeds the above figure. Adding 
60 per cent to the pre-war average cost of water indicates 
a present investment cost of about $52 per capita. Operat- 
ing expenses have increased about 75 per cent, indicating 
an operating cost at the present time about $2.60 per capita, 
and a total annual cost of $6.24 per capita including 7 per 
cent to cover interest and depreciation. 


Growth of Investment 


According to recent census statistics the average Amer- 
ican city is growing at a:rate which will double its popula- 
tion in about twenty-three years. Applying $52 per capita 
to this growth, in a city of 100,000 people, the expenditure 
for new construction will,.amount to $5,200,000 within this 
period which is equivalent to about $225,000 per year. This 
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expenditure will, of course, be more or less for individual 
cities, depending upon how fast they grow. Also, natural 
conditions affect the amount of investment in some cases, 
but this variation is comparatively small by reason of the 
fact that. about fifty per cent of the average water works 
investment is included in the cast iron pipe, the cost of 
which is approximately proportionate to the population 
served. : 
Municipal Bonds 


Forty years ago the water supply of cities was a favorite 
speculative investment. A large proportion of the original 
municipal water works were built by private companies op- 
erating under municipal franchises, giving an exclusive tight 
to the use of the streets, and the sale of water to private 
individuals. The company usually received a certain sum 
from the municipality for fire protection. In the youth of 
the industry this was probably the only way in which the 
cities could become rapidly supplied with water, for sani- 
tary conveniences were by no means what they are today, - 
and the public had to be educated. 


However, when the service began to be recognized as 
a necessity, many municipal works were built, and within 
the past twenty years the majority of the private water 
companies have sold out to the municipalities. Today the 
great majority of water works bonds are issued by munici- 
palities. In many cases they are liens upon all property in 
the city. 

The almost universal condition of the municipal owner- 
ship has been brought about partly through the general de- 
sire to purvey a necessity by municipal undertaking, and 
partly through the high per capita investment required for 
adequate water supply, and the comparatively small annual 
return. These things have rendered this class of property 
unattractive to speculative investment. The water works 
system, consisting largely of cast iron pipe is a long-lived 
structure requiring comparatively little maintenancé, and 
comparatively low operating expenses. Thus, it is a busi- 
ness, once investment has been made, that can be carried 
on with moderate success under the kind of management 
usually accompanying municipal undertakings. In many 
cases very good management has been secured through 
placing the municipal water works under a board of trustees, 
removed from politics through overlapping ‘terms and rela- 
tively long tenure of office. 

The supply of bonds from this source is very little 
affected by the condition of commercial business. The cost 
of water is minor as compared to the ordinary expenses of 
the household. It is much less than gas, electricity or 
transportation. It is scarcely more than the average family 
spends for a newspaper and a magazine or two. Thus, while 
new construction may be delayed temporarily by excessively 
high prices, and it was so delayed during the war, invest- 
ments cannot be postponed more than a year or two, for 
water in the house is now regarded as a necessity. Within 
the last year particularly, much construction temporarily 
delayed during the war has been undertaken, and it is prob- 
able that during the next five years the expenditure for 
betterments will be materially above the average municipal 
expenditure for this purpose. 

Thus, the municipal water works bonds will appear 
upon the market in increasing amounts, and with consid- 
erable uniformity for many years to come. It is a type of 


investment that will remain attractive to investors desiring 
a high degree of security and a moderate interest return. 


The Taxi Cab and the Jitney 


By HENRY L. DOHERTY* 
President Cities Service Company 


commissions instead of expecting the commissions 
to follow its dictation, then and then only will the 
full benefit of intelligent regulation be realized. The pro- 


W coms the public takes the advice of the state utility 
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gressive and constructive public service companies want in- 
telligent regulation and that they do not want to fool with 
politics. . 

Probably the utility operators themselves are to blame 
for the fact that a large part of our citizens still think it is 
the duty of the state commissions to give the public service 
companies hell instead of justice. Agitation for reductions 
in rates were formerly a daily diet but an infrequent accom- 
plishment, and in the old days a bill or ordinance would b® 
passed which was generally intended by the agitators to be 
so drastic that it could not be accepted, an injunction would 
be issued, and then, after a long and expensive legal battle, 
the courts would be compelled to declare the rate Confisca- 
tory and the issue would still be alive as the basis for an- 
other political campaign. \ 

As regards jitney competition, the public told the public 
service companies: We are going to recognize you as a 
necessary and natural monopoly, but if we do this we must 
regulate your service and earnings. This work was hardly 
under way before the street railways of the country were 
subjected to the rottenest and most unfair competition. I 
refer to jitney competition. The jitney runs only when it 
pays to run, when it takes from the regulated street railway 
a large portion of the cream of the business, which the street 
railway companies depend upon to compensate them for the 
regular schedules which must be maintained in the hours of 
light traffic when cars are run at a loss. 

I desire to call attention to the necessity for the adoption 
of a fair method of profit-sharing and would suggest the 
adoption of a standard rate for utility service, with the 
understanding that all profits above a certain fair return 
upon the capital invested in the business, be shared on a 
dividend basis with the consumers of the service provided. 

I champion the theory of control by State Commissions 
and criticize the divison of authority now existing between 
the State Commissions, City Governments and State Legis- 
latures. If it is necessary to reserve any control for the 
citizens of the city or the municipal government then’ this 
control should not be of a character to prevent the utility 
from functioning. I know the cry of home rule is potent, 
but it should not prevail with thinking people in this in- 
stance. One might paraphrase and say, “Home rule, what 
economic crimes have been committed in your name.” 

I would have the taxicab business in many of our 
American cities declared a public utility, a monopoly, and 
schedules adopted that. would produce real service. Such 
regulation would distribute taxicabs which now congregate 
in the congested districts to the exclusion of the outlying 
districts so that when taxicab service is necessary it would 
be available. Incidentally the average length of taxicab rides 
would be less. 


I also suggest that in our highly congested cities such as 
New York, thought should be given to the problem of treat- 
ing the delivery of goods and wares as a public utility, the 
reason being the diminution in the cost of distributing to 
the public and the lessening of congestion in ‘city streets. 
There is a crying necessity for the adoption of service 
charges on a standardized basis or on the basis of readiness 
to serve. This readiness to serve method of charging dis- 
tributes the cost in a fair and equitable manner to every 
customer of a public service company, and in the long run 
is fairer not only to the company but to the customer as 
well. 


As far as methods of charging are concerned there is 
no hint or suggestion of any better method being found in 
gas or electricity than the readiness to serve method. 

Many gas companies face a gloomy future and nothing 
will save them except the adoption, to a large degree, of the 
principles of the readiness to serve method of charging. The 
system of charging for gas purely on the basis of consump- 
tion is too inequitable to waste, time on in discussion. We 
found that under the stress of war conditions, rates based 
only on consumption had to be advanced to the point of 
diminishing returns and service charges had to be used in 


*From an address before the National Association of Railway and 
Utilities Commissioners, Detroit, Nov., 1922. 


many cases not simply as a matter of justice but as a matter 
of necessity. If a customer is paying you $30.00 a year for 
gas under the old system and under the new would pay $15 
as a readiness-to-serve charge, and then get his gas at half 
the: present rate, it doesn’t take much imagination to realize 
the stimulation this will give to sales. 


Illinois Bell Telephone Growth Keeps Abreast 
With Chicago 


By W. R. ABBOTT, 
President, Ilinois Bell Telephone Company 


URING 1922 the Illinois Bell Telephone Company 

D spent in the territory served by it approximately $18,- 
000,000 for new construction. 

Nearly $100,000,000 will be spent by the company in the 
next five years, to provide additional facilities in the com- 
pany’s territory. 

Approximately 54,000 telephone stations were added to 
the Bell System in the state of Illinois during 1922. 

The gain in telephone stations in the city of Chicago 
alone was about 32,000. At the end of the year the company 
was giving service to approximately 637,500 telephones within 
the city of Chicago. 

With this increase in the number of stations there was a 
corresponding increase in operating expense, due to increased 
personnel and other charges which naturally follow the com- 
pany’s additional service. 

There has been a continuing improvement of our service. 
The improvement in employment conditions has enabled us 
to choose more carefully our operating employees, and this 
has had its good effect on our service. 

As our city grows our traffic load also increases. Traffic 
in Chicago is now running in excess of 3,000,000 calls per day. 
It would be difficult for the average person to comprehend 
what this means. If all the calls made in a day in Chicago 
could be combined into a single call, such a call would re- 
quire 6,250,000 minutes, or twelve years. 


This company was one of the pioneers in Safety First 
and Accident Prevention work. We now maintain a regular 
department devoted to a study of methods of safety and the 
education of our employees in safe methods of performing 
their work and regulating their daily actions. The results 
obtained have been very gratifying and will be surprising to 
many persons. In the year 1917 the company employed 
15,477 persons. During that year telephone employees suf- 
fered 587 accidents, which caused them to lose time from their 
work. This record does not include minor accidents, which 
showed no lost time. The total number of days lost by em- 
ployees for that year was 7,159 and the number of lost-time 


accidents, per one hundred employees, was 3.81. In 1922 the 
company had an average of 22,299 employees. Up to Novem- 


ber 30 there had been 306 lost-time accidents with a total of 
2.290 days lost. This was at the rate of only 1.44 accidents 
per one hundred employees. 


This record has been made by the employees themselves, 
who have cooperated most willingly and intelligently with 
the management in its effort to minimize accidents. It has 
been said that accidents will happen, but our experience 
shows that they may be reduced by intelligent effort and the 
willingness of all concerned. We have good reason to hope 
that the number of accidents will be still further reduced as 
time goes on. 

During 1922 the Employees’ Association suggested a 
routine whereby every employee in any department becomes 
a representative of the company with the public. Employees 
carry with them a small printed blank, pink in color. When 
an employee, in conversation with a telephone user, learns 
of any criticism or failure of the service, he reports it on this 
blank, which goes immediately to the proper department and” 
steps are at once taken to remedy the matter. 

The growth of Chicago, as well as other cities in IIli- 
nois, and the state as a whole, is carefully studied by our 
engineers with a view to estimating as accurately as possible 
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the telephone needs of the people. It has been our policy to 
keep ahead of the demand for service, if possible. Occasion- 
ally we are unable to do this on account of unusual rapid 
growth in some locality; but, as a rule, we have been able to 
anticipate fairly wéll where the service will be needed, and 
to what extent. The most important step in forecasting tele- 
phone requirements is to predict the growth of the city itself 
as reflected by its population. In the decade from 1910 to 
1920, the population of Chicago increased 517,000. Chicago 
for years has been the second largest business center in 
America, because of its location and large tributary terri- 
tory; its energetic business men and business organizations; 
its transportation facilities and its nearness to raw materials. 
The elements which have contributed to growth in the past 
will, it is expected, produce comparable growth in the future. 


Our engineering studies indicate that in 1930 the population 
of Chicago will be about three and a quarter millions and in 


1940, four millions. If the existing ratio of telephones to 
population continues, as we believe it will, there will be more 
than 1,000,000 telephones in service in Chicago in 1940. The 
Ilinois Bell Telephone Company is ready to do its part in 
meeting the city’s growth and providing the agencies of 
communication so necessary to its commercial development 
and social needs. 

The Bell System represents public ownership of utilities 
in its best sense. There are more stockholders in the Bell 
System than in any other corporation. During last year more 
than 22,000 shares of American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company stock were sold to the public of Illinois. The 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company has more than 
235,000 stockholders, of whom 46,000 are telephone em- 
ployees. In addition, there are about 100,000 employees buy- 
ing stock on the partial payment plan. 

During the year the telephone service in Chicago was 
called upon to meet the confused situation growing out of 
the interruption to street car service. At such a time the 
telephone service must meet an unusual strain, while the 
telephone forces are confronted with the same difficulties as 
of other workers. Through the intelligent effort and loyalty 
of our employees, aided by special means of transportation 
provided to meet the emergency, normal telephone service 
was maintained. 

During the year the whole world was saddened by the 
death of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the tele- 
phone, whose death took place in Nova Scotia, August 2. 
Dr. Bell was unique among inventors in that he lived to see 
the results of his invention spread over the world. In 1876 
there was one telephone—that which the inventor and his 
young assistant had made with their own hands. At the end 
of 1921 there were in the world more than 21,000,000 tele- 
phones in service, of which about sixty-four per cent were 
in the United States. 


Avoiding Financial Problems 


By FREDERICK J, KINOEPPEL. IC. (Po A. 
Resident Partner Scovell, Wellington & Co., Accountants—Engineers 
USINESS dislikes to pay taxes. Find a super-genius 
B to devise an enforceable tax on indifference in business. 
Watch the result: Indifference (variously attired, in 
undignified haste) fleeing from the Executive Chamber of 
Business by the nearest exit. 


Indifference (consciously or unconsciously permitted, in 
one form or another) is invariably responsible for business 
failure, or near failure. Some forms of indifference hint 
of incompetency and procrastination, even a lack of courage. 
During the after-war period many executives lacked the 
courage (they claimed the high hope and faith of optimism) 
to reduce their organizations and curtail operations to meet 
the situation. Hope and faith cannot overcome the law of 
supply and demand. In the final analysis these business 
men, all, were indifferent to future financial difficulties. 


Today, many business executives repeatedly remark, “I 
y B 
know my production is costing too much,” ‘our costs are 
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not computed correctly,” “our line should be reduced,” or 
“our sales policies need adjustment,” all these admissions 
being followed by various reasons for delaying action. Again, 
nothing but indifference as to the ultimate financial result. 
Indifference exists because the penalty is not immediate. 
When the accumulated results of various shortcomings 
throw their aggregate weight in cost and losses against the 
financial strength of the business, an indefinite postpone- 
ment of remedies is no longer possible. Neither is there 
then time for fundamental remedies, hence bolstering, bond 
issues, amalgamations. 

Creditors will not permit the financial problem to go 
unheeded, as the executive allowed other problems to go 
unsolved. Outside interests demand that the issue be met 
(would that they had the power to raise their insistent 
voices before that issue became acute) and all then admit 
that “The business is confronted with a financial problem.” 
Let us rather say “With the added problem of finance,” for 
it exists only because other problems received but indifferent 
attention. A financial problem does not come upon a busi- 
ness suddenly, like a highwayman lurking along the road. 
It develops gradually from trifling beginnings, grows in 
proportion to indifference and lack of forethought, and is 
the final focal point of all other problems. 

If the financial problem is the focal point, the Balance 
‘Sheet of a business is its best index or weather map. Little 
daily use we would have for the work of our Weather 
Bureau if it simply recorded temperature, velocity and 
snow or rainfall as it occurred. Its real value is that it 
foretells. Let the accountant do the same and forecast the 
future financial situation of a business. The idea will be 
long in taking root. We need a few disciples, and the 
bankers will qualify. . 

Bankers could avert many serious business difficulties by 
requesting their borrowers to furnish (in addition to a cur- 
rent or actual Balance Sheet) Balance Sheets representing 
probable conditions several months ahead. Executives 
would soon appreciate the value of making such forecasts, 
because they must be constructed from answers, given im- 
partially, to the following questions: 

Sales. What are the sales probabilities for each of the 
ensuing months, based on recent experiences as to diffi- 
culties in closing orders, considering the seasons ‘and the 
present volume of unfilled orders? 

Funds Receivable. In what monthly amounts will the 
sales, as forecasted, become accounts receivable, and in 
what months will the accounts be collectible? 

Cost of Sales. What is the condition of the inventory to 
meet the sales forecast? What additional cost will be re- 
quired to purchase and manufacture, so as to meet the 
prospective sales, and in what months will the purchases 
and costs have to be paid? 

Purchase Commitments. What purchase commitments, 
over and above the requirements for the prospective sales, 
will be due, and in what months must they be paid? 

Other Funds. In what months, and in what amounts, can 
the accounts and notes receivable shown on the present 
(current) Balance Sheet be collected? Will these monthly 
collections be more or less than what will have to be paid 
during these months to meet the maturing obligations now 
on the current Balance Sheet? 

General Expenses. What amount will be required each 
month to meet the selling and administrative expenses? 


Such forecasts must not be confused with hurried calcu- 
lations, made in haphazard fashion. Unless they are de- 
veloped as budgeted Balance Sheets, complete in all details, 
the forecasts will be worse than useless. The results must 
reflect impartial analysis and reason, not mere hope and 
optimistic expectation. The difference between the resulting 
net worth reflected in one and the next subsequent Balance 
Sheet must be supported by a carefully forecasted statement 
of Profit and Loss. 

Picture the executive who has made such a forecast. He 
sees January beckoning encouragingly, February a little dis- 
turbed, March holding its own (but with some difficulty), 
April despondent, and May worried because of what may 
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-happen to April. He adjusts his loans for a better distri- 
bution of maturities (the banker willing to help him through 
the April difficulties), adjusts his purchasing program to 
meet his sales forecast, and plans to curtail the manufactur- 
ing schedule accordingly, or aims at some sales device to 
fill an anticipated gap. 

Having reviewed the forecasting Balance Sheets he should 
turn to the supporting statements of anticipated monthly 
Profit and Loss. These should be in detail, to vividly call 
attention to the larger, and therefore more important items 
of expense. Admittedly, the executive must use rare judg- 
ment in deciding upon any policies of expense reduction; 
but his is the advantage of having time within which to 
take action to change the figures of the forecasts, before the 
actual story is drawn from the ledgers and becomes an 
unalterable picture of past results. 

Once instituted, these forecasts can be continued monthly, 
as a more or less routine matter of Administrative Account- 
ing. If six months is decided upon as the practical limit of 
forecasting, a forecast for the seventh month should be 
made when the first month of the forecast has actually 
elapsed. The extent to which actual results of the first 
month are better or worse than the forecast will then be 
known, and should be applied as a separate and distinct 
item to the then existing forecasts for succeeding months. 
Like all departures from habitual practice, the first step 
will be the most difficult, largely because indifference, or 
skepticism, will still rule. 

The value of such forecasts is not only for the business 
that feels financial problems approaching or future sales 
contracting, but also for the business that is going steadily 
forward and-has every prospect of continuing to do so. In 
a word, these forecasts help to discount optimism and to 
keep current assets and liabilities in proper ratio or balance. 

There is another device, frequently used in Cost Account- 
ing (indispensible, in fact, to the intelligent reckoning: of 
costs), which the executive could well use to directly im- 
prove his financial situation. It is what is commonly known 
as a Burden Development; a careful segregation of all 
items of factory 6r manufacturing expense, by departments 
and operations, to show the annual amount of expense in- 
cident to the full normal operation of each. The executive 
who will carefully review such a Burden Development, will 
have his attention called to the’ departments and operations 
involving heavy expenses, and to those which tie up large 
amounts of capital. 


Should the Burden Development reveal an unbalanced con- 
dition of equipment (the productive capacity at certain oper- 
ations being more or less than at others) it means that 
capital is tied up needlessly. The remedy lies either in 
reducing the equipment and floor space of various depart- 
ments or operations to the capacity of the lowest, or in 
effecting a balance of capacity, reducing in some depart- 
ments and increasing in others. 


This is a very elemental and fundamental principle of 
Management; seemingly needless to mention, for every ex- 
ecutive knows that his total output is limited by that opera- 
tion which has the lowest capacity. But he does not seem 
to realize that the unused capacity of other operations is 
needlessly adding to the ultimate cost of every unit pro- 
duced, and tying up capital in idle and unproductive equip- 
ment. H may realize these facts, yet nine times out of ten 
he does not know the normal capacity of each operation. 
He permits the operation to be surrounded with delays and 
other inefficiencies, and considers his actual output as repre- 
senting his normal capacity. His costs are correspondingly 
high and profits low, while funds remain invested (capital 
tied up) in equipment which brings no return, 

A Burden Development will also reveal the annual cost of 
each operation, detailed as to its elements, which are interest 
on investment, depreciation, taxes, insurance, power, heat, 
light, labor by kinds, supplies, etc., ete. The Burden De- 
velopment lays the story of capital invested and operating 
cost before the executive, as no other piece of accounting 
or engineering work will do. He can identify the costly, 
burdensome operations, and the amount of each element 


contributing to that cost, and call for a careful analysis of 
the conditions surrounding and affecting that operation. 

In a certain plant, a change was effected in a drying 
operation, substituting artificial for natural drying. The 
time saved at this point alone resulted in a material reduc- 
tion in the amount of work-in-process, permitting a reduc- 
tion in borrowed money, and a saving of interest payments. 
The alternative, to reducing the borrowed capital, was to 
increase the raw or finished stock, or transfer the released 
working capital for whatever use would most benefit the 
business. 

A lesson in finance is to be drawn from. this example: 
Know what departments, operations and functions are re- 
sponsible for the large use of working capital. Then, when 


‘more capital is needed at any point, or to carry out new 


policies, try to release existing working capital through changes 
in manufacturing methods. In other words, save and transfer 
working capital instead of borrowing. 

The shrewdest financial men (not always the so-called 
financier) recognizes clearly that Finance (particularly 
working capital) is not to be considered by itself. He knows 
precisely How it is interwoven with and affected by sales, 
by manufacturing efficiency, by the foresight used in de- 
termining what shall be produced, and, in fact, by practi- 
cally every problem of business policy and management. 
The mere addition of funds (if not accompanied by an in- 
crease in productive efficiency, lower cost of product, or an 
increased volume of sales) only postpones the financial 
reckoning. 


Management Control of Great Utility 


Enterprises Through Budget Procedure 


BYeLOWIS Py MOSTEE 
Treasurer of Cities Service Company 


VERY man to the extent that he mentally or physically 
E- performs any task is a workman; to the extent that 
he plans for himself or others, he is an executive. 

Every individual who is charged with the responsibility 
of supervising the expenditure of human energy or capital 
should be required to predetermine the results to be attained. 

Furthermore, experience having demonstrated that in- 
dividual opinion is an unsound basis for action, proper or- 
ganization must provide for the concurrence by designated 
executives in these pre-determinations of results. 

Too many men fail to give consideration to the amount 
of working capital necessary in their business and the 
method by which they can establish a more uniform load 
factor to put the fewest peak strains on the cash resources 
of the business. They sometimes forget that working capital 
must be considered from the same viewpoint of profitable 
employment as the permanent capital invested in plant. 


Applied to New Business Dept. 


For example,—let us assume that a new business man- 
ager desires to put on a special campaign for the sale of 
appliances and he recommends a very attractive purchase 
contract for the merchandise costing $50,000 to be shipped 
at once and paid for-in thirty days. 

It immediately becomes somebody’s business to know 
over what period of time the appliances to be purchased 
are going to be resold, and over what period of time they 
will be paid for by the ultimate purchasers. The exact 
months in which the payment for the new goods must be 
made and the months in which the proceeds from their sale 
will be received must be closely estimated, because the busi- 
ness as a whole has a great many other calls on its available 
cash. It might readily be that the peak loads of all require- 
ments would fall in the same month. 

The elimination of simultaneous demands creating high 
peaks in the curve of cash requirements is entitled to the 
same amount of study that has been given to the elimination 
of high peak demands on the capacity of generating stations. 
The same reasons apply. 
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A careful executive receiving this recommendation from 
the new business manager must super-impose it on a com- 
posite of his other requirements. If it increases the demand 
at any time beyond the capital capacity, it is obvious that 
some modification of the program is necessary. For in- 
stance, this peak demand may coincide with the payment of 
semi-annual interest on the funded debt or a dividend dis- 
bursement date or the payment of previously contracted 
obligations, or may be requisitioned at a time when the cash 
produced from the earnings of the company is at the very 
" lowest ebb. 

The new business manager, before proceeding with his 
desired program, will endeavor to arrange terms which will 
put no cash burden on the company if he is required to 
obtain the concurrence of the executive who has the financial 
responsibility. A manufacturer of appliances might agree 
to carry the account until the goods are paid for by the 
ultimate consumer,—with a reasonable time limit. 


Executive’s Responsibility 


Even in such a case, the executive has not finished the 
discharge of his responsibilities until he has learned from 
the records of past performances how fully he may rely on 
the new business manager’s estimate of the length of time 
it will take him to sell these appliances to customers and 
collect the money. 

If he is assured that the new business manager’s judg- 
ment of what he can do is correct, and the program recom- 
mended imposes no cash strain on the company, he can 
very properly and with very little consumption of his own 
time, reach a proper conclusion in this important matter. 
He need not then study the many details which the new 
business manager must handle when- producing the sales on 
a proper basis of profit to the company. 

Obviously it must be the business of the executive to 
have recommendations brought to him in such a form that 
he knows what to expect, and, more important still, such 
that he can look backward after the campaign is over and 
appraise the judgment of the man upon whose recommenda- 
tion he has relied. Equally important, he must be able to 
point out to that man the lesson to be learned from the esti- 
mate and from comparing it with the actual results obtained. 

It is clear how great a saving of his own time the ex- 
ecutive can effect by administering the business in this way, 
without leaving any doubt in the other man’s mind of the 
executive’s appreciation of the other man’s knowledge and 
control of the results in his department. 

If this kind of cooperative functioning between the 
principal executive and the new business manager is wise, 
then the same procedure should certainly be followed. with 
all other departments all the way down the line of organiza- 
tion. Let every member of the organization learn to feel 
that to the extent that he mentally or physically performs 
a certain task, he is a workman, and to the extent that he 
plans for himself, or others, he is an executive. 


Fundamentals of System 


Fundamentals which must be incorporated in any sys- 
tem of budget procedure are included in the following: 

1. The executive must recognize that his function is to 
create and enforce policies rather than to work out the prob- 
lems resulting from such policies. If the expected results 
of policies laid down are predicted and mutually accepted, 
there will be little question in determining their merit or in 
determining the changes that may be necessary. 

2. The executive must have knowledge of the control 
which is exercised by every individual in his organization to 
whom he sub-divides responsibility. He must give evidence 
as to his knowledge of that control or the lack of that con- 
trol and reward all individuals accordingly. 

3. Individual merit can better be gauged by comparing 
a man’s results with an accepted estimate by him of his 
future performance than by comparing his results with the 
results of some other individual. 

4. It is, therefore, necessary for each individual in the 
order of his responsibility to recognize the necessity of 


adopting some common system of estimating the possibili- 
ties ahead of him. 

5. Each individual must recognize the necessity of 
making his own estimate of what he is going to do and how 
he is going to do it before he, or his associates, or his execu- 
tives can concede his qualifications or expect a full measure 
of results. 

6. Each individual must further recognize that, through 
such a system, by the constant comparison of results with 
expectations, the leaks resulting from human omission and 
human judgment can most effectively be minimized. 

If the above fundamentals can be accepted, there is no 
question that budget procedure will develop the yardsticks 
by which the executives can determine to what extent re- 
sponsibility has been successfully assumed. Without such 
a measure, no one can do: full justice in judging the ability 
of an individual who is trying to assume responsibility and 
who is entitled at all times to know to what extent he has 
or has not succeeded. 


Executive Ability Developed 


On the other hand, no executive can afford to pass con- 
trol in the sub-division of responsibility to any individual 
without complete assurance that such responsibility is being — 
accepted and continually carried. Otherwise, he is not ful- 
filling his own executive duty. Does not the foregoing show 
how the application of budget principles and procedure ac- 
complishes the development of men for executive positions 
and makes it an easier problem to reward the right men, 
with the result not only of encouraging them but inspiring 
constructive thinking on the part of all the others? 

With the ever-increasing size of the organized business, 
these matters become increasingly important. The few men 
in whom the ultimate responsibility must in the end repose 
have not the time to make detailed analyses. Their decisions 
must be made from analyses prepared by others. They must 
be able to tell by inspection that the policies in which they 
acquiesced are carried out and that the results are in accord- 
ance with their expectations. They cannot be satisfied that 
their mere selection of men to assume individual responsi- 
bilities will necessarily result in a satisfactory fulfillment of 
the trust reposed in the executives by the security holders 
who supply the capital. 

The executives must not rely upon the future analysis 
to show the results that are expected from the use of this 
capital. They must know what the goal is and what prog- 
ress is being made toward that goal at all times. 

Without question, more attention can be profitably 
given to the teaching of the correct method of thinking by 
the individuals of any organization. This can be done only 
by a recognition of principles and procedure at the top and 
the insistence that those principles and that procedure be 
carried down the line. 


Employer and Employe 


It is always true that an employe, no matter in what 
position, looks upward for the examples that he follows. 
If the rank and file are to be expected to get real efficiency 
out of their labors, whether physical or mental, they must 
approach their daily job with a mental attitude produced by 
their being taught these principles. They will not do so 
unless they feel that their foremen, or their superintendent, 
or their manager, or their president do likewise. Every man 
will think before he acts if he believes that the man above 
him approaches his problem in the same way and if he feels 
that he will be rewarded relatively on his merits. 

His first thought will then be—what am I trying to 
accomplish? His second thought will be—does the man 
above me realize that if I do accomplish this it will be a 
job well. done? His next thought will be—Have I accom- 
plished what I started out to do and have I been recognized 
as having done it? When men approach their problems in 
this way, they have adopted budget principles and procedure. 

Any organization that is successful in getting its men 
down the line to proceed on this basis of thought will be 
surprised at the over-all results as compared with anything 
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the same group of men has produced under any previous 
conditions. 

The productiveness of labor, skilled and unskilled, can 
be much increased by an effort on the part of executives to 
attain this state of conditions, and I believe the more they 
recognize what I have termed above as budget principles 
and budget procedure, the more nearly will this goal be 
reached. 


I have often said the man who could do today what he 
will do tomorrow with today’s experience would be a 
wonderful man indeed. We can approach this possibility if 
we adapt these principles to our problems. We must first, 
however, appreciate the principles ourselves and to be the 
most successful executives we must have the ability to “sell” 
them to those to whom we delegate responsibility. The 
larger the organization, the more difficult, but the more 
necessary is this executive task. 


Human Relationship 


One of the greatest problems of the day is that of 
human relationship which gives a mutual consciousness of 
knowledge and understanding to all whose efforts are being 
exerted in the solution of any problem; to the extent that 
this understanding is lacking, prejudice and unselfishness in 
one form or another undo much which would otherwise add 
to our surplus accounts. I believe this understanding and 
the greatest centralization of the aim or organized effort 
can be furthered by the recognition of these fundamental 
principles. 

The budget is too often used only as a check on dollars 
and for that reason its administration in many cases has 
been passed to that man or group of men who are able to 
check dollars very well, but in whom no recognized responsi- 
bility is vested for concurrence in or initiation of policies or 
programs which make it necessary for the dollars to be 
checked. 


Who is it that takes the ultimate responsibility if ineff- 
ciency and losses result? It is the executives at the top of 
the ladder and, for that reason, it behooves these same ex- 
ecutives to make sure that they know that control is being 
exercised over all of the factors which make for profit or 
loss. f 


Would Link Public Closer to Utilities 


r By M. S. SLOAN 
President Brooklyn Edison Co. 


HE New York State Committee on Public Utility In- 
" iormation, of which I have the honor to be Chairman, 

is a department of public relations for the gas and 
electric industry of this State. Its purpose is to promote 
better relations between utility companies and their cus- 
tomers by bringing about a more complete understanding of 
our business by the general public and a more complete 
understanding of the general public by the men who conduct 
this great business. 

Our committee exists to furnish accurate information 
and facts about our business to any citizen or group of 
citizens. We prepare now and send out weekly to the news- 
papers information about the various phases of our in- 
dustry. We do this in the belief that our business with its 
great investment and widespread service, which touches so 
very intimately the domestic, social, commercial and in- 
dustrial life of the people, is a matter of concern to the pub- 
tic, and the public are entitled to know about it} They 
should be informed about our organization, income, needs 
and possibilities. We should tell them about the bigness, 
the importance, the necessity, the growth and development 
of our business; about the payroll, the amount of materials 
purchased and taxes paid; about the physical condition of 
the properties, and about the stability and permanency of 
our business. Few other American industrial operations 
can show such a record of stability and fundamental ‘sound- 
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ness as the gas and electric. 
are the other public utilities. 

We should tell why we are natural monopolies; of the de- 
mands for our service; the importance of our companies to 
the communities; how we are financed; how the utilities are 
taking the customer into partnership or ownership of our 
properties; our obligation to furnish good, adequate and 
continuous service at fair and reasonable rates; and the 
steady demand for new necessary capital in our business in 
order that we may keep up with the progress and pues 
of the various communities in which we operate. 

We believe that our committee, which collects facts 
about the industry and makes them available to the news- 
papers in regulation newspaper form, is in some degree at 
least a service to the newspapers. The reception our matter 
has had generally among the newspapers in the State seems 
to justify that belief. 

The committee is working along two other lines—it is 
endeavoring to establish a condition where each individual 
company will give out its own local news’ items; where it 
will see to it that each newspaper in the community in which 
it operates is informed of any event of general interest which 
happens in the business life of that company. 

We believe this is due the newspapers as news-gathering 
organizations and to the public which they serve. Moreover, 
we are endeavoring to show to the companies the advantage 
of more extensive and more regular and continuous adver- 
tising. Each company has many things to tell its customers 
which are of interest to them and of importance to the 
community. These things, however, are not always news 
items—or information of a character which a newspaper 
could or should print in its news or editorial columns. Space 
for information of this nature should be paid for as a matter 
of business, and it is good business for the companies to 
buy space in order to tell these things to the public. 

Behind the investments in utilities there is a history of 
human study and investigation and achievement in all the 
sciences; of improvement in service rendered and in accurary 
of performance, and of a growth and demand of a necessity 
that is not yet ended. The world can never think how to 
live without them again. They are the very heart of every 
community, furnishing a vitally necessary service as cheaply 
as human skill and brains and experience permit. 

The communities need us and by the same token we 
need the communities. We need their understanding of our 
business, our problems and our ideals. I do not know a 
single utility executive who is not animated by a genuine 
ideal of public service. We haven’t any kick with our cus- 
tomers, or with the officials who regulate our operations. 

We know that the prosperity of every institution patron- 
ized by the public is dependent upon the good will of the 
people who comprise the public. Good will is the most 
valued asset of any business. It follows prestige, which is 


Those that compare with them 


‘reputation for excellence of performance. We fully acknowl- 
‘edge that it is our duty to give the best and most efficient 


service and we know by doing this we best serve the public, 
our stockholders and the interest committed to our charge. 

What we seek is the genuine friendship of our customers 
built on a knowledge of exact facts and understanding of 
our business, and we are willing to go as far toward the 
other fellow as we know how to bring that about. That is 
as briefly as I know how to tell the reason for the existence 
of our committee. 


Why Manicipal Ownership Has Proven a Failure 


PAUL P. HAYNES, 
Former Member Public Service Commission of Indiana 


UNICIPAL ownership of public utilities is essentially 

M wrong regardless of the form of city government. 

Municipal ownership of public utilities in. city man- 

ager cities is fundamentally as unsound as in cities goy- 
erned by the system of mayor and council. 

I believe in the city manager system and city agree- 
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ment and have helped to enact city manager legislation. 

The city manager system, however, has not, will not 
and cannot change or materially modify the inherent politi- 
cal character of city governments, and it is the political 
foundation underlying all city governments which will always 
srevent the successful public ownership and operation of 
utilities. 

Public utilities, notwithstanding their non-competitive 
position, are industries furnishing an essential service, the 
success or failure of whch is controlled almost entirely by 
the broad, deep-rooted and fundamental laws of economics 
and business—the identical laws which govern the success 
or faiiure of all private industrial and commercial enter- 


prises. 

Public utilities require the constant application of sound 
business judgment, expert operation, skilled management 
and above all continuity of wise business policies. 

No city primarily governed by popular rule possesses, 
or can be certain that it will long possess, these qualifica- 
tions so essential to the public utility business. No city, the 
policies of which are determined by popular vote, can long 
continue to apply sound economic principles and business 
methods to its ownership and operation of utility properties 
—and the simple reason is. that cities are essentially political 
agencies—not necessary partisan, but broadly speaking— 
political. 


And, what are business principles between politicians © 


Of late we have heard a demand for less politics in business. 
This tru’sm finds its most convincing application in the 
public utility business, 


Public Managers Limited in Action 


City administrative 


officers, 


managers are almost exclusively 
They have little or no legal control over munici- 
pal leg’slation or policies. The city commission or council 
is the legislative or policy determining body. It is a politi- 
cal body elected frequently and so far as utility matters are 
concerned is constantly subject to the wi!l of the electorate. 
In important matters of policy connected with the operation 
of public utilities, the city manager administers or executes 
what the commission or council ordains or legislates. 

If an uninformed or ill-advised majority of the voters 
cemand lower rates, the city will have lower rates although 
the service may be impaired and the business become inso!- 
vent. The city manager, no matter how capable, cannot 
stop it. 

Ii adequate and continuous service demand the creation 
of a depreciation fund—the plant will have no fund if the 
politicians organize against it. The city manager cannot 
force it. 

If thousands of dollars are needed to rehabilitate in 
order to render adequate service the plant and the commis- 
sion or council refuses to appropriate the money—the pub- 
lic suffers and the city manager cannot help it. 

A casual study of municipal operation shows that fre- 
quently the thing that has been best for the municipa! plant, 
and the thing the public most needed in the way of service 
of voters and 


or rates, was unpopular with the majority 
could not be obtained. 

The desirability of municipal ownership of public utili- 
tes, broadly speaking, cannot be determined unless the pur- 
poses of and reasons for public ownership are clearly 
understood. What are the asserted purposes of popular own- 
ership of utilities? The sole business of public utilities is to 
render service to the public. It must necessarily follow 
that the reason or purpose of municipal ownership is to 
render better service to the public than, can be rendered 
privately, or the same character of service at lower rates. 

If it could be estabiished that popular ownership does 
these things, then it might be conclusively argued that so 
far as this less fundamental phase of the question is con- 
cerned, municipal ownership of public utilities is desirable. 

From quite an extended, and I may say unprejudiced 
study and personal familiarity with the popular ownership 
and operation of a large number of utility properties of 
various kinds, I have found that on the average the service 
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rendered by popularly owned utilities is inferior to the aver- 
age service rendered by privately owned utilities. 

One outstanding example of this fact which a casual 
investigation will show, is the record of outrages or break- 
downs in municipal electric plants as compared with the 
record of private plants. A breakdown in a plant which 
causes a suspension of service, results not merely in the 
inconvenience of the average consumer, but in the stopping 
ot factories and industries generally, and in many cases, tHe 
loss of thousands and hundreds of thousands of dollars, and 
the suspension of essential production. 


Sound Business Judgment Impossible y 


One of the reasons for this failure of municipally owned 
plants is the lack of foresight or the political impossibility 
of acting on foresight, in providing for future growth and 
adequate reserve plant. 

The general experience has been that municipal plants 
have failed and neglected to install additional generating’ 
capacity untii ong after there was an urgent need for it. 

Frequently administrative changes resulting from fre- 
qient municipal ‘elections, prevents, and will continue to 
prevent, the exercise of sound business judgment and fore- 
sight in the management and operation of municipally 
owned utilities, and without these essentials the public will 
always receive inferior service from such utilities. 

It is true that exceptions may be taken to this state- 
nrent, and certain municipal plants may be cited that are 
rendering unusually good service. The test, however, is not 
to be made by the few, but by the many, and the test cannot 
be made with 1, 2 or 5 or 10 years’ ‘experience, but it must 
be the average experience over a long period which will 
determine the facts as to the quality of service. 

I state it as a fact, based on first hand knowledge of a 
large number of properties, that the service rendered by 
municipally owned plants is inferior to the service rendered 


by privately owned plants. 
Going back, therefore, to the original proposition that 


one of-the reasons for municipal ownership is that munici- 
pal plants can and do render better service, it is obvious 
that this reason cannot be supported and must fall. Let 
us now go to the other reason, that service can be rendered 
by municipal plants at lower rates. 

It may be admitted at the start that municipal plants 
can and do render inferior and less adequate service at rates — 
lower than the rates which a privately owned plant is re- 
quired to charge in order to render adequate service. It is 
a matter of record, however, in practically every state in 
the Union, that municipal operation of public utilities is 
more expensive and less efficient than under private owner- 
ship. 

Take, for example, the state of Indiana with which I 
happen to be fairly familiar. ; 

A comparative study has been made of the costs of 
operation of all municipal and private plants. The results 
of this study show that of every $100 of revenues received, 
the private electrical plants in the year 1920 spent $79.18 
for operating expenses, and the municipal plants spent an 
avérage of $89.69, and included in the private electric plant 
expenditure is $7.26 for taxes for which the municipal plants 
had no expense. 

In other words. for 1920, out of every $100 of revenues 
received, the municipal plants in Indiana spend $17 more 
for operating expenses than did the privately owned plants. 

In 1920, out of every $100 of revenues collected bv 
water plants, the privately owned plants expended $63.86 
for operating expenses, including $16.05 for taxes as co™- 
pared with $74.55 expended by the municipal plants which 
included no taxes. 

In other words, to put it on a comparative basis, out of 
every $100 received, the municipzl water plants spent approx- 
imately $26.75 more for ordinary operating expenses than 
did-the privately owned plants. 

In 1921, out of every $100 of revenues, the privately 
owned electric plants expended for ordinary operating ex- 
penses, excluding taxes, $63.93 as compared with an expendi- 
ture of the municipal plants of $73.44. 
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In 1921, out of every $100 of revenues, the privately 
owned water plants expended for ordinary operating costs, 
excluding taxes, $45.39 as compared with an expenditure by 
municipal water plants of $73.86. 

I have made a sufficient study of the comparative 
results of operation in other states to convince me that the 
general experience throughout the country coincides with 
the experience in Indiana. 

It must be apparent to the unprejudiced student of this 
.destion, that the extravagance, waste and inefficiency which 
is generally found in municipally cwned plants is a telling 
argument against popular ownership and discloses an un- 
healthful condition of civic affairs. 


So-Called Lower Rates Fictitious 


I am familiar with the fact that generally the rates 
charged by municipal plants are slightly lower than the 
rates charged by privately owned plants. It must be under- 
stood, however, that it is impossible to base any conclusions 
as to the desirability of municipal ownership merely on a 
comparative rate basis, for a study of the history of munici- 
pal plants will almost invariably disclose the fact that low 
rates have been maintained at the expense of the property 
itself. 

Municipal plants generally have not been well main- 
tained. Depreciation reserves are seldom carried. 

A new plant will be built, and there will be great public 
rejoicing, but soon the public has lost interest in the upkeep 
of the plant, and the primary public interest centers in low 
rates. It soon becomes unpopular to talk of increasing 
the rates, so those who are responsible for the operation of 
the plant have no choice in the matter. They sacrifice the 
plant to satisfy the popular demand for low rates. 

So it is that in the case of the large majority of munici- 
pally owned plants, the time comes when they are run 
cown and the service becomes so impaired that it is neces- 
sary to rebuild and rehabilitate the property. And then 
what happens? 

Almost always the city sells its municipal bonds to 
rebuild the plant, when had the proper course been fol- 
lowed, wise and proper business methods wou'd have re- 
quired higher rates over the preceding years in order to 
have enough money to keep the plant well maintained, and 
to have permitted the accumulation of depreciation reserves 
to replace the property and units of the property when they 
were worn out. 

Now when bonds are issued and sold to rebuild 
plant, all of the taxpayers of the city, regardless of 
benefits which they derive from the municipal plant, 
assessed. The taxpayers are required to rehabilitate the 
municipal plant for the benefit of those who during . the 
preceding years have failed to pay rates sufficient to keep 
up the plant. 

In order, therefore, to compare rates, it is necessary in 
the case of municipal plants, to determine and give con- 
sideration to the higher level of rates which would have 
been necessary had the property been well maintained and 
proper allowance made for depreciation and other necessary 
expenditures. 


the 
thar 
are 


It is apparent, therefore, that because municipal plants 
do furnish some kind of service at lower rates is no conclu- 
sive argument for municipal ownership. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that during the 
war period, it was the boast of many municipal plants that 
the rates were not increased. From an economic and busi- 
ness viewpoint this was a shameful situation. Before the 
war, many municipal plants in the Middle West were able 
1o buy coal delivered at less than $3 per ton. These same 
plants, during the war period, were forced to pay as high as 
£10 or $12 per ton for coal; and the cost of coal consti- 
tuted one-half or more of the total operating expenses. 


No private business can ever compete with such uneco- 
nomic and unbusinesslike administration, and they should 
not compete. 


Cities Deceive Themselves 


During these years, the public in these cities deceived 
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themselves, The public believed or was led to believe that 
because they owned their own plants they could be operated 
without an increase in rates. 

Today, scores of municipally owned plants are suffering 
the disastrous consequences of these years of mismanage- 
ment. ‘ 

The failures of municipal plants—is not the record of 
failures a conclusive answer to the advocate of municipal 
ownership? 

I have with me a record of more than 300 cases where 
municipal! light plants have failed or have been abandoned. 
In many cases, the plants were sold to private companies. - 
In other cases, the plants were merely shut down and elec- 
tric current purchased. I am reliably informed that there 
are at least 500 municipal electric light plants in the United 
States which have wholly or partially gone out of business. 
Ts not this an eloquent testimonial of the fundamental error 
ef municipal ownership? 

There is a very practical and decisive objection to muni- 
cipal ownership under any form of city government. ' Sev- 
eral classes of public utilities, in order to serve the public 
more adequately and at !esser rates have rapidly developed 
beyond municipal boundaries. 

Take for example, the electric utilities. The day of the 
isolated plant is passed. The modern development which is 
giving the public better service at lower rates is toward the 
construction of superpower plants at points where fuel and 
transportation are cheaper and where there is an abundancé 
of water for condensation purposes—or on streams where 
hydro-electric power may be generated. These super-power 
plants are in many cases being located in the open country 
entirely away from cities. High voltage transmission lines 
carry the electric energy to many cities, towns and villages. 

It will be but a few years until the entire country will 
be webbed with inter-connecting high power transmission 
lines. The isolated power plant will be no more, and the 
small generating station will disappear. Maximum econo- 
mies and efficiencies will be developed, service will be better 
and rates lower. New industries will spring up and old 
ones will be able to expand, and out of it all the public will 
be the greatest beneficiary. 

Municipa! ownership of electric plants would make this 
notable achievement impossible. 

The telephone is another striking example of the im- 
practicability of municipal ownership, and what I have said 
about the electric industry applies measurably to that of 
railway, gas and other utilities. 

The cry for municipal ownership was occasioned by 
conditions which have long since been changed. The prin- 
cipal reasons formerly assigned for municipal ownership no 
ionger exist. State regulation of public utilities has come 
and has proved itself effective. Public service commissions, 
by their notable achievements, have given a conclusive an- 
swer to the proponents of municipal ownership. 


Regulation Has Corrected Faults 


The states have provided a scientific, equitable and 
speedy method of regulation. The size of the state removes 
its supervision from local prejudices and yet is sufficiently 
close to both the city and utility to enable it to regulate 
intelligentiy and equitably. Wise and unprejudiced state 
regulation of a loca! utility is a distinct advance over either 
locally regulated or owned utilities. 

State regulation has corrected the chief abuses which 
the original advocates of municipal ownership believed to 
exist. The state is the sovereign, and from it must come 
whatever power a municipality may have. The state is the 
iegical unit to provide regulation for public utilities. 

Municipal ownership is nothing more or less than an 
exaggerated form of municipal regulation, for the city ad- 
mittedly does not go into the utility business to make 
money. Few wil! argue that we should now abandon state 
regulation and go back to local control. 

There is a form of public ownership of utility proper- 
ties which gives the public the full benefit of wise and pru- 
dent business management, individual initiative and efficient 
and economic operation. This character of public owner- 
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ship is that in which the public, through its individual mem- 
bers, becomes the owner of the stocks and the bonds of 
the utility property—consumer ownership of wel! managed 
utilities which will result in better service at lower rates 
than popular ownership with its uneconomic policies, mis- 
management and the multitude of attendant ills. - 

The problem of municipal ownership is not to be de- 
cided by consideration merely of the practical phases. To 
me, the problem is far more fundamental, it is fraught with 
sinister perils to the institutions of our government itself. 
We should not and we can not close our eyes to the fact 
that with the modern economic and social developments, 
the question of municipal ownership must be approached 
not as an unrelated and isolated question, but it must be 
approached as one phase of a significant tendency in Amer- 
ican life. the continuance of which may lead to the ultimate 
destruction of our republican form of government. 

What difference is there fundamentally between the 
ownership by a city of an electric plant which serves those 
living within the confines of that city, and the owner- 
ship by the State or the National Government of the agen- 
cies of city and national service? 

Every reason for municpal ownership of a public util- 
ity is, by the same token, a reason for nationalization of all 
necessary industries. Are we ready to take this step? Are 
we willing to give up the liberties and freedom of individual 
action which we now possess? 

We no longer hear as much about municipal owner- 
ship of telephone or electric properties, due to the fact that 
these utilities are no longer confined to city limits, but al- 
ready we do hear a far more sinister demand for state own- 
ership of electric and telephone utilities. 

Where will they stop? Where will the advocates of 
municipal ownership halt? 

Will they in their zealous pursuit of a vain idealistic 
fancy, blindly strike at the foundations of our established 
government? Do they propose to carry their ill-premised 
argument to the inescapable demand that the cities and 
other governmental units should own and operate all indus- 
tries and business which now or hereafter may be declared 
public utilities? 

The advocate of municipal ownership proceeds on the 
fallacious theory that because the state finds it necessary 
to regulate a business, it immediately follows that the city 
should own it. 

The several states of the union, due to the necessity 
for regulation, are continuously creating new classes of 
public utilities. In addition to those which we generally 
contemplate, many states have declared grain elevators, 
warehouses, motor busses and others to be public utilities. 
If the ownership advocate is right, these likewise must be 
publicly owned and operated. 


Ownership of All Business Goal 


Many states, doubtless, will find it necessary in the 
future to regulate other business enterprises. Let us as- 
sume that a state believes it necessary to regulate the price 
of coal, steel, clothing, ice and food products as well as 
other necessities. Now, if the municipal advocate is right 
about electric, gas, street railway and other utilities, he 
must, in such a situation, demand the public ownership and 
operation of these additional enterprises. 

Is it not but a step from local ownership of utilities to 
state and national ownership of al! nécessities, and is this 
not what we know as communism, under which our gov- 
ernment cannot survive? Is this not the socialization of all 
industries which already has brought calamity to other na- 
tions? 

I cannot believe that the ownership advocate would 
stand for such a revolutionary development in American 
life, and if he does not profess or stand for such a revolu- 
tionary development, he is fundamentally wrong in advocat- 
ing the public ownership of those enterprises which have so 
far been declared to be public utilities. 

However that may be, the path which the municipal 
ownership advocate is blazing leads inevitably to govern- 


ment ownership of all public necessities and to the destruc- 
tion of the whole fabric of our national government. 


He will honestly deny this assertion, but the trouble is ~ 
that he does not know where he is going. He has ignored 
the broader aspects of the question and does not realize 
that, unwittingly, he may be lighting the torch, which, 
fanned by an aroused spirit of unrest and discontent, may 
start the fatal conflagration which in our land, the torch 
bearers of more revolutionary purposes have so far failed 
to kindle. 


Continuous Inventory of Fixed Capital 


By H. C. DAVIDSON, 
Chairman, Consolidated Gas Co. of New York 


HE necessity of identification,of the physical units of 
| tan and property with the construction expenditures 

as shown by the books is generally recognized, and 
has become increasingly evident during the last few years, 
occasioned by fluctuating price levels which have brought 
the great majority of gas companies before some tribunal 
fer adjustment of rates, and have made essential a record 
identifying in some form the property represented by the 
values upon which a return is asked. 


During the year 1921 a canvass was made of the larger 
member companies to ascertain the extent to which the con- 
tinuous inventory was in use, and to learn the attitude of 
companies not maintaining such a record. ‘The replies in- 
dicated a very general interest in the subject, although but 
few companies had actually installed an inventory record. 
From the reports of systems in use there appeared to be 
no standard as to-detail which should be shown in the in- 
ventory, and no generally adopted formula as to the treat- 
ment of overhead and intangible costs. 


It was also apparent that the interpretation by the 
companies of what constituted a continuous inventory was 
not uniform, and that in some cases records of fixed Capi- 
tal based on job orders, identifying the construction costs 
by jobs, but lacking entirely the details necessary for an in- 
ventory, except by reference to the original records, were 
deemed to be and reported as continuous inventory systems. 


This Committee has defined the continuous inventory 
cf fixed capital as a progressive record describing in com- 
plete detail the physical units of property in such form as 
to provide complete identification of the property itself. 
Carried to its logical conclusion, such an inventory should 
give complete specifications—dimensions, weights, founda- 
tions, connections, etc.,—either in full in the inventory or 
by reference to blue prints or engineers’ field records on 
file in the Construction Department, and should provide 
the full data from which a valuation might be made by the 
application of unit prices to the inventory. An inventory 


in this complete form must necessarily be a voluminous 


record for the average plant, the maintenance of which wil! 
require an engineering knowledge of conditions at the plant, 
as well as a knowledge of accounting practices, and a staff 
adequate to keep the inventory in conformity with the actual 
property in respect of every item. 


The advantages to be obtained from a continuous in- 
ventory, it is believed, are generally recognized, and as the 
subject was discussed in the 1921 report, only brief refer- 
ence is necessary at this time. The chief uses of a contin- 
uous inventory may be summarized as follows: 


(1) For the identification of the existing property at 
any time represented by the expenditures as 
shown by the books. 


(2) For proof of the physical property, to substantiate 
thé cost or to prove reproduction value under all 
circumstances where proof of the property is nec- 
essary. 

(3) To provide full details for determining the correct 
amounts to be written out of Fixed Capital, repre? 
senting property withdrawn. 
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(4) To furnish information in connection with prop- 
erty reports required by taxing authorities and 
regulatory bodies. 

(5) To furnish information in connection with insur- 
ance valuations. 


The principal question involved in connection with the 
installation of a continuous inventory is the relation between 
the cost of keeping such a system and the value of the in- 
formaton and its use. The controlling factor as to the value 
of an inventory record in greater or lesser detail is the need 
of the information it supplies, which depends upon the indi- 
vidual conditions of each company, and it is not within the 
scope of your committee to make recommendations urging 
the adoption of an inventory under any “ready-made” plan. 


In companies where the identification of the physical 
property with the books is impossible or incomplete—as in 
the case of the destruction of records by fire, or the tack 
cf details resulting from a merger, etc—and proof of the 
value or cost of the property can be established only upon 
a reproduction basis, the need of an inventory may be im- 
minent at any time. Under such conditions the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a continuous inventory with com- 
plete specifications may be warranted, whatever its cost. 


In companies having complete costs available from its 
inception, itemized by projects or jobs, from which records 
a detailed statement is maintained currently, or could be 
readily prepared if required, there is less occasion for a 
complete inventory, as the statements of fixed capital would 
probably serve every purpose for ordinary requirements. 

The advisability of the adoption of the continuous in- 
ventory system, thé plan adopted and degree of complete- 
ness to which it is carried, are -therefore matters of execu- 
tive policy dependent on existing conditions in each 
company. . 5 

The inventory based on origina! cost, where possible, 
probably provides the most useful record, in that it com- 
bines with the inventory data, proof of the correctness of 
the company’s investment. Original cost, if it represents 
expenditures judiciously made, is an element usually con- 
sidered in the determination of the value of a property, and 
is frequently required if the figures are available, even when 
reproduction values are claimed. 


Assuming that the continuous inventory system is to 
be installed in a company which has been operating for a 
period of years, a complete inventory must be used as a 
base. If that inventory is made preparatory to the installa- 
tion of the continuous record, it may be designed initially 
to follow out the plan adopted. If an inventory already 
made for some other purpose is used as a base, its existing 
form will govern to a large extent the plan to be employed 
in continuing it as a progressive record. 

The maintenance of a detailed inventory combines en- 
gineering and accounting functions. It should be main- 
tained under the charge of a competent engineer as the data 
to be gathered is largely of a technical character, but the 
services of the accountant cannot be ignored, and he should 
pass upon all matters of classification of the construction 
charges. In the larger companies the inauguration of ,an 
Inventory Department may be desirable in connection with 
the installation of an inventory, which department should 
be a medium between the Construction and Accounting De- 
partments. Copies of all records pertaining to changes in 
the company’s property, including contracts, vouchers, work 
orders or tickets, ,specifications, pay-rolls, etc., should be 
available to it. To obtain the maximum benefit from the 
Inventory Department, the comipany should invest such de- 
partment with complete control of its capita! accounts, and 
in addition the department should be conversant with all 
repairs involving changes in the physical property. 

The procedure to be followed in carrying on an inven- 
tory will vary according to the accounting practices of 4 
company. In arrangement and classification, an inventory 
should conform to the system of accounts prescribed by 
the public regulatory bodies, or in the absence of such to 
the accounting system followed in the books, and should 
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meet the needs of the engineer, for whom classification by 
buildings and contents or by types of apparatus will prob- 
ably prove most suitable. 


A record should be maintained of each construction 
jeb or project, subdivided into the classifications desired, 
with a separate sheet or card for each classification for the 
accumulation of data in connection with that unit. If a 
job order system is used, the posting of the details of the 
construction to the inventory will be made concurrently 
with charging Fixed Capital for the cost of the completed 
job. If construction expenditures are charged directly to 
the capital accounts, the monthly additions wil! become the 
basis of posting to the inventory. 


A typewritten record upon forms of a standard size, 
with appropriate printed headings, and punched for a loose 
leaf binder, is believed to be adequate. It may be found 
desirable to make the initial entriés in pencil in the working 
copy of the inventory before transferring the data to the 
permanent records. 


For an inventory in complete detail, the separation of 
the record into three parts, to provide for convenience of 
reference and elasticity in the space requirements, is rec- 
ommended, as outlined below. 


(1) The detailed description record. This record 
should set forth on a separate sheet for each clas- 
sification a complete description of the labor em- 
ployed and material furnished, including details as 
to specifications, dimensions, quantities, founda- 
tions, attachments, etc., and each sheet should be 
cross-referenced by serial number with the page 
in the summary to which it is carried. If it rep- 
resents a unit in the installation of a larger proj- 
ect, the description should also refer to the com- 
plete project, and a master record is suggested 
identifying the items making up the entire con- 
struction job. In connection wth the labor costs, 
the number of hours employed, graded according 
to classes of labor, if available, will prove valuable 
if at some later date a reproduction cost is desired. 

(2) The summary record, combining the individual 
units by buildings and contents or by functiona! 
groups. The description in this record may be 
summarized in a few lines sufficient to identify 
each item, showing the cost in one item, cross- 
reference to the details being made by the serial 
number. 

(3) The recapitulation of fixed capital by the general 
classifications, arranged by district and location. 


The reports of the canvass made in 1921 showed some 
companies to be maintaining a continuous inventory as 
part of the accounts in the Construction Ledger. If only 
limited detaif is required, such practice may prove very 
satisfactory in an inventory based on original cost. The 
Committee believes, however, that under the average condi- 
tions a more continuous inventory, even if restricted to the 
information available to the Accounting Department, will 
be found more convenient as a record independent from 
the books of account. If it is designed to include full engi- 
neering details, its incorporation in the construction ledger 
will not be practicable. An inventory based on an ap- 
praisal usually differs in form from the grouping of the 
accounts, unless it is the origin of the book figures, and 
under these conditions, if maintained as an accounting rec- 
ord, is more easily continwed as a separate record. One 
company reported the abandonment of its detailed fixed 
capital figures as a part of its accounts, to eliminate cleri- 
cal detail occasioned by it from the rush period incidental 
to the monthly closing of its accounts. 


For the construction records of mains and services, 
job orders are recommended giving complete data as to 
location, size, length and depth of cover, together with de- 
tailed labor and material costs, type of paving disturbed 
and cost of restoration. When possible it is desirable that ~ 
the labor costs be segregated between the cost of earth 
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excavation, rock excavation, backfilling, pipe laying, caulk- 
ing, superintendence, etc. From, these job orders summa- 
ries of the information desired for complete statistics as to 
average costs by sizes may be compiled. A sketch of the 
main in relation to the curb and other sub-surface construc- 
tion, should accompany each job order. If main maps of 
the company’s distribution system are kept, these sketches 
will also furnish the data for entering the changes. 

In respect of overhead items and intangible costs in an 


inventory, there appears to be no standard rule governing 


the practices followed, except for the few major items 
which have become generally accepted by the accounting 


authorities. The amlounts included by appraisal experts 
have not been uniform, either as to the items to be included, 
or as to the basis of allowance for each, with the result that 
Court and Commission findings, based upon the proofs 
offered, have established precedents in individual companies 
differing widely from other companies, and the continuation 
of property records along the lines thus laid down in spe- 
cific cases tends to make permanent the lack of uniformity. 
Good accounting practices require the inclusion and 
allocation of overhead items to individual projects as far as 
possible, but there are some items necessarily impossible 
of specific allocation, and others, such as engineering and 
superintendence, insurance, etc., which may be apportioned 
to the individual jobs or be carried in separate accounts 
under the indirect costs, according to the policy adopted. 
{n the initial construction or upon large additions the over- 
head costs may be comparatively easily segregated and are 
usually capitalized, but in 
buried in operating expenses. 


minor extensions are usually 


It is the opinion of the Committee, therefore, that no 
standard routine can be recommended for the treatment of 
overhead and intangible costs of construction in a continu- 
ous inventory. Provision should be made, however, in de- 
signing an inventory for these intangible items, some of the 
more important of which are listed below: 


Organization and Development 
Engineering and Superintendence 
Interest during Construction 
Taxes during Construction 
Administrative and Miscellaneous 


Expenses during 


Construction 
Superintendents 
Inspectors 
Legal Expense 
Insurance 
General Expense 
Office Expense, including clerks, timrekeepers, pay- 
masters, etc. 
Watchmen 
Express, freight, cartage, 
specific apparatus 
Injuries and Damages 
Temporary Structures 
Buildings Demolished 
Repairs during Construction 


etc., not -applicable to 


The Committee has concluded that no standard routine 
or standard practice can be applied to the industry for the 
installation and maintenance of a continuous inventory. 
Such a record, whether it be carried on as an accounting 
function or be extended to cover all that might be required 
beth for engineering and accounting purposes, is essentially 
a cog in the machinery of a company’s property records, 
which must be coordinated with the other parts. No at- 
tempt has been made to present statistics of the average 
cost of such a record, as the expense may be negligible or 
large according to the detail recorded, and will depend upon 
the general accounting practices followed. 

The Committee has therefore confined itself to the sug- 
gestion of practices which may serve as,a’guide and strongly 
urges the companies to give consideration to the subject of 
adequate identification of their property accounts. 
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The Outlook for Electric Public Utilities 


By FRANK W. SMITH 
President National Electric Light Association 


HE outlook for electric public utilities during 1923 is 
alias encouraging. The electric light and power com- 

panies of the country are in splendid condition. It is a 
recognized fact that the properties of these companies are 
maintained in excellent repair and at the highest point of 
operating efficiency, insuring uniformly satisfactory service 
and economic production. It may be said generally that 
these companies are in like condition financially. Despite 
all the handicaps which have militated against a complete 
return to normalcy in other industries, the electric public 
utilities stand out in marked contrast in that they withstood 
the assaults of depression and have maintained their ratio of © 
growth constantly for the past fifteen years. The industry 
is still youthful—another ten years must elapse before the 
electric light and power industry of the country will have 
reached the half century mark in this country, so that the 
ebb and flow of industrial affairs has, as yet, had but little 
effect upon this industry. 


Record of Growth 


The output of electricity in the United States from elec- 
tric public utilities was, in 1907, approximately 6,000,000,000 
kilowatt hours; by 1912 this output had doubled that and 
five years later, or in 1917, it was over 25,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours. This year, 1922, it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 51,000,000,000 kilowatt hours of electrical energy 
will be held. Notwithstanding this marvelous record, the 
indications are that the same ratio of growth will be main- 
tained during the next five years as well. 

Fifty-four million hydroelectric horsepower await devel- 
opment in this country and applications for the privilege of 
developing 18,000,000 of this horsepower are already on file 
with the Federal Power Commission at Washington. The 
estimated capital outlay involved in the erection of these 
water power projects now under permit or license from the 
Federal Government approximates $800,000,000 and assum- 
ing that the output from the plants will be employed for the — 
same diversified uses as at present, the transmission, dis- 
tribution and utilization of this energy will involve additional 
capital expenditures in excess of $5,000,000,000. 


Of course, it is impossible to raise all this money or 
develop all of these projects in a single year. However, it 
is predicted that not only will every one of these hydroelec- 
tric projects be in operation by about 1930, but that by that 
time a large number of other hydroelectric projects will also 
be under way. 

Great Future in Store 


There is no question about the opportunity for greater 
and more diversified use of electricity in art and industry, 
not to mention the enormous sale of electrical devices and 
appliances, such as washing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
ranges, flat irons, etc., for the household. Electrical energy 
for the charging of electrically propelled vehicles is assuming 
important proportions and the demand for electricity in this 
field will increase greatly. A great field, as yet hardly 
touched, is the electrification of the steam railroads. 

The constant strife and turmoil which have attended the 
production and transportation of coal within recent years 
make it increasingly apparent that in the interest of economy 
the railroads will have to be electrified; and that coal must 
more and more be used at or near the mines in huge sta- 
tions for the production of electricity. Then instead of 
transporting fuel, electric energy generated at the mines will 
be transmitted to industry at an immense saving in power 
cost and with greater efficiency in use. Super power sta- 
tions of this kind are already in existence and are coming 
more and more in vogue. 

There is approximately 65,000,000 horsepower in loco- 
motives on the railroads of the United States and 26,000,000 
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horse power in steam engines in industries other than the 
electrical. While it would not be feasible to supply all of the 
electrical needs of the country from hydroelectric systems, 
the complete development and utilizations of the water power 
now available would mean an annual ‘saving of coal reach- 
ing large proportions. There would also be a saving of labor 
at the mines, with resulting availability of labor, freight cars 
and locomotives for other purposes. 


Economies of Super Power Systems 


Coupled with advances in the art is the interconnection 
of generating systems into so-called super-power systems. 
The latter have great advantages over the older methods of 
supplying power from independent stations and the country 
is gradually being divided into super power zones. By this 
means whole areas are supplied with electricity and not 
merely small limited communities. All water powers are 
made available and the consumption of fuel per unit of elec- 
tricity produced is greatly reduced. Thus economy is piled 
on economy and maximum use is made of the investment. 
In one of these huge stations it is customary to generate a 
kilowatt hour of electricity for every pound and a half of 
coal burned, whereas the smaller plants in the cities and 
factories require from 5 to 10 and even in some cases as 
high as 20 pounds of coal to produce the same amount of 
electricity and in addition the coal must be shipped to them. 


Interconnected systems or*super power zones also are 
not dependent upon the supply of coal or water in any sin- 
gle district. If the streams embraced in the interconnected 
system have seasonal variations, it is unlikely that all would 
be low at the same time. For instance, owing to drought in 
North Carolina recently it was not possible to supply the 
electrical needs of the cotton mills and cities in that state 
from the power plants there. 


Now the great steam and hydroelectric stations in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Ten- 
nessee are interconnected by large electric trunk lines tra- 
versing the five states and in the emergency the shortage of 
power in North Carolina was relieved by the transmission of 
power from Alabama over the interconnected lines. These 
networks are in fact vast reservoirs into which scores of 
generating stations pour their electrical energy and from 
which almost any inhabitant of any of the states traversed 
can draw electricity for any purpose whatsoever. 


Interconnected networks of even greater magnitude are 
to be found in various sections of the country, the middle 
West being a striking example. On the Pacific Coast, for 
example, there is an interconnected network stretching from 
Oregon through California into Mexico. In’ the electrifica- 
tion of the railroads these interconnected electrical systems 
will play a most important part because the railroads can 
tap them for power whenever and wherever it will be neces- 
sary and will not be called upon to make great capital out- 
lays for power stations for their own exclusive use. 


Indus‘ry Requires Large Capital 


The expansion and growth of the electric light and 
power industry depends entirely on the amount of capital 
which is put into it and its ability to raise this capital. Nor- 
mally $1,000,000,000 could be employed annually for the next 
decade and the power market would still be unsatisfied. How- 
ever, the industry has not.as yet been able to command that 
much capital yearly although it is fast approaching the mark. 
Consequently there have been few important changes in 
basic utility rates during the year. 


Public utilities of Indiana were authorized to issue more 
securities last year than during any year since the organ- 
ization of the Public Service Commission, according to the 
annual report of the commission. The comm{ssion author- 
ized municipally-owned utilities to issue $908,500 in bonds 
during the year, and securities issues by private corpora- 
tions amounting to $63,066,355 were approved, makine the 
total amount in securities issued for utility purposes $63,- 
974,855. 

“This is the largest amount of securities ever authorized 
in one year, says the report, “and reflects new construction, 
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additions and be.terments of public utility property over 
the state.” 

Among the large issues of securities authorized by the 
commission were the following Citizens Gas Company, $1,- 
925,000; Indiana Electric Corporation, $10,000,000; Indiana 
Hydro-Electric Power Company, $1,250,000; Indiana Power 
Company, $1,250,000; Merchants’ Heat & Light Company, 
$7,205,000, and Northern Indiana Gas & Electric Company, 
$5,970,000. 

The municipal securities had an average interest rate 
of 5.44 per cent, while the private corporation issues had an 
average interest rate of 5.61 per cent. 


No immediate stabilization of costs entering into utility 
operation is foreseen by the commission, according to the 
report, although it is stated that costs of materials and 
labor probably will continue above the pre-war level for several 
years. As operation costs are the chief items entering into rate 
structures, the observations of the commission in regard to 
this matter are of special interest. 


“During the fiscal year,’ the report says, “a marked 
variation has been witnessed in the basic costs of labor and 
materials entering into the construction and operation of 
public utilities. It was during the latter part of the calendar 
year of 1920 that prices reached the maximum upward. Dur- 
ing 1921 a marked reduction occurred, which continued dur- 
ing the forepart of the present fiscal year, reaching a mini- 
mum in January. Since January a gradual upward trend 
has been noticed. 


“Apparently post-war normal price is merely a matter 
of conjecture. Engineers and experts in valuation matters 
who have appeared before the commission have never agreed 
on what price trend will govern the immediate future, but 
it appears that prices will continue above the pre-war level 
for the next ensuing years.” 


Much interest is being shown by the public, the utility 
industry and financial people in mergers and consolidations 
that have been made and are in progress of formation. One of 
the notable new deals was that by which the Indiana Gen- 
eral Service Company, owned by the American Gas & Elec- 
tric Company of New York, took over the Indiana and Michi- 
gan Electric Company with headquarters at South Bend. 
The Indiana General Service Company already owned and 
operated properties at Muncie, Marion, Elwood, Hartford 
City and some smaller towns, and with the northern Indiana 
cities added to its lists will be one of the largest properties 
in the state. 


The Indiana Electric Corporation, backed by Joseph H. 
Brewer of Grand Rapids, planned a big consolidation of 
several properties to be grouped about the Merchants’ Heat 
& Light Company of Indianapolis, the property of the 
Brewer interests. This project included the building of a 
big power station in the coal district near Terre Haute on 
the Wabash river. This plan was turned down by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission on original hearing, and then ap- 
proved on rehearing. Some of the cities involved took the 
case to court. The Brewer interests have since organized 
two groups. One of them, the Central Indiana Power Com- 
pany, includes the Merchants’ Heat & Light Company, and 
is proceeding with the construction of a power station near 
Terre Haute. At the same time a second consolidation, to 
be known as the Northern Indiana Power Company, has 
been planned to include the Indiana Railways & Light Com- 
pany of Kokomo, the Noblesville Heat, Light & Power Com- 
pany, the United Public Service Company of’ Rochester, Lo- 
gansport Utilities Company, Sheridan Water, Light & Heat 
Company, Roann Light & Power Company and Wabash 
Water & Light Company. The Public Service Commission 
has the petition on this project under consideration. The 
orignal merger undertaken by the Brewer interests is known 
as the Indiana Electric Corporation. All the properties in 
the several plans were to be purchased. 


The most recent consolidating proposal is that of the 
Interstate Public Service Company. which is owned by the 
Middle West Utilities Company of Chicago. All the proper- 
ties concerned belong already either to the Interstate or 
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the Middle West Company. The petition asks authority to 
combine under the Interstate Public Service Company; the 
Hawks Electric Company of Goshen, the Hydro-Electric 
Company of Connersville, the Winona Electric Light & Wa- 
ter Company, the Southern Indiana Power Company and 
the Indianapolis & Louisville Traction & Railway Company. 
The petition estimates the aggregate value of the companies 
to be acquired at almost $6,000,000. In completing the trans- 
action the Interstate Public Service Company proposes to 
issue $1,600,000 less in securities than the amount now out- 
standing against the several companies. 


Notable Expansion of Commonwealth Edison 
in 1922 


growing demand for electric light and power in Chi- 

cago imposes a task of great magnitude on the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company. ‘This great demand for power 
is significant and encouraging, for it indicates the greatness 
of Chicago and the expanding condition of its commercial 
and industrial undertakings. . 

On February 27, 1922, the authorized capital stock of 
the company was increased by the stockholders from $60,- 
000,000 to $80,000,000. 

Additional 5 per cent First Mortgage Gold Bonds to 
the amount of $7,143,000 par value were sold on November 
16, 1922, after tenders had been received from about twenty 
banks and investment houses. The entire issue went to 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., the highest bidders. It is interesting 
to note that the credit standing of the company is so high 
that it was able to secure competitive bids for its bonds, 
like a state or municipality possessing the power of taxation. 

On December 1, 1922, Series A, Collateral Gold notes 
of June 1, 1920, bearing 7 per cent interest, were redeemed. 
This issue amounted in par value to $5,000,000. 

During the year the outstanding capital stock was in- 
creased from the $55,465,000 of January 1, 1922, to $60,000,- 
000. On December 8, 1922, the Directors having received 
the approval of the Illinois Commerce Commission, author- 
ized the issuance of additional stock to the amount of $12,- 
000,000 or 20 per cent of the existing stock. This new stock 
is offered at par to stockholders of record on December 23, 
1922, in proportion to their recorded holdings on that date. 
Thus the new stock is offered to existing stockholders at 
par in the ratio of one new share to five old shares. These 
rights will be valuable, for the company’s stock closed on 
the Chicago stock exchange on December 8, 1922, at 13634. 
The new stock may be paid for in four quarterly install- 
ments or ten monthly installments. 

President Insull is credited with the statement that, in 
his belief, the Directors will recommend to the stockholders 
that the capital be increased from the $80,000,000 now au- 
thorized, to $100,000,000 at the annual meeting on February 
26, 1923. 

The foregoing paragraphs indicate the almost constant 
financing needed to meet the demand on the company’s 
resources. The “customer ownership” movement of recent 
years has been an important development. It enables the 
company to sell its stock in small lots, and often on time 
payments, directly to its customers and the public gener- 
ally. This is public ownership of the best kind, for it is 
non-political ownership with private management enabling 
the people to have a direct proprietary interest in one of the 
principal utilities and encouraging thrift. Unfair attacks 
will be quickly resented by the citizen owners of the com- 
pany. This placing of the stock among the people was 
formerly attended to by the Investment Department, but 
the latter has been succeeded by the Utility Securities Com- 
pany, 72 West Adams Street, which acts as the agent of 
the Commonwealth Edison Company and other utility com- 
panies in selling their securities direct to the public. 

The Commonwealth Edison Company was formed by 
consolidation of Chicago Edison Company and Commona- 


ee pace with the tremendous and constantly 


wealth Electric Company in 1907. The growth of the “cus- 
tomer ownership” movement in recent years is shown by 
the following table: 

Number of Stockholders Commonwealth Edison Company. 
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Generating Station Extensions 


About $15,000,000 was spent by the. Commonwealth 
Edison Company in 1922 in additions or betterments to its 
plant. About half of this was expendéd in additions 5dr 
improventents to generating stations. 


The newest of the company’s existing stations is the 
Calumet Station on East 100th Street at the Calumet River 
in South Chicago. The first section of this, consisting of 
two 30,000 kilowatt generating units, went into service about © 
the first of 1922. Work on the second section, also consist- 
ing of two 30,000 kilowatt units, was begun immediately. 
The first of these two new units is about ready to go into 
service, and the other will be put “on the system” in Janu- 
ary, 1923. Thus the present rating of this generating sta- 
tion is, or soon will be, 120,000 kilowatts. But this is not 
all. On October 3, 1922, the Directors authorized the con- 
struction of the third section of the Calumet Station, work 
to be begun as soon as the second section is finished. This 
third section likewise will consist of two 30,000 kilowatt 
generating units. Unless the unexpected happens, it will 
be placed in service in the late summer of 1923, and Caiu- 
met Station will then be capable of supplying 180,000 kilo- 
watts of electrical energy. 


At the Directors meeting of October 3, +922, the im- 
portant step was taken of authorizing the building of a new 
generating station on the West Side, to be known as Craw- 
ford Avenue Station which will be, when completed, the 
largest electrical generating station in the world. At pres- 
ent the Fisk Street Station of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company at West 22nd and Fisk Streets, holds this dis- 
tinction, with its rating of 240,000 kilowatts. But the new 
station is planned to consist of ten generating units each of 
40,000 to 60,000 kilowatts in size. Tinus the completed sta- 
tion will be not less than 400,000 kilowatts in rating and 
may reach a much larger figure. This plant will be erected 
on land fronting on Crawford Avenue and extending south 
from West 33rd Street to the Chicago Drainage Canal. Much 
of the land for this station was purchased several years ago 
in pursuance of President Insull’s policy of looking far ahead. 
It is planned to use a steam pressure of 450 pounds in this 
station, which, as engineers will recognize, is a very high 
steam pressure for a great electric generating station and 
indicates the tendency to utilize the economies of higher 
steam pressures. 


Some preliminary work for Crawford Avenue Station 
has already been begun. It is planned to start more active 
operations in 1923, and it is expected that two Crawford 
Avenue Station units will be in service in 1924. 


While the work of extending Calumet Station has been 
actively in progress during 1922, improvements have also 
been made at Fisk Street, Quarry Street and Northwest 
Stations, three of the company’s great generating stations 
which, with Calumet Station, are the principal sources of 
the electrical energy at the present time. Where it is possi- 
ble to increase reliability by the use of the most modern 
devices, the improvement is made. 


With the completion of the second section of Calumet 
Station the Commonwealth Edison Company’s generating 
equipment, including storage batteries and excluding pur- 
chased energy, is rated at 669,000 kilowatts or 900,000 horse- 
power. This company is indeed a giant among the elec- 
tricity supply companies of the world, and it will be only a 
very short time before the 1,000,000 horsepower mark in 
generating capacity is reached, the company pressing on to 
a 2,000,000 horsepower rating. 


December 30, 1922 
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~ Substations and Other Extensions 


Electricity is produced in the steam driven generating 
stations, and, generally speaking, is transmitted to substa- 
tions, whence it is distributed for local consumption, usually 
being reduced in pressure and sometimes changed from 
alternating current to direct current at the substations. 

A new substation, the West Adams Street substation, 
is being built at 750 West Adams Street. Here there will 
be two 4,000 kilowatt syncronous converters, also a storage 
battery. The South La Salle Street substation at 707 South 
La Salle Street, is under construction. Here there is to be 
one synchronous converter of 4,000 kilowatts, provision also 
being made for a storage battery. A temporary structure 
for two synchronous converters has been erected at the 
corner of East Lake Street and North Wabash Avenue. 

A building to house a new switch center at the 56th 
Street substation (56th and Wallace Streets) has been con- 
structed. 

During the year additions have been made at 21st Street 
substation, South Canal Street substation, Ohio Street sub- 
station and Troy Street substation. Semi-outdoor substa- 
tions were erected on Prairie Avenue and Armitage Avenue. 

Of underground cables 110 miles of high tension trans- 
mission lines, ranging from 12,000 to 33,000 volts, the last 
named the highest voltage used in the United States in 
underground cables, were laid in 1922. During the same 
period 30 miles of 4,000 volt cables and 45 miles of low ten- 
sion down-town feeder cables were laid. This is in addi- 
tion to, about 60 miles of overhead distribution lines. 

A tunnel was built under the Calumet River at East 
100th Street, to connect Calumet Station with the Chicago 
territory east of Calumet River and with the northwestern 
corner of Indiana. 

Meters and lamps were other items requiring large ex- 
penditures. 


Present Growth and Future Expansion 


On January 1, 1922, the number of customers served by 
the Commonwealth Edison Company was 536,982. It is 
estimated that the number served on January 1, 1923 (with 
December estimated), will be 611,000. This is an increase 
of nearly 14 per cent. 

The output for 1921 was 1,928,271,940 kilowatt hours. 

Using the actual figures for the first ten months of. the 
year and estimating for November and December, it is be- 
lieved that the output for 1922 will be 2,200,000,000 kilowazt 
hours. This shows an increase of 1922 over 1921 of a little 
over 14 per cent. ; 

The demand for electrical energy in Chicago seems to 
be insatiable. 

In the next five years it is believed that at least $109,- 
000,000 of new capital will be required to finance the exten- 
sions needed to satisfy Chicago’s demand for more and still 
more electric power. 


Hydro-Electric Development in Manitoba 


scale is at present being carried out on the outskirts 

of the city of Winnipeg. A power plant with a ca- 
pacity of 75,000 h.p. is being built on the Winnipeg River 
by the Manitoba Power Co., Ltd., of which Sir Augustus 
Nanton is President. 

Work was started in September, 1921, and although its 
contruction will not be actually completed until two years 
hence, operations are proceeding ahead of schedule. It is 
anticipated that 10,000 or 15,000 h.p. will be available by 
January 1. Over 1,000 men have been continuously em- 
ployed. 

At Great Falls several falls have been included in one 
concentration by the construction of the dam and power 
house. The general scheme of development therefore com- 
prises a dam for raising the water and a power house for 


A HYDRO-ELECTRIC development project on a big 


utilizing the entire flow of the Winnipeg River, thus form- 
ing a pond or reservoir approximately 2,000 acres in extent, 
and providing a deep, wide body of water reaching up- 
stream a distance of five miles and flooding out the existing 
rapids. 

The dam at Island No. 2 will raise the present water 
level 46 feet and by excavating a channel 200 feet wide, 20 
feet deep, and about 1,800 feet long at White Mud Falls the 
entire reach of the river below the power site to White Mud 
Falls will be lowered 10 feet or more, making a total oper- 
ating head of 56 feet, for which head the turbines are de- 
signed. 

In the construction of the dam the rock excavated 
from the cut at White Mud Falls will be utilized. The 
dam will have a maximum height of 70 feet, and ‘will be 
over 4,000 feet in length. In the section of the dam over 
the island four sfuice gates capable of discharging the 
entire flood flow of the river, will be located, and in the 
section. adjacent to the power house a skimming weir will 
be placed for discharging ice and other floating materials. 

The power house will be 110 feet wide, 380 feet long 
and have a maximum height of 145 feet. The foundations 
will be of reinforced concrete, and will carry a structural 
steel superstructure with brick curtain walls, provided with 
steel sash. The roof will be of gypsum block tile of fire- 
proof construction. 

The power house proper will contain six vertical turbo- 
with the usual intake racks, stop-logs, head 
gates, etc. At the entrance to the scrol! case for each. unit, 
head gates will be provided. Stop-logs will also be pro- 
vided to facilitate inspection and maintenance of the gates. 
The screens, consisting of heavy steel bars, six inches apart 
and supported on a steel framework attached to the sub- 
structure, will be provided for preventing debris from en- 
tering the wheels. 

The initial installation is to include a power house 
pbuilding complete to accommodate three units. The sub- 
structure of the balance of the power house for the accom- 
moadation of the remaining three units will be completed to 
such a point as is necessary in order that future extension 
can be made without unwatering expense. 

The electrical installation includes two generators, the 
third to be installed in the space prepared when required, 
two banks of transformers and switching equipment for 
delivering the power to the outgoing lines, The dams and 
other permanent works will be constructed for the com- 
plete installation. 

The design of the plant is modern in every respect and 
in physical dimensions and quantity of water used the tur- 
bines are among the largest for which contracts have ever 
been awarded. 

The turbines will be of the single runner, vertical shaft, 
diagonal or propeller type, and will develop 28,000 h.p. 
when operating under a head of 56 feet and running at a 
speed of 128.5 revolutions per minute. The shipping weight 
of each turbine with its accessories is 725,000 Ibs. 

The generators will be of 21,000 k.w. capacity, of the 
vertical type, and will generate three-phase, 60-cycle, alter- 
nating current at 11,000 volts. The weight of the machine 
is 660,000 lIbs., and each machine will be provided with a 
direct connected exciter. 

The entire revolving element of the unit will be sup- 
ported by a thrust bearing mounted on top of the generator 
stator. This bearing has a capacity of 950,000 lbs., and is 
provided with water cooling coils and the usual valves, 
thermometers, and indicating devices. 

The transformers will be 7,000 k.v.a. each, single phase, 
water cooled, 11,000-60,000-100,000 volts. The weight of 
each transformer will be 34,000 !bs. The height from the 
leads is 172 in., and the floor space covered 93 in. by 55 in. 

Each generator will be connected directly to the low 
tension side of its transformer bank, without any inter-~ 
mediary oil circuit breakers or bus bars, which virtually 
makes each generator and its transformer bank one unit. 
The 11,000-volt cables are carried in fibre conduits. 

‘The capital cost for the initial installation, including 
all permanent works for the complete development, is less 


generators 
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than $100 per horse power, and the cost for the complete 
plant will be less than $60 per horse power, which is un- 
doubtedly the lowest unit cost yet recorded on the conti- 
rent for a plant of this nagnitude. 

The plan of development is in accordance with the 
general scheme of the Water Power Branch of the Domin- 
ion Government, and forms the principal link in a chain of 
developments extending from Lake of the Woods to Lake 
Winnipeg. 


Electric Railways of U. S. Reveal Progress 


American Electric Railway Association, a gradual and 

very steady improvement may be seen in the under- 
lying condition of the electric railways of the country con- 
trasted with one year ago.. The operating ratio is declining, 
‘making possible increase in net earnings. The trend, gen- 
erally speaking, indicates that business conditions are 1m- 
proving and that they hold promise of better things in the 
future. 

In the subjoined statement, which covers the calendar 
year 1921, with comparative figures for 1920; also compara- 
tive figures for the four months ended April 30, 1922, with 
corresponding period in 1921, it is shown that while operat- 
ing revenue has not substantially increased, operating ex- 
penses have been further cut down, resulting in a net rev- 
enue considerably better than that which ruled in 1920. 
During 1921, the operating revenue for some 81 standard 


A CCORDING to Edmund J. Murphy, Chief statistician, 


companies operating electric railways was $335,842,782. This 
contrasts with $334,889,712 operating revenue in 1920. The 


increase is slightly better than $1,000,000, but operating ex- 
penses have been reduced from $258,706,626 in 1920 to $250,- 
332,078 in 1921, or in round figures nearly $8,400,000. This 
saving in operating expense is also reflected in the net rev- 
enue which increased from $76,083,068 in 1920 to $85,510,704 
in 1921. 

This betterment witnessed during the latter part of 1921, 
has kept up in 1922, and the operating ratio has declined 
nearly 47/100 of one per cent. Out of a total operating 
revenue of $108,646,885 during the first four months of 1922, 
which was a loss of nearly $4,000,000 contrasted with the 
corresponding period of 1921, operating expenses were so 
reduced that the net revenue increased from $26,823,077 in 
1921 to $31,149,576 this year. 

The following tables contrast operating revenues, ex- 
penses, income, etc., for some eighty-one leading electric 
railway systems of the country, in 1921 and the first four 
months of 1922: 

During 1922 public utility securities approximating 
$1,000,000,000 in value were offered in the security market. 
Of this total amount more than $600,000,000 was for the elec- 
tric light and power industry, half of it being applied for 
refunding purposes and the other half for new construction 
and extensions to existing systems. In addition the electric 
public utilities themselves through customer ownership cam- 
paigns sold approximately $175,000,000 worth of junior se- 
curities, so that the total raised this year for all purposes 
will exceed $750,000,000. 

As indicative of the ‘stability and increased popularity 
of the securities of electric light and power companies atten- 
tion may be directed to the decreasing rate of interest at 
_which the bonds are sold. In August, 1920, the average yield 
on electric light and power bonds was 8.25 per cent. Due to 
continued earning record, greater proportion of junior se- 
curities and a more favorable market the average yield of 
electric public utility bonds in November, 1922, was 5.82 per 
cent. It is the expectation that this rate may be still lowered 
by providing a greater ratio of junior securities and by prop- 
erly safeguarding all future issues. 

Electric public utilities have for some years now ad- 
hered to a policy of selling stock to employees and custom- 
ers on a partial payment plan, the idea being to gain strong 
local representation ‘and support. This customer ownership 
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of public utility securities is an important element as one of 
the necessary means of raising capital and aside from this 
important monetary consideration, the benefits to be derived 
from these sources are two-fold. 

First, ownership of stock makes for greater interest 
and efficiency on the part of the employee and customer 
ownership has a very stimulating effect on the management 
and on the excellence of the service rendered. Second, it 
makes for real ownership as distinguished from _ political 
ownership. The greatest deterrent to the socialization of the 
electrical industry in the State of California at the last elec- 
tion was the fact that the electric public utilities had 101,000 
stockholders residing in the state with the result that the 
attempt to foist political ownership of the water powers on 
the people of California was overwhelmingly defeated. 

The electric light and power industry has the keenest 
interest in keeping all of its financial transactions clean and 
they must ever be alert in the flotation of stock issues 
through customer and employee ownership to see to it that: 
securities are issued on a sound and proper basis. The Pub- 
lic Service Commissions having control of capital issues of 
public utility companies, together with the interest of the in- 
vestment bankers and the integrity of the industry as a 
whole, all give assurance that this will be done. Not only 
should sound securities be sold to customers of these utility 
companies, but in so far as it is humanly possible, dividends 
should be maintained and paid. 

With the determination of the industry to police itself 
and with other proper safeguards, it is anticipated that se- 
curities of public utility companies will become legally avail- 
able for investment by the savings banks of the country 
throughout the several States, where they are not now 
legalized. < 

With the ever widening market coupled with the stabil- 
ity of the investment itself, although the problem is a large 
one, it may be expected that industry will be kept supplied 
with sufficient funds for its proper development, a develop- 
ment which means so much to the prosperity and welfare of 
our country. 


Menacing State Ownership Projects Defeated 


have been defeated this year by popular vote. A third 

attempt is expected by students of government to 
mark the end for a time of this form of raid on public 
financing. 

By a vote of more than 2 to 1,°California voters de- 
feated an attempt to obtain a proposed constitutional 
amendment which would have created a state water and 
power board with almost unlimited authority in the con- 
struction and operation of electric plant and transmission 
systems. This board would have had authority to issue up 
to $500,000,000 of bonds, backed by the credit of the state. 
The measure was regarded as the most far-reaching com- 
munistic enterprise ever placed before’ the voters of an 
American state. A vigorous political campaign was carried 
on in its behalf. The opposition came from civic, industrial 
and financial organizations and from property owners, par- 
ticularly those having homes who would have seen taxes 
greatly advance. 

The South Dakota project was.much smaller in scope 
and aime& at state development and operation of a hydro- 
electric plant:on the Missouri river near Mobridge. It was 
proposed also to construct a system of trafismission lines to 
serve cities and towns in the eastern part of the state. Voters 
were asked to authorize an issue of $16,000,000 of state bonds. 
This, like the California proposal, met defeat. 

Next will come such an effort in the approaching ses- 
sion of the Georgia legislature, where the right to issue 
bonds without any limit is sought to achieve state ownership 
of utilities. The program as drafted would give over the 
utilities to political appointees for purposes of operation and 
tax money would be permitted to make up deficits in 
revenue. : 


r Pes state ownership projects involving many millions - 
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UTILITIES POWER & LIGHT CORPORATION 
Dye: the year the subsidiaries of this Corporation 


report substantial increases in their earnings, The 

activities of the Corporation include an addition to its 
list of successful utilities by assuming control of the Con- 
sumers Power Company, a recently incorporated company 
' operating in southern Indiana cities- of Princeton and Oak- 
land City and vicinity. The development of this territory 
will be provided for by an electrical transmission system 
that will make central station service available to the large 
new coal fields in Pike and Gibson counties, Indiana. These 
coal fields are destined to become one of the very largest, 
if not the largest in the state of Indiana. The Consumers 
Power Company has negotiated a long term contract with 
the Indiana Power Co., the latter being one of the principal 
subsidiary companies of the Utilities Power & Light Cor- 
poration, for power to be delivered from the large central 
station power plant of the Indiana Power Co. at Edwards- 
port, Indiana. 

In addition to increased general power business over three 
hundred miles of high voltage transmission line, the Indiana 
Power Co. reports considerable increased sales of energy 
to other utilities, among which are numbered: Central Ili- 
nois Public Service Co. (an Insull property), Wabash Valley 
Electric Co., Martinsville Gas & Electric Co., and the Knox 
and Sullivan County Light & Power Co. No inconsiderable 
part of the business of the Indiana Power Co. is the large 
coal mines served in the coal mining districts south of Terre 
Haute, Indiana. However, because of the diversity in the 
kind of business served, it is important to note that the 
effect of the recent general coal strike had little effect on the 
Company’s earnings. The Company has been very success- 
ful in selling additional capacity to the cities and towns 
served, so that, generally speaking, its day and night load is 
very well balanced, all of which makes for low generating 
costs, and this is one of the principal reasons for the splen- 
did success of this Company. 

Another one of the principal subsidiaries of the Utilities 
Power & Light Corporation is the Interstate Power Com- 
pany, operating in southern Wisconsin and northeastern 
Towa.. The business of this Company is constantly growing 
and reflects the established conditions of the rich territory 
served. The business of the Interstate Power Company is 
stabilized, so that a healthy increase is insured year after 
year in keeping with the growing need. Electrical energy 
is produced both by steam and the Company’s hydro- 


electric plants. 


Invest in a Growing Industry and Profit 


is growing and has a growing market for its service or 

products. That is one reason why public utilities make 
the most attractive fields for safe investment. ; 

The American people during the last ten years con- 


lhe: only kind of a business to invest in is in one that 
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sumed three times as much gas as they did during the pre- 
ceding decade, sales for last year touching a new high figure 
of 326 billion cubic feet, an increase of seven billion cubic 
feet over 1920 and twenty billion cubic feet over 1919. These 
figures were compiled by the American Gas Association, 
which in this connection issues the following statement: 


“A few years ago gas companies thought they had 
reached the limit of their business when they sold annually 
1,000 cubic feet per capita. The demand has grown until 
today it is 3,000 cubic feet per capita. The most remarkable 
feature of this growth is that during the years 1901 to 1911 
gas sales increased 30 per cent, while during the years 1911 
to 1921 the increase, jumped to 80 per cent. 


“Today the gas industry faces the greatest development 
of its history. Demands for service are increasing so fast 
that this year it will take hundreds of millions of dollars of 
new capital to meet them. During the year 1921 alone the 
industry took on 363,000 new customers, added 314,000 
meters to its service facilities, built 1,000 additional miles 
of gas maines and increased the number of domestic appli- 
ances in use by 370,000 ranges, 150,000 water heaters and 
144,000 space heaters.” 

46,700,000 persons in the United States are now served 
with manufactured gas through 65,500 miles of mains and 
9,290,000 meters, the gas being used in 7,040,000 cooking 
appliances, 1,570,000 water heaters, 1,258,000 space heaters 
and 8,800,000 incandescent burners. 

“Despite the wonderful strides that our business is mak- 
ing, we are visualizing a time when solid fuel will no longer 
be used in our thickly populated cities, when coal strikes, 
transportaton difficulties and abnormal fuel prices will have 
lost their terror for the consumer; when the smoke and 
grime of the cities, laden with disease and causing great 
loss, will have been done away with. This is the task of the 
industry in the future. Its progress will be measured by 
public co-operation.” 


PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS OF MIDDLE WEST 
High, Low and Latest Quotations of Year 
The following quotations showing the high and the low 
prices for public utility stocks operating in Chicago or the 
middle west for the year have been furnished by Lester, Car- 
ter & Co. as of December 26, 1922: 


Name of Stock High Low Dec. 26 
Amers light olraction —Co., Common. +. 2-6... 150 104 135 
Amer: Public Utilities Co. Common. ............ 18 10% 12 
Amer. Publiel Utilities Wo, MPreferredi, 25.2056 6 sa. 361% 31y% 32 
Central Illinois Public Service Co. 6% Pfd....... 89% 70 88 
Chicago’ Hlevated Rys: ‘Co, Commons. 21.5.7... oe 3 WA WA 
(Chicapommleyated mh ys GO, sbreberred iss. -re +) <0 <2 12% 1% 8% 
Chicago City, & Conn. Rys: Common. ............ 2u% . ¥% % 
Chicagom ity & Conn, IRys.- Preferned! 30... .2 . wae 9% 1% 41g 
ammomwealthbdrson (Cou 2. c io ache ave sc-aalesore ol euereusia 140 114% 1382 
Illinois Northern Utilities Co. 6% Pfd............ 87% fail 83 
Middle swWest: Util (Co. <@ommons 3s. co em. eee! 53% 20% 46% 
MicidlemwWwestaeitil. Gow Preterredarenuss. ate. nen 88% 77% 84 
Middle (West, Uti. Co. Preferred oj. ane.s es. ocke- 106 82 104 
Public Service of Nor. Il} Common..:.........- 108 80 10334 
PubliceSenviee, ob None lil. “Preferred. «.csesta: oe 98 81 98 
Standard: Gas, & Elec. Common: . fee ne sc rekecle 2034 13 194 
Standard: (Gas és WlecysPreferred sy. sites. sen ote 50 43 48% 
United cight=s Rys, Co, Common. io... «-- see oe 73 26 7034 
United ight tS Rys) (Go: 69> Preferred: .es 04. - 83 67 76% 


WmitedsDight «So Rvs Can 69. Preterredicy, cic are 


Members Chicago 
Stock Exchange 


Private wire to Detroit and 
principal Michigan points 


UNLISTED SECURITIES 


An inquiry on your part will secure such information 
as we have concerning any stock or bond, including 
quotations from outside, as well as local markets. 


Lester, Carter & Co. 


501-507 The Rookery 
CHICAGO 
Telephone Wabash 3909 
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Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois / 


HIS Company supplies electricity and gas, and to a 
ak lesser extent water and heat, to incorporated cities and 

villages and farming communities in fifteen counties in 
Northeastern Illinois. 


History and Acquired Properties.—Organized in 1911, 
the Company is a consolidation of the North Shore Electric 
Company, Illinois Valley Gas and Electric Company, Econ- 
omy Light and Power Company, Chicago Suburban Light 
and Power Company, and the Kankakee Gas and Electric 
Company. In 1913 the Northwestern Gas Light and Coke 
Company and the Pontiac Light and Water Company were 
acquired. The Company later acquired the Toulon Light and 
Power Company, and the Stark County Light and Power 
Company. More recently it has purchased the Northwestern 
Light & Power Company, which operates a central-station 
electricity-supply system in Mt. Prospect, Illinois, and has 
extended its lines to furnish light and power to the villages 
of Western Springs and Winthrop Harbor. 


Diversified Nature of the Territory Served.—Present 
territory served is over 5,800 square miles in extent, and 
the population of the 15 counties in which the Company 
conducts its business is well over the million mark. 
The area supplied surrounds the city of Chicago, extending 
on the north to the Wisconsin state line and on the east to 
the Indiana state line. Sweeping in a westerly and southerly 
direction, it goes as far as the northeastern corner of Peoria 
County. ; 


Included in this prosperous stretch of country are the 
manufacturing center in and about Waukegan and the fine 
residential district between Chicago and the Wisconsin line 
known as the “North Shore,’ embracing the cities of Evans- 
ton, Wilmette, Highland Park and Lake Forest and including 
the Government army post at Fort Sheridan and the Naval 
School at Great Lakes; in the northwest, the towns of 
Crystal Lake, Barrington, Park Ridge and Dundee lie in the 
famous dairy belt in and around the Fox River Valley. To 
the east and north is the lake region, including Fox Lake, 
Grass Lake, Nippersink Lake, Pistakee Bay and numerous 
other lakes which are the summer playground of a large 
numbers of Chicago people. West of Chicago the Company 
serves the towns of Oak Park, River Forest, La 
Grange, Maywood, Elmhurst, Melrose Park, Berwyn, Elm- 
wood Park, Forest Park, River Grove, Franklin Park, Ben- 
senville and Addison, and also the manufacturing and indus- 
trial interests in Cicero, Argo, Summit, Maywood and Forest 
Park. On the south the industrial centers of Blue Island, 
Harvey and Chicago Heights demand a constantly increasing 
service from the Company on the part of their large manu- 
facturing interests. The Company also serves the city of 
Joliet, which is rapidly assuming an important place in the 
state both as to population and industrial development. The 
cities of Kankakee, Pontiac and Streator, with their 
brick, glass, shoe and mining interests, are supplied both 
with gas and electricity, and Ottawa with gas; and the 
electrical business in such towns as Lacon, Henry, Chilli- 
cothe, Wyoming, on and near the Illinois River, is growing 
rapidly. Throughout its territory the Company supplies 
electricity to 151 cities and villages, and gas to 55. Within 
its limits is embraced the rich agricultural “corn belt” as 
well as one of the finest dairy districts in the country. 


The Company is particularly fortunate in the industrial 
and domestic opportunities its diversified territory offers for 
electric power, and gas for heating. As Chicago grows (and 
who can doubt its continued growth?) its industrial and 
population overflow will continue to build up the territory 
of the Public Service Company of Northern Illinois. In 
addition, industrial areas in the territory more remote from 
Chicago exhibit satisfactory growth on their own account. 

Nearly 700 miles of electric transmission lines and 900 
miles of gas distribution mains form a part of the system. 

Business Steadily Increasing.—During the year 1922, the 


Company’s additional contracted electrical business was the | 
largest on record, the increase being 30,102 kilowatts, an 
increase so great as to point the need for large additions 
to the generating capacity of the Company to take care of 
the growing demands of its customers. 

Number of customers 


Dec. 1919 Dec. 1920 
172,483 184,609 


Dec. 1921 
199,222 


Nov. 1, 1922 
215,886 


In order to care for the large increase in demand for 
electrical energy in its territory, the Company is proceeding 
with many additions to its generating and transmission ca- 
pacity. Among the principal additions for which contracts 
have already been closed are a 33,000 H. P. steam turbine 
generating equipment to be installed at Waukegan, and a 
40,000 H. P. steam turbine generating equipment to be in- 
stalled at Joliet. Plans are being developed for the con- 
struction of necessary transmission lines to take care of 
the delivery-of this large amount of additional energy to 
the various industrial centers of the Company’s territory. 


Financial Operations—On March 1, 1922, the Company 
paid the remaining $1,000,000 of its 6% Debentures and on 
May 25, 1922, redeemed the $2,000,000 of its 744% Convertible 
Gold Debentures issued in 1921 and due March 1, 1936. On 
July 1, 1922, it paid $500,000 Cicero Gas Company's First 
Mortgage Bonds which matured on that date, and on Sep- 
tember 1, 1922,-it paid $2,500,000 of its 6% Collateral Gold 
Notes, Series C. On October 1, 1922, it paid the First Mort- 
gage Bonds of the North Shore Electric Company of which 
$1,864,000 were outstanding.. The only funded debt of the 
Company maturing prior to 1927 is its 6% Collateral Gold 
Notes, Series D, aggregating $1,750,000 which mature 
February 1, 1923. 

In order to provide funds for its coroporate purposes the 
Company’s stockholders in May, 1922, authorized an increase 
in the Company’s capital stock of 50,000 shares of common 
stock without par value, and the Company has sold, with the 
approval of the Illinois Commerce Commission, 44,150 shares 
of this stock. This new stock of the Company without par 
value is on a parity in all respects with the existing common 
stock of the Company of par $100.00. 


In June, 1922, the Company sold $7,000,000 of its First 
Lien and Refunding Mortgage 514% Gold Bonds, Series A, 
issued under a new First Lien and Refunding Mortgage. 
The Company has heretofore sold its First and Refunding 
Mortgage Bonds, but hereafter it proposes to sell only its 
First Lien and Refunding Bonds. Tge First Lien and Re- 
funding Mortgage is a direct lien upon the Company’s per- 
manent property as well as upon certain First and Refunding 
Bonds of the Company pledged thereunder, and upon all 
First Mortgage Bonds secured by a first mortgage upon the 
property of the Waukegan Generating Company which is 
erecting a power plant at Waukegan, Illinois, the stock of 
which is owned by the Public Service Company and is also 
pledged under its First Lien and Refunding Mortgage. 


The coupons of the First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds 
and of the Collateral Notes of the Company are payable in 
Chicago at the office of the trustee, Illinois Trust & Savings 
Bank, and also in New York-at the Bankers Trust Company. 


The coupons of the First Lien and Refunding Mortgage 
Bonds of the Company are payable in Chicago at the office 
of the trustee, Continental and Commercial Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, and also in New York at the Bankers Trust 
Company. * 

Dividend checks of the Company are payable through the 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago, and the First 
National Bank of New York City. 


Customer Onwnership.—Through the operations of the 
Company’s Investment Department and the Utility Securi- 
ties Company (the successor to such Investment Depart- 
ment) 72 West Adams Street, Chicago, the number of stock- 
holders of the Company has increased from 2,455 in 1919 to 
more than 16,000, including those paying on subscriptions at 
the present time. The policy of the Company is to encourage 
the ownership of its stock by as many of its consumers as 
possible. This recent progressive policy of the utility indus- 
try is being aggressively carried forward. 


December 30, 1922 
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LATEST REPORTS OF PUBLIC UTILITY CORPORATIONS IN MIDDLE WEST 


CHICAGO CITY RAILWAY CO. 


HIS corporation, organized in 1859 and incorporated 
Oli the laws of Illinois, owns extensive surface lines 

on the south side of Chicago, extending from the busi- 
ness center of the city to 79th street, and between the south 
branch of the Chicago river and Lake Michigan, which em- 
braces (including Southern St. Ry. Co.) 332.45 miles of 
track and 1,700 cars, including all properties acquired. Elec- 
tric power furnished by Commonwealth Edison Co. The 
company operates Calumet & South Chicago and Southern 
St. Ry. lines. It also acquired within the city limits the 
Chicago & Southern Traction Co., sold under foreclosure in 
1912. Lines outside the city were taken over by the Ham- 
mond, Whiting & East Chicago Ry. Certain lines of Chi- 
cago & Western Ry. Co. in August, 1919, were purchased 
by Chicago City Ry. Co., including tracks and franchises 
in West 63rd St., from South Cicero avenue to Central ave- 
nue, in Central avenue, from 68rd street to 63rd place and 
in 63rd place, from Central avenue to Austin avenue. 


Franchises—Extend to Feb. 1, 1927. In 1914 unified 
operation of all surface lines became effective. The ordi- 
nance passed Aug. 22, 1918, providing for consolidation of 
surface and elevated lines, submitted to the rates on Nov. 
5, 1918, was defeated. Right-« cent fares inaugurated July 1, 
1920. 


Capital—Authorized, $19,000,000; isstied, $18,000,000. 
When held by Illinois residents, stock is exempt from per- 
sonal property taxes; 94.29% of the outstanding stock of 
this company is held by Chicago City & Connecting Rys. 
In 1905 J. P. Morgan & Co. interests purchased same at 
$200 per share. 


Funded Debt—$33,926,000 ist Mtg. 5s, dated 1907; due 
Feb: 1, 1927. Int. Feb. and Aug. 1. Amount of issue not 
limited. Bonds are callable at par upon at least two months’ 
- notices in event of purchase by city or its license. Company 
pays Federal normal Income Tax. 


Dividends—1918, 5% 1919, 5%; since than a rate of 6%, 
payable quarterly, Mar., June, Sept. and Oct. 


Earnings—Years ended Jan. 31. 
1922 1921 1920 
of the residue receipts of Chicago 
UT scietc( Lbs baer iar MERA ae Ber Pao ie chao CLOG $5,531,033 $4,810,796 $4, 283, 769 
Deduct: Joint account expenses, interest 
on capital investment of roads........ 8,567,241 3,473,529 3,477,244 


40% 


Net earnings of South Side Lines...$1,963,791 $1,337,266 $ 806,524 


City 55% as per ordinances............ 1,080,085 735,496 443,588 
South Side Lines 45% as per ord 
nance eu cg ties 40 N e e 883,706 $ 601,770 $ 362,936 
Less: Southern Street Railway’s Com 


pany’s proportion, as per ordinance.... 48,603 19,962 


33,097 


Company’s proportion ..........++. oF $35,102 $ 568,672 $ 342,974 
2,739,056 2,705,676 


Interest on capital investment.... 2,751,588 


Income from operation............. $3,586,690 $3, 807, 128 $3,048,650 
Other) Income—Deficit 2.526 eect = cla 2,744 36,170 


Add: 


“$3,583,946 $3,307,486 $3,084,821 
Interest on bonds and notes outstanding. 1,824,017 1,822,337 1,780,884 


Bi! sol Soe tee ta ae ne $1,759,928 $1,485,149 $1,303, 937 


Net income 


Add: Surplus at January 31), 1921...... 859,682 454,530 50,640 
Cioksalakiche tee moeiad doc peice ace (Oo 0 Om $2,619,611 $1,939,670 $1,354,577 
Dividends, 6% ....«..60-- Pere crue Debits Ore 1,080,000 1,079,997 900,047 


Surplus at January 31, 1922..... .$1,539,611 $ 859,682 $ 454,580 


Percentage of net income to capital stock 
at par 


_ Following are comparative balance sheets for the years 
ending January 31, 1922, and January 31, 1921: 


9.78 8.25 


ASSETS 
1922 1921 
Purchase price of property by ordinance... .$54,949,651 $55,005,694 
EE ee Sige OL tity Vee ite TONE A 1,019,990 . 1,063,630 
$55,969,641 $56,069,324 
LIABILITIES 

First mortgage 5% gold bonds outstanding. .$33,926, 000 $33,926,000 
Notes payable .......eee esse erste eeeeeee 1,630,745 2,380,745 
Bond interest and accounts payable........ $73,285 902,897 

Surplus assets, represented by equity of 

$18,000,000 capital stock, authorized and 
ASSUTUCC. oc pits aie tor shenohotehe Ueto ( allete'/s seit hazsielia a. @ieters 19,539,611 18,859,683 
$55,969,641 $56,069,324 


Directors: Leonard A. Busby, Chairman; E. R. Bliss, 


B. E. Sunny, Fi O--Wetmore, H._B. Riley, S. M. Felton, 
H. B. Fleming. 
Officers: President, L. A. Busby; Vice-President, H. 


B. Fleming; Secretary-Treasurer, F. D. Hoffman; Auditor, 
John. J. Duck. 


CHICAGO CITY AND CONNECTING RAILWAYS 


HIS is a collateral trust, formed in February, 1910, 
4 DA Re under a trust agreement, the Calumet and 

South Chicago Railway, Chicago & Western Railway, 
Chicago City Railway, Hammond, Whiting & East Chicago 
Railway and Southern Street Railway, in all 510.16 miles, of 
street railways on the south side of Chicago and vicinity, 
including Pullman and Hammond and East Chicago, Indiana. 

The capital stock and bonds, as noted in the financial 
statement below, of these railways have been deposited with 
the Chicago Title & Trust Co., which was appointed trustee 
July 1, 1914. The First Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago 
receives all interest and dividends on the deposits and se- 
curities. Collateral trust bonds and two series of participat- 
ing shares have been issued against the securities so depos- 
ited. The agreement may be terminated or another operating 
agreement or lease may be made effective in the event secur- 
ity owners desire to sell, merge or reorganize one or more 
of these companies. 


Capital—The capital stock authorized and issued consists 
of 250,000 shares of preferred participation certificates and 
150,000 shares of common participation certificates. Pre- 
ferred shares have no par value but are entitled to $4.50 
cumulative dividends. After the common certificates have 
received $4 each in any year, the remaining surplus, not 
exceeding $1,000,000 in any year, is to be divided, five-eighths 
to preferred and three-eighths to common, but the preferred 
is limited to $7 per share per annum. In distribution of the 
trust fund, preferred shall have preference to the amount of 
$100 each and dividends. 


Dividends—On the preferred participation certificates no 
dividends have been paid since January, 1918. Payments 
were made as follows: January 1, 1918, $1.50 per share; July 
1, 1917, $1.50; January 1,.1917, $2.25; July 1, 1916, $1; 75 
cents per share, January 1, 1916; $1.25 per share each Jan- 
uary and July 1, 1915; $4.50 per share per annum, from July 
1, 1910, to July 1, 1914, inclusive; dividends in arrears as 
of July 1, 1919, $13.00 per share. Common participation cer- 
tificates: None since July -1, 1912; $2 per share per annum, 
January and July 1, from July, 1910, to July 1, 1912, inclu- 
sive. 

Funded Debt—The funded debt consists of $21,141,000 
collateral trust 5’s dated 1910, due June 1, 1927, with interest 
payable April and October 1. They are callable as an en- 
tirety at 105 and interest, or in the event of purchase of the 
Chicago City Railway by the City of Chicago or termination 
of the trust agreement they are redeemable at par and inter- 
est. The authorized issue is $22,000,000 which had been re- 
duced by sinking fund to $21,036,000 by December 1, 1922 
An annual sinking fund of $105,000 was provided, beginning 
July 1, 1915. Securities pledged to the collateral trust 5’s 
are as follows: Chicago City Railway, $16,971,900, stocks; 
Calumet & South Chicago Railway (entire issue), $10,000,- 
000; Hammond, Whiting and East Chicago Railway (entire 
issue), $1,000,000 stock; $1,000,000 bonds; Southern Street 
Railway (entire issue), $2,400,000; Chicago & Western Rail- 
way (entire issue), $72,000, making a total par value of 
securities pledged $39,443,900 in stock and $1,000,000 in 


bonds. 
Comparative income statement for three years ending 
December 31, follows: = 
Income: 1921 1920 1919 
DE RAKGIG aYCICR Se, ia ate Ue cOh pon yd Hind $1,290,514 $1,816,514 $1,170,635 
RebeIrESt FY Weeveree.ate-s suetatetetats slolsie cs gle siess 90,006 92,962 96,715 
OPTS e ITECONTE!, sr cyanea velar auevetece ta, ahalone 38,467 33,027 20,210 
GLOSS” INCOME  .jcisie sie s 6 a 5056 a0 $1,418,988 $1,442,503 $1,287,450 
Disbursements: 
[terest (on | DONGSi i... sts Seats ete cigs $1,057,050 $1,062,300 $1,067,550 
Bonduredempti Om Wiwyat «0 iers orci ersia icv 105,000 105,000 105,000 
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December 30, 1922 INVESTMENT NEWS ee 
Interest on bills payable........... 2,128 19,778 26,389 $559,333 5 per cent joint equipment notes due 1921 to 
General expense mines. as-is oes 37,619 48,288 21,785 
Taxes Mere tee ane ae Soe Gates fon 9,240 12,504 159958) 9 L929; 

Total disbursements .......... $1,211,033 $1,247,870 $1,236,682 Northwestern Elevated Railroad Company: $12,500,000 
SOE athe ee ccvsn et ee $ 207,954 $ 194,683 §$ 50,767 first mortgage 5s, dated 1911; due 1941; interest March and 


Comparative financial statements for the years ending 
December 31, 1921, and December 31, 1920, follow: 


ASSETS 


Fixed Capital: 1921 1920 
Securities pledged securing $22,000,000 gold 
bonds¥e Sees a oes ate eae Oe $31,443,900 $31,443,900 
Current Assets: 
Ca SIR ET. 5 Bec, na7s SME oes haan ele oes Mae SS ae 350,962 36,678 
Billspreceivablews men neste een e fae eee 267,000 267,000 
Othersinveéstments: Saem ees ced on pio aeme 274,183 375 879 
Acerued interest’ receivable. oi. ccs. ee 26,823 33,310 
‘Accotnts receivableseeets. sina tentacle SUSTAIN 0.5, aoe Bare 
Total tcurrents assetes ane rs sierra es $ 920,483 $ 713,867 
LIABILITIES 
Fixed Liabilities: 
Sinking fund 5 per cent gold bonds......... $21,141,000 $21,246,000 
250,000 preferred participation shares, no par 
value. 
150,000 common participation shares, no par 
value. 
Current Liabilities: 
ANcerued wbondeinterestes -etiea ae) o econo 264,262 265,575 
RESET Vee Tee Bacteidueie’ ssnecs ata vera, sae cue ates omelette 5,303 5,329 
Excess of assets over diabilities. a. «cece sss 3 650,918 442,963 
$ ~920,483 $ 713,867 


Committee—Leonard A. Busby, S. M. Felton, James B. 
Forgan, Samuel Insull, John J. Mitchell, Harrison B. Riley, 
JarAs Spoor, 8 abe sunny.) branks © Wetmore. 


Officers of Committee—Harrison B. Riley, Chairman; 
B. E. Sunny, Vice Chairman; H. J. Tansley, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


“CHICAGO ELEVATED RAILWAYS 


HICAGO Elevated Railways is a voluntary association 
C organized June 30, 1911, under Massachusetts laws 

to acquire the preferred and common stocks of Metro. 
poritan, Northwestern and South Side elevated railways of 
Chicago. The stockholders in these companies were given 
cash or stock of Chicago Elevated railways for their hold- 
ings. The total mileage of single track operated is 196.33, 
including Oak Park Elevated System, which is operated in- 
dependently by Samuel Insull, receiver. The equipment in- 
cludes more than 1,000 cars. In November, 1913, through 
routing of trains and universal transfers between all elevated 
roads were inaugurated. All electric current is furnished by 
the Commonwealth Edison Company. 


Capital—The capital stock consists of 160,000 shares of 
6 per cent cumulative preferred and 250,000 shares of com- 
mon. The preferred is callable at $100 a share and dividends 
to which it is entitled in event of liquidation. No dividends 
have been paid on the preferred since June 1, 1914. Six per 
cent per annum was paid March, June, September and De- 
cember 1, from December 1, 1911, to June 1, 1914, inclusive. 
No dividends have been paid on the common stock to date. 


Funded Debt—$14,000,000 5 per cent gold notes dated 
July, 1914; due July 1, 1916. Payment was extended until 
July 1, 1919, when principal and interest were defaulted and 
a protective committee was formed. The notes are secured 
by capital stock and approximately $2,070,100 in promissory 
notes and indebtedness of the elevated railroad companies, 
in addition to the claims of the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany. 

$7,000,000 6 per cent debentures, dated July 1, 1914; due 
1924. Interest was defaulted July 1, 1919. 

The funded debt of the subsidiaries follows: 

Metropolitan West Side Elevated Railway Company: 
$10,000,000 first mortgage 4s, dated 1898; due 1938; interest 
February and August 1; first lien on entire property acquired 
under foreclosure. 

$5,000,000 extension mortgage 4s, dated 1901; due 1938; 
interest January and July 1; first lien on Garfield and Doug- 
las Park extensions, Wells street terminal and portion of 
equipment. 

$453,000 Union Consolidated Elevated 
mortgage 5s, dated 1896; due 1936. 


Railway first 


September 1; callable only as a whole at 102 and interest. 

$4,472,000 first mortgage Union Elevated Railroad 5s, 
dated 1895; due 1945; interest April and October 1; first 
lien on Union loop. 

South Side Elevated Railroad Company: $8,000,000 first 
mortgage 4%s; dated 1904; due 1924; interest January and 
July 1; callable 105 and interest. 

$559,334 5 per cent joint equipment notes, due 1921 to 


1929. 


$2,327,000 Chicago Junction Railroad Company 4s, due 
March 1, 1945; interest paid as part of rental, while not 
being obligation of South Side Elevated Railroad Company. 

The Chicago Elevated Railways Collateral Trust has now 
been organized, holding as assets the following: $8,707,500 
Metropolitan West Side Elevated Railway preferred stock; 
$7,462,800 Metropolitan West Side Elevated Railway common 
stock; $4,944,400 Northwestern Elevated Railroad preferred 
stock; $4,946,400 Northwestern Elevated Railroad common 
stock; $10,231,400 South Side Elevated Railroad Company 
stock, making stock of the total par value of $36,292,500; and 
the following bonds: $12,500,000 Northwestern Elevated 
Railroad Company first mortgage 5s, due 1941, and $1,709,- 
372 invested in securities of and claims against the Chicago 
and Oak Park Elevated Railroad Company. Its fixed liabili- 
ties are the $14,000,000 secured gold notes dated July 1, 1914; 
$7,000,000 ten-year debentures, dated July 1, 1914; 160,000 
preferred and 250,000 common participation shares of the 
Chicago Elevated Railways. 

The Illinois Commerce Commission on September 13, 1922, 
approved a plan of Consolidation of Metropolitan, North- 
western and South Side Companies and subsequent purchase 
of the Chicago and Oak Park Elevated Railroad. The new 
corporation will issue $1,600,000 1st lien and Ref. 7% bonds 
dated January 1, 1922, and due January 1, 1947. $17,120,000 
6% adjustment Income bonds due January 1, 1952, and $21,772,- 
500 Capital Stock and will leave undisturbed $44,838,000 under- 
lying bonds and Equipment Notes. 

The new adjustment Bonds and Stock take the place of 
$36,292,500 stock and $5,921,396 floating debt of the present sub- 
sidiary corporations controlled by the Chicago Elevated Rail- 
ways Collateral Trust. 

Following are the consolidated income accounts of the 
Chicago Elevated Railways for the years ending June 30: 


1922 1921 1920 
Gross. operating revenues.......... $17,629,020 $17,788,985 $15,097,812 
Less: Operating expenses.......... 13,546,015 13,872,726 11,339,765 
Net operating revenue.......... $ 4083,005 $ 3,916,259 $ 3,758,046 
Less: Taxes, city compensation, etc. 1,316,707 1,056,123 917,655 
Operating income gah eves es $ 2,766,298 $ 2,860,136 $ 2,840,39T 
Non-operating iMCOMells «sss ss eles s 147,321 112,456 89,870 
Grosse INCOnlese: tet sels aie $ 2,918,619 $ 2,972,592 $ 2,930,261 
Wess} SEnterest! and rentals. .k cei 2,909,358 2,870 576 2,832,443 
INTE EL TU COMME Wiehe, Omte teire etemcUn ene 4,261 $ 102,016 $ 97,818 

The comparative balance sheet follows: ; 

ASSETS 

1922 1921 
Road, equipment, etc $115,669,578 $115,039,099 
Cashwandwothenpcunrent iaSSet scr atet iets stel-nnre 3,184,700 3,240,215 
(Wnadjustedy debitss te. scrotal 233,131 368,377 
CEGEDOLATCH GIGI Clim una c.cte ei she Powe <1 anes wits ePalict Sie tessa 1,692,889 1,365,076 


EG Galles cisce. Bch Ape ea S-8  fodbers ceial by gurteoeh sleey'Sear s $120,780,299 $120,012,767 
LIABILITIES 
Capital: 
Prefiernedu stock: stints ste tale mona sot oe ae hes $ 13,651,900 $ 13,651,900 
Common (Stock ..5:.. dsc Be cake be. aetane = one 22,739,650 22,739,560 
Capital stocky SUP! US pea tenes reece at<csir all> 9,805,995 9,805,996 


$ 46,197,546 $ 46,197,546 


Banded edebt..avrck stakes ee eiece shot Chants id haters er 62,034,500 61,348,500 
Guisrents lia DUMteS? 1, & cases open Mies eiaeeseatene nas eekete 9,775,447 10,293,529 
Winiad gsted’<ére dits® vx. 2 revs ate renstay eis trot oie: evelevers: 5 2,572,806 2,173,192 


$120,780,209 


Trustees: William G. Beale and Samuel Insuii. 
Officers: Edward A. Brion, comptroller; William V. 
Griffin, secretary. 


$120,012,767 


Executive Committee: Samuel Insull, chairman; Wil- 
liam A, Fox, John H. Gulick. 


CHICAGO RAILWAYS: CO. 


70 

HE Chicago Railways Co., was incorporated in Illinois 
Ake 1903, acquiring at a foreclosure sale, under a modi- 

fied plan of reorganization, the property of the old 
Chicago Union Traction Co. and its operating lines, includ- 
ing North and West Chicago Street Railroads. The system 
serves the main business section, as well as the entire north 
and west sides, of Chicago, with a total of 586 miles of track. 


Franchises—Expire February 1, 1927, the city reserving 
right to purchase the property on six months’ notice at a 
valuation of $30,779,875 (recognized by ordinance Feb. 1, 
1907), plus the cost of rehabilitation and extensions, includ- 
ing 10 per cent allowance for construction profit and 5 per 
cent for brokerage on bonds. Company is limited to 5 per 
cent interest return on agreed valuation ($92,128,636 as of 
January 31, 1921), all net profits above this to be divided on 
basis of 55 per cent to city and 45 per cent to company, but 
a deficit in any year to be made good in subsequent years. 
Before computing net profits, 6 per cent of gross receipts 
must be set aside for maintenance and repairs and 8 per 
cent for renewals and depreciation. Company agrees on 
demand of city to furnish $3,000,000 to construct downtown 
subway, to be built and owned by city, any such contribu- 
tion (including 5 per cent for brokerage on bonds) to be 
added to value of properties. The present rate of fare is 
seven cents, with three tickets for 20 cents, effective June, 
1922. The city may commute its share of profits in reduc- 
ing fare. 

The mileage of the Company at the close of 1921 (meas- 
ured as single track) was 585.83 miles as compared with 
583.66 at the close of the previous year. The larger part of 
this increased mileage is due to construction of additional 
track facilities to handle traffic to and from the Municipal 
Pier. 


Capital—The nominal capital stock of $100,000, divided 
into four series, is held under a trust agreement dated 
August 1, 1907, by H. B. Riley, Wm. C. Niblack, Abel 
Davis, F. G. Gardiner and H. J. Tansley. In February, 
1914, unified operation of all surface lines became effective 
under the Chicago Surface Lines. The capital stock issue 
is the basis for 265,100 participation certificates, divided into 
four series. Series 1, 2 and 3 are entitled, in order of pri- 
ority, to cumulative dividends of $8 for each part per annum, 
and in distribution of capital, to $100 per part; series 4 is 
entitled to any remaining profits or capital distributed. 


Dividends—Series 1: None since August 1, 1917; $8 
per share each year, August 1, 1916 and 1917; 1915: Septem- 
ber 1, $4 per share; June 5, $4; 1914: August 1, $8; February 
10, $4; 1913: August, $4; July, $6; May, $6; February, $6; 
1912: October, $6; 1909: $6; 1908: $4. Series 2: None since 
February 1, 1917; February 1, 1917, $2; June, 1915, $2; ini- 
tial payment, February 10, 1914, $2 per share. 
ments made to date on series 3 and 4. 


Funded Debt—$59,926,000 first mortgage 5’s, dated 1907, 
due February 1, 1927, interest February and August 1, call- 
able at par and interest; $17,403,800 consolidated mortgage 
5s, series A, dated 1907, due February 1, 1927, interest April 
and October 1; $17,164,475 consolidated mortgage 5 per cent 
Series B, interest June and December 1; $12,336,220 consoli- 
dated mortgage 5 per cent series C, dated 1907, due Febru- 
ary 1, 1927, interest February and August 1; $4,073,000 pur- 
chase money mortgage 4s and 5s, dated 1910, due February 
1, 1927, interest 4 per cent to January 1, 1916, and 5 per 
cent thereafter, callable at par and interest, lien on property 
of Consolidated Traction Co. (within city) acquired, and on 
Chicago Railways Co. subject to first and consolidated mort- 
gages; $2,500,000 adjustment income mortgage 4s, dated 
1910, due February 1, 1927; with interest payable only if 
earned and is not cumulative. There is also $1,980 in un- 
derlying securities. 


No pay- 


The income and expense statement for the years ended 
January 31, with comparisons, follows: 


EARNINGS 


1922 1921 1920 


*Residue™ receipts: sav sk me's ale st pasar $8,296,549 $7,216,195 $6,425,654 


INVESTMENT NEWS 


Vol. 18,.No. 27 


Deduct—Joint expenses and interest on 


capital investment of Chicago Rys. Co. 4,905,862 4,665,492 4,597,910 
INGt (GAGMiN eS accu blot ochenal= Secours a oh 3,390,687 2,550,703 1,827,744 
City’s "proportion. 5590) 2. seen soil se eis 1,864,878 1,402,886 1,005,259 
Chicago Ry. Co.’s proportion, 457%....... 1,525,809 1,147,817 822,485 
Interest on capital investment........... 4,615 862 4,580,658 4,541,539 
Tnterest on batlkmbalanGes as ss cle sreretaree 117,024 72,115 46,980 
Interest on treasury securities .......... 78,427 73,538 72,099 
EPotal SAWMCOME: ee cepnistarsie sts et ote cars tele lotr eerie 6,337,124 5,874,127 5,483,104 
Deduct—Interest on: t 

First mortgage bonds. . sar. «ieee =e *2,784,700 2,784,699 2,784,700 
Consol. mortgage bonds ..........-. U7 S7036) gd 753,01 Wy einee saneterers 
Purchase-money bonds ............- 203,650 203,650- 48. Seeane 
Sinking fund reserve accrued .......... 250,000 350:000/" a sete. 
Federal income tax on interest coupons. . 42,000 £2 O00 Seren. 
Corporate expenses and adjustments..... 131,100 WAR G15: A satacreeeere 
To tail) ‘le GwGtiOris yas eco. eye. ousies oie seeich ote etere ste gebe 5,271,719 5,410,539 5,300,643 
INGREIC OTE Mester areas ste pekonssels tess terete abet oN speSe ue 1,065,405 463,587 182,461 

Surplus account: \ 
IPFEVIOUS SUTplUS! sere iel ete eve ereds ls leueteiare rane 508,175 44,588 37,126 
Net income for "year y..« nes eects mires wos 1,065,405 463,587 182,461 
Ota rel ce cue can see ate Peper to mea Cie Lobel he pene ake ie tenet 1,573,580 508,175 219,587 
Deduct—Int. on adj. income bonds...... 1005000 ¥), «.-stetcseusuehssevetenesee 
Ds teiansboutaahel et sasccune ss 1,473,580 508,175 219,587 


Profits and loss surplus 


*Particulars as to this item are given in earnings statement of Chi- 
cago Surface Lines. 


BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 
Years ended January 31 | 1922 1921 
Road, equipment and franchises .......--.. $ 99,997,561 $100,017,591 
Treastty, PSCCUEILICS - cntetnetaiet«) tauewt st netnteteton det 2,990,049 2,999,049 

Collateral bonds—First mortgage 5 per cent 

PUTAS pete eters are ie fe eis’ Ate wee Ser a a 2,812,000 2,812,000 
Securitiesheld by trustee... 0s. ee mene - 1,980 1,980 
Sinking fund—Consolidated mortgage bonds— 

IG ais) AC antictan Sn 0 aca coma eaeImowakci 8 12,503 392 
CS Ba ee ese caaee t aete eaters: hata tareaier ee iets 10,200,324 9,444,305 
Accounts) receivable: cause ste cet weiss cree lore 111,731 4,372 
Income from treasury securities accrued.... 24,420 22,471 

Trotal\ assets rc. ate .c sretais ots oe te lensdey eel orcas $116,159,568 $115,302,160 

. LIABILITIES 

Capitalo Stock at ue ce kiran cree eee $ 100,000 ¢$ 100,000 
Funded debt (all bonds due Feb. 1, 1927)... 101,081,591 101,418,591 
Currents liabilities sersaete a cs es tostanc er eee eee 3,833,403 3,877,843 
Interest, taxes and sinking fund accrued.... 2,186,529 2,253,383 
RéservieSs iaiqeies foe cies eee ee eee oe Tens 7,484,466 7,144,167 
Suir pls yas. se ae decertchdege raed. tetas eet ere eae eens 1,473,580 508,175 


OE Ne OE ATR $116,159,569  $115,302,160 

Directors: Leonard A. Busby, Chairman; E. R. Bliss, 
Chauncey B. Borland, John A. Chapman, Williston Fish, 
Wallace Heckman, Herman H. Hettler, John M. Roach, 
John E, Wilkie. 

Officers: President. L. A. Busby; Vice-President, H. 
John M. Roach, John E. Wilkie; General Counsel, W. W. 
Gurley; Treasurer, Markham B. Orde; Secretary, Frank 
L. Hupp. 


Total liabilities 


CHICAGO SURFACE LINES 


HE Chicago Surface Lines is the official organization 
1 Pease unified operation of all surface street railway 

lines in Chicago. It was organized February 1, 1914. 
and is composed of the Chicago Railways Company, oper- 
ating on the north and west sides; the Chicago City Railway 
Company, Calumet and South Chicago Railway Company 
and Southern Street Railway Company, operating the south 
and southwest sides. The Southern Street Railway and the 
Calumet & South Chicago Railway Company which have 
been operated by the Chicago City Railway Company, are 
considered in the division of resident receipts by the Chicago 
Surface Lines as part of the Chicago Railway Company 
system. 


Since the Chicago Surface Lines is an operating organ- 
ization it has no capital stock or bonded debt. Franchises 
extend to 1927, but the city may purchase before this date. 
Each company is allowed 5 per cent return on the valu- 
ation of its property, plus the cost of rehabilitation and ex- 
tensions, 10 per cent for construction profit and 5 per cent 
for brokerage on the sale of its bonds. The aggregate of 
valuation, construction profit and brokerage represents the 
purchase price to the city. The interest return to each 
company is deducted from its share of residue receipts after 
all items of operating expense have been allowed. In arriv- 
ing at the residue receipts, 60 per cent goes to the Chicago 
Railwaxs Company and 40 per cent to the Chicago City 
Railway Company. After the interest is deducted, the re- 
mainder is divided, 55 per cent to the city and 45 per cent 
to the company. 


Earnings, expenses and distribution of residue receipts 
for years ending January 31, 1922 and 1921, follow: 


December 30, 1922 
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72 
EARNINGS 
1922 1921 1920 1919 
Passenger Cats 2: «ssi. . $59,706,413 $54,726,740 $43,417,639 $34,186,578 
@hartered Cars -a.cn- oor 12,121 ALT 5 OU are mac are ew ale Korebenere 
Newspaper Cars ......... 16,161 GAIN aetilo cana) odoeer 
Freight Barnings ......... 2,318 Sie OL yale shih Mi Neners ete terete 
Hospital (Cari Service....... 4,194 PILE Y eB, of neatly Bunl.s Cryer 
AGVertiSing: “serie 's cieregerstarsis 247,184 240,956 235,964 432,975 
Rent of Buildings, etc. ... 106,479 93 GLUES aie ecto el ont bake, bhatedesterts 
Rent of Equipment ...... 13,542 1S OS 2 Waa ereickels ts eee aMakerecsan cae 
Salevot (Powers. cscris cisterns 92 370 OST O4 ta gic eee ale kates 
Interest on Deposits ..... 137,938 112,529 99,921 88,962 
Miscellaneous’ 2 iis Fah. tic-c 5,011 8,176 209,914 1,582 
Gross Earnings ...... $60,343,733 $55,327,384 $43,963,438 $34,710,097 
EXPENSES 
Maintenance derision eter ever $ 7,709,688 $ 7,212,800 $ 5,348,006 $ 6,587,074 
Rene WallSveiecrs cites Sete ees 4,827,498 4,167,325 S5009 195m cise aus 
Power Operation §.......: 3,128,792 3,105,975 2,990,478 2,841,212 
Conducting Transportation 24,783,303 23,499,004 16,633,324 12,477,147 
General Expenses, includ- 
ing Damages and Board 
of Supervising Engineers 3,873,869 3,585,288 3,199,009 3,826,504 
ADAM ES este a ceettresdanste otro rs 2,193,000 OO; OOO) Me marc aeisten o trelin sterenausrs 
Total Expenses ...... $46,516,150 $43,300,392 $33,254,014 $25,731,937 


Residue Receipts ........ $13,827,583 $12,026,992 $10,709,423 $ 8,978,160 


Divided: 

See Railways Com- : 

See Natit ae ¢ $ 8,296,549 $ 7,216,195 $ 6,425,654 $ 5,386,396 

South, Side Lines .... 5,581,083 4,810,796 4,283,769 3,591,264 

Members of the Board of Operation are: 
Blair, chairman; Wallace Heckman, F. H. Rawson and 
John M. Roach, representing the Chicago Rys. Co.; H. B. 
Riley, F. O. Wetmore and L. A. Busby, representing the 
Chicago City Ry. Co. and its allied corporations. 

Operating staff: President, Henry A. Blair; Assistant 
to President, J. V. Sullivan; Secretary, F. L. Hupp; Treas- 
urer, M. D. Orde; General Auditor, J. J. Duck. 


Henry A. 


Chicago and Interurban Traction Co. 


Acquired property outside 
the Chicago City 


Incorporated in Illinois 1912. 
city of Chicago & Southern Traction Co., 
Ry. Co. taking over lines inside the city. 

Capital—In 1918 the company filed a petition with the 
Illinois Public Utilities Commission for authority to purchase 
the depot property and other facilities of the Northern Kan- 
kakee Electric Light & Railway Co. Authorized, $500,000 7 
per cent cumulative preferred and $1,000,000 common. Out- 
standing, $1,000,000 common. None of the ‘preferred stock 


has been issued. 


OPERATING STATEMENT 


Dec. 31, 1921 Dec. 31, 1920 
Revenue from ‘transportation... semiccee = oss ak $373,606.68 $444,537.33 


Other Arevenuek..: visio aera euoeae tie enero lees 36,770.00 5,345.40 
$410,376.68 $449,882.73 
Operating Vexpensesi .. qa Nolen eee ice ee 412,221.29 387,743.98 
Net loperating revenues: si aeses nt anaes « *$ 1844.61 $ 62,188.75 
Tnteresthand “taxes. caine tiene tees eer eee Te 114,618.16 99,840.37 
i BX es ch | Ae Pest RR eI Ree, ME 5 Cis Hick eRe A Oda $116,462.77 $ 37,701.62 


*Net operating loss. 


CHICAGO, NORTH SHORE & MILWAUKEE RAILROAD 


HICAGO, North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad was in- 
corporated in Illinois in June, 1916, and acquired all of 
the property and other assets owned: by the Chicago 
& Milwaukee Electric Railroad of Illinois and Wisconsin, 
organized in 1898. It owns and operates an electric railroad 
connecting Evanston, IIll., and Milwaukee, Wis., with a 
branch line extending from Lake Bluff, Ill., to Area, Ill. The 
property includes 85 miles of road and 170 miles of single 
track. Franchise of the Milwaukee city line expires Dec. 31, 
1934; franchises in other communities are partly perpetual. 
The principal communities served are: Evanston, Glen- 
coe, and Highland Park, Ill.; Kenosha, Wis.; Lake Forest, 
Ill.; Milwaukee, Wis.; North Chicago, Ill.; Racine, Wis.; 
Waukegan, Wilmette, Winnetka, and Zion City, Ill. The 
combined population of communities served, exclusive of 
Milwaukee, is estimated at 170,000. On August 6, 1919, trains 
of the Company began operating into Chicago to and around 
the loop. 
Capital— Nominal capital of $100,000, which is made the 
basis of 170,000 Participation Certificates of no specified par 
value. These Participating Certificates are divided: 50,000 
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shares designated as Illinois Participation Certificates, bear- 
ing interest at $5 per share per annum, cumulative, if earned, 
1, 1918, the dividends on these certificates to have 
priority over other participation certificates; 58,000 shares 
designated as Wisconsin Participation Certificates, bearing 
interest at $5 per annum, cumulative, if earned, after Jan. 1, 
1918; and 62,000 shares designated as Common Participation 
Certificates. The stock is held by Geo. M. Reynolds, st 
Insull and R. Floyd Clinch as voting trustees. 

Exchange of Securities—Holders of bonds of the former 
Illinois corporation received ten Illinois Participation Cer- 
tificates for each $1,000 bond; holders of bonds against the 
Wisconsin division of predecessor company received five 
Wisconsin Participation Certificates, and, in addition thereto, 
five Common Participation Certificates, for each $1,000 bond. 
The present company took over the property from the re- 
ceivers on July 26, 1916. 

Funded Debt—%4,060,000 first mortgage 5’s, dated July 
1, 1916; due July 1, 1936. Callable at 105 and interest. Au- 
thorized, $10,000,000. In addition to the $4,060,000 bonds 
outstanding in the hands of the public, $940,000 are deposited 
with the trustee to secure $885,000 6 per cent notes, dated 
July 1, 1917. The remaining $5,000,000 are issuable at par 
for 85 per cent of cash cost of betterments when net earn- 
ings are twice the annual interest on all first mortgage bonds 
outstanding and those proposed to be issued. A maintenance, 
replacement and depreciation fund, amounting for the first 
five years to 12 per cent of annual gross income, 14 per cent 
for the second five years, 16 per cent for the third five years 
and 18 per cent for the last five years that bonds are to run; 
this may be expended for maintenance, etc., or for retire- 
ment of first mortgage bonds. Secured by first lien on all 
property owned and by deposit of capital stock of the Chi- 
cdgo & Milwaukee Electric Ry. of Wisconsin, the Milwaukee 
terminal company; the property of the terminal company is 
free of liens and no mortgage may be placed thereon. 

$460,000 general mortgage 5’s, due Aug. 1, 1936. Author- 
ized, $1,500,000, 

$93,500 Equipment Trust 6 
1917, due serially $8,500 each July and Jan. 
1919, to Jan. 1, 1927 

$440,000 6 per cent Equipment Notes outstanding of an 
issue of $550,000 notes authorized under a trust agreement, 
dated Aug. 1, 1919, and secured by equipment costing ap- 
proximately $800,000. 

$1,411,300 10-year 7 per cent Secured Sinking Fund Gold 
Notes, Series “‘A,” dated June 1, 1920, due June 1, 1930. 
Authorized, $1,500,000. Interest payable June 1 and Dec. 1; 
$490,700 15-year 7 per cent secured sinking fund Gold Notes. 

Following are comparative income accounts for the years 
ending Dec, 31: ; 


after Jan. 


per cent notes, dated Jan. 1, 
1 from, Jano 


1921 1920 1919 

Gross) Operating meyvenuesa vast). c. +) $4,500,806 $4,193,669 $3,237,921 
sess) ‘operating sexpenSes. aes. +61! « 3,440,762 3,229,048 2,319,464 

Net revenue, railway operation....$1,060044 $ 964,621 $ 918,457 
Net auxiliary operating revenue........ 6,562 Si. tse | Soot 

Net revenue from operation....... $1,066,605 $ 964,621 $ 918,457 
LESS) TAKS Ae Site Sea ee a ues este Cee 225,845 151,746 163,101 

Operating. income... .......0.....+-8 840;760 §$ 812.875 "$5 756,a56 
Non-operating An COME Wer.e cuslcit= eter orety eu 11,972 10,333 17,879 

HOSS LINC OMIT aaa c leseketoce ey eertial sete $ 852,737 $ 823,208 $ 773.285 
ess!” fimed e.chiair ge Siar necny et ere) Aaioaaeiscstene: > 463,013 390,196 341,396 

Net, Anconmies naps cos sap eens a cee wots leas $ 389,720 433,011 $ 431.839 
Surplus, yan Wary eee an eerie ew ots 1,643,161 1,270 954 899,115 
Sirpluswadwustmienk wer sbi ceria aoc tree eee ene #804 2 Oe poset 

Surplus before dividends.......... $2,032,881 $1,703,161 $1,330,954 
Dividendseon capital Stock: seniors 70,000 60,000 60,000 

Surplus as per balance sheet...... $1,962,881 $1,643,161 $1,270,954 

*Decrease. 

The balance sheet for the year ending Dec. 31, 1921, 
compares as follows: 

ASSETS 
1921 1920 

Cost of road equipment and property.......... $16,543,400 $15,951,717 
Discount and expense in funded debt subject to 

aniortization Gls 2 sake ed seeks Tue Remote 396.062 334,292 
Pundstin Uhands! of trusteesis 2 25 215 bse 17 674 101,723 
Cash Wanidy current iasSets)o...h0<.. tee sive Repeats 550,569 642,548 
Prepaid (GiSCOuUmts ¥ stern or eestor leet ccshelic > SEMEN 53,202 15,891 
Specialvadvancesiey, sc rscise cacish-te.csore celts een 547,182 455.012 
Witadi usted s accounts) ci. eie ccs ae teieods octets eae 100,517 81,329 

$18 208,608 $17,582,513 


December 30, 1922 


: LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock: 


Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee....... $ 100,000 $ 100.000 
Chicago & Milwaukee Electric............. 100,000 100.000 
: Ne j $ 200,000 $ 200,000 
Equity of participation shareholders in road and 
(Rol Pub each es ate Mr cicero eae dle Hc Eten oat os Ieoetrse $ 7,455,312 $ 7,438,972 
Buinded. debiw wena its c ca eee ie ettriels 6,955,500 6,856,000 
Wurnentmliabiitreswec nea ts | Sone ee te 887,887 1,001,427 
Acerited mtenest-and “taxese wa ooseesee clae 365,600 236,103 
IRESETVES ee Nata ciate eh ae nero eres fhe ee ue 381,427 206,849 
Balances sarpluism at metro, omits sae eee ne 1,962,882 1,644,161 
$18,208,608 $17,582,513 


Following is the latest income statement for 12 months 
ended October 31, 1922, with comparison: 


Year Ended Year Ended 


Oct. 31, 1922 Oct. 31,1921 Increase 
Passenger SReventte ny. mere on ae ihe lcnce $ 4,101,827 $ 4,002,105, $ 99,222 
Merchandise Despatch and Freight Reve- 
STALE hey wercletn rater shay'e] ctetees aleve ate wierecheiere 689,644 463,636  °226,008 
Miscellaneous Revenue ............... 51,487 27,846 23,641 
$ 4.842.458 $4,493,587 $348,871 
Operatings PXpersese ¢ ace noceie clocks $ 3,648,352 $ 3,457,004 $191,348 
Net Operating Revenue.............. 1,194,106 1,086,583 157,523 
WetwAnxiliary Oper wee cutee mee 13.452 3,314 10,138 
IN Gttgabrarmen oSeek hx: Meryes... ces het oe cals 1 207,558 1,039,897 167,661 
AS CSME I tae chats tec ie ater oe eacithe senictre a eres 243,521 183,341 60,180 
QWperatines Incomes. thaescorsom tee eo 964,037 856,556 107,481 
Othe Picome 1. ee Clones dite cine 14.215 13,254 961 
Grosspelacome= Acris eee acne oe 978,252 869,810 108,442 
Deductions from!) Income snsg-2. 2s os 484.091 456,868 27,223 
Wetinconmels tar: sen sect ces Cases 494.161 412,952 81,219 
Revenue Passeiteers: Succ sloture + asa 13 433,081 14,330,144 *897,053 
(Cary Miles® Operatediiyes 6 4.cia% -)erotine: 9,011.914 8,112,267 899,647 
Tons Merchandise Hauled............ 218,294 154,718 63,576 
*Indicates decrease. 
Directors—Britton I. Budd, R. Floyd Clinch, H. S. 


Osler, Joseph E. Otis, E. 
Samuel Insull. ‘ 


A. Shedd, John R. Thompson, 


Officers—Samuel Insull, Chairman, Board of Directors; 
Britton I. Budd, President; R. Floyd Clinch, Vice-President; 
C. E. Thompson, Assistant to the President; W. V. Griffin, 
Secretary and Treasurer; John W. Evers, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary; W. H. Holtz, Assistant Treasurer; T. B. MacRae, 
General Auditor; C. R. Mahan, Auditor; Ralph R. Bradley, 
General Counsel. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS PUBLIC SERVICE CO. 
(Subsidiary of Middle West Utilities Co.) 


HE Central Illinois Public Service Co., incorporated in 

Illinois in 1902, serves 188 communities in central and 

southern Illinois. Its properties include electric light, 
gas, water, ice, power and street and interurban companies. 
Communities operated in include Mattoon, Charleston, Paris, 
Taylorville, Pana, Jerseyville, Anna, Mounds, 
Harrisburg and Carbondale, Ill. The franchises are mostly 
for long terms, many of them running to 1962. The com- 
pany is the largest subsidiary of the Middle West Utilities 
Co. The approximate population of the territory served is 
400,000. 


Capital Stock.—$5,893,400 preferred and $8,511,900 com- 
mon. The total authorized stock is $7,500,000, of 6 per cent 
cumulative preferred and $10,000,000 of common. All of 
the common stock is owned or controlled by the Middle 
West Utilities Co. 


Beardstown, 
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Dividends.—Have been paid at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum on the preferred stock Since issued, payments being 
made January, April, July and October 15. On the common 
stock 1% per cent was paid in 1918, and 1 per cent in 1917. 

Funded Debt.—Its bonds and notes on December 31, 
1921, totaled $18,713,845.16. Of this amount $13,488,000 was 
in first and refunding mortgage 5’s due August 1, 1952, with 
interest payable February and August 1. Additional bonds 
may be issued in equal exchange for underlying bonds and 
75 per cent of the cost of acquisitions and improvements. 
Unless net earnings are 114 times the interest charges, in- 
cluding the interest on bonds proposed to be issued, no ad- 
ditional bonds can be issued. Beginning in 1919 an annual 
depreciation fund of 2 per cent of the bonds outstanding 
has been set aside. 


In 1921 the company purchased the Farmers Bank 
Building and annex in Springfield. These buildings are of 
brick and concrete construction and are situated on the 
corner of Sixth and Adams streets. All of the departments 
constituting its general offices now occupy the company’s 
new premises, known as “Public Service Building.” 

During 1921 37.91 additional miles of high tension trans- 
mission line was installed, making a total of 1,425.29 miles. 
Included in this construction is the 33,000 volt transmission 
line extending from Elkville to Carbondale. This extension 
provides a second loop line in the company’s high tension 
transmission system in southern Illinois. 


The company has recently completed the installation 
of an additional 5,000 kilowatt frequency changer in its Hulls 
substation which will bring the total capacity of this station 
to 8,000 kilowatts, and has added 10,000 kilowatts of gen- 
erating capacity in its Harrisburg generating station. 

During 1921 4,661 horsepower of additional power load 
and 3,320 kilowatts of lighting road was taken on. It now 
serves 50 coal mines, having a total connected load of 27,009 
horsepower, and 12 drainage districts, having a total con- 
nected load of 2,720 horsepower. 

The company also serves 3,106 electric heating and 
cooking customers having 14,140 kilowatts of connected 
load. The gross income from electric heating and cooking 
customers in the year 1921 amounted to $133,251. 

The wholesale, the electrical 
energy requirements of 17 other utility companies for the 
operation of their respective public utility properties. This 
steadily growing business greatly helps to obtain higher 
production efficiencies and brings about economies. 


company supplies, at 


The kind of. service rendered and the number of cus- 
tomers now so served is shown by the following table: 


Electric 


Bs Ss ote Ss tS re Sie eect nen AR 78.355 
GaSe a parrot! Rhee eT NE Re SiC Srp 8 014 
NSE NTS WTS ait OASYS OB oh ohcee ae rac Ok ia tho Reuc ny ay etN eat ae RS cine 7,037 
ELGAR RP eee peg reece ekch cre ial ate cea cheesy cots, absie-ccestomeita arch aves ch ec 512 
EL Otalbeper cy tcep ct oterctabattakclcris oho sta tater! Meterene wed hee miaiote ate 93,918 
Following is the. comparative income statement for 


years ended December 31: 


CHICAGO NORTH SHORE AND MILWAUKEE RAILROAD 


Bonds—Notes—Participation Shares 
BOUGHT, SOLD AND QUOTED 


EDWIN L. LOBDELL & COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1888 
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74 INVESTMENT NEWS 
: 1921 1920 1919 Durham Public Service Co. 
Gross earningS ...---.see eee seers § 5,878,685 $ 5,168,000 $4,113,620 Electric Bond Deposit Co. 
Operating expenses and taxes........ 4,236,170 8,842,637 2,991,265 Empire District Electric Co.—Carthage Gas Co.; Empire District 
ee ee oe Blectric Co} of Oklahoma: Webb’ City and ‘Carterville Gas (Co. 
$ 1,642,515 $ 1,325,453 $1,174,151 Empire Gas & Fuel Co., The (Colo.). , 
Miscellaneous income .....-....---- 15,470 L7OLO:. eens Empire Gas & Fuel Co, (Delaware)—Empire Gas & Fuel Co. 
ee ee (Maine); Fifty-Nine Osage Oil Co.; Indian Territory Illuminating Oil 
Wert (earings “ieee. ss eene'c $ 1,657,985 $ 1,342,472 $1,174,151 Co.; Osage Producers Gas Co.; Pawhuska Oil & Gas Co.; Westerly Oil 
Less: Interest charges, etc..........- 1,173,921 1,049,205 908185  Co.; Keesage Oil Co.; Marnet Mining Co.; Delmar Oil Co.; Wichita 
SN AR ee 1 ae Aaah | Gas Ser a Lt pal ees Oo ee Pera he 
Net i fOr Meariiccwes wee ees 4 e; Consumers Gas Co.; Steyner. O1 0., Lhe; ichita Pipe Line Co.; 
Spe A) eee BE ARAN GE CeCe ott ete oo Naser as Pole oe, Need uae C0 ere ate is Fuel 
Surplus balance January 1.....----«. 5 0. e.); Empire Gas ipe Line Co.; Empire Gasoline Co.; Empire 
Supplue balance Fanuary sees $ gunna $ Prana $ a0ea9e Soisdu' cal” Eoopte Redding Cop Emre Pine ne, Ges ba 
e ; Bohne ake Readoees Refining Co.; Standard Asphalt & Refining 
$ 468,939 $ 279,682 $ 237,728 Or} PranGan. ware Ce 
. ’ pire Gas & Fuel Co. (Inc.) (Ky.). 
Met, Imcome. | LOM) ¥eare cistelsnerstals, sl eeaieesre ae 484,064 298,267 265,965 Empire Gas & Fuel Co., The (Ohio). 
i $ 953,003 § 572,899 $ 503,693 Sal gis ra ann Be (Kan, and Okla.). 
Less: Preferred dividends .......... 258,265 233,164 230,130 pent OF Purchasing Co. ) 
Fat, eal HO eal mpire Refinin oO. CLIT). “* 
Surplus December 31.......... $ 694,788 $ 839,735 $ 273,563 moire Refining Co. Me}. 


The balance sheet on December 31, 1921, compared as fol- 
lows: 


ASSETS 
A 1921 1920 
Plant, real estate and franchises......:......... $32,573,293 $29,947,397 
Securities Owned 10... .62260 6220-1 ss feces ones 7,164 "4.248 
SH gieley SibleGlP Io obghs 1a 8nco 2b oceuopbaG oascG= Our 5,703 3,694 
Inventories and, Current, assetcan cq aemic sicher 1,716,277 1 163.675 
Prepatd' expenses, etsy seaeiimeticon wout alee cretion 485,806 546,715 
$34,788,243 $32,265,729 
; LIABILITIES 
Capital stock: 
paces sc 5.18 fatter ate saltoce tay eatetaiete fel alate: nteteecs mentees $ 4,483,600 $ 4,062,900 
OUMIMIONY fares hile oe oreten Reve tats eka oe dene tace lean nae 7,500,000 7,250,000 
11,988,600 $11,312,900 
Bonds : ‘ 133. 
brad allele’ stole» UG ete ei ERE SSS eam 18,713,845 17,183, 
Due to MiddIe West Utilities Co..............2. 529,865 ‘ ae eS 
Current ‘and “accrued liabilitiess. ..5 + genien eee 2,831,563 2 594.842 
Stndry reserves Matas ieee ee eee 34.632 : 36.215 
Supple, Ook cave sh MO ee eee ae 694,738 339,735 


$34,788,243 $32,265,729 

Directors.—Samuel Insull, Chairman; Walter S. Brew- 

ster, J. Paul Clayton, John F. Gilchrist, George W. Hamil- 
ton, Martin J. Insull and Marshall E. Sampsell. 


Officers.—President, Marshall E. Sampsell; Vice-Presi- 
dents, J. Paul Clayton, George W. Hamilton; Secretary, 
P. A. Erlach; Asst. Secretary, Leroy J. Clark; Treasurer, 


C. E. Cripe; Asst. Treasurer, Clarence L. Nash; Auditor, 
R. A. Crews. 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


ITIES SERVICE COMPANY was incorporated. in 

Delaware, 1910, as a holding company. It controls 

electric light and power, electric railway, natural .and 
_ artificial gas, and during the past several years has acquired 
very valuable oil properties, which today yield a large pro- 
portion of all the high-grade refinable oil produced in the 
United States. The public utility properties serve over 350 
communities, with an aggregate population of approximately 
2,500,000 in 21 states and in the Province of Ontario. Cities 
Service Co. controls through stock ownership 27 companies 
engaged in producing, transporting, refining and marketing 
petroleum and petroleum products and 80 public service 
corporations operate in 21 states and Canada: Following are 
the subsidiaries of Cities Service Company: 


Adrian (Mich.) Street Railway Co. 

Alliance Gas & Power Co., The. 

American Eagle Oil Co. (Okla.) 

Arkansas Valley Gas Co., The. 

Ashland Gas & Electric Light Co., The. 

Athens Railway & Electric Co. 

Atlas Chemical Co. 

Bartles Oil Co., The. 

Bartlesville Gas & Electric Co. 

Berea Pipe Line Co., The. 

Bristol Gas & Electric Co. 

Brush eS ee 

Central Ohio Gas & Electric Co.—Buckeye State Gas & F 
The: Columbus Natural Gas Co., The; Coshocton Gas Cay Ther Wieden 
pote el eg tee iH : ; 

; ities Fuel & Power Co.—American Pipe Line Co.; Franklin 

Pipe, Line Co.; Frost Gas Co.; Brocton Gas & Fuel Co.; Renublic Tiekt 
Heat & Power Co.; Glenwood Natural Gas Co., Ltd.; Manufacturers 
Natural Gas Co., Ltd., The; Sentinel Oil & Gas Co., The. 

Cities Service Oil Co. (Colo.). 

Cities Sérvice Oil Co. (Ohio). 

Cities Service Oil Co. (Texas). 

Cities Service Oil Co., Ltd. (Canada). 

City Light & Traction. Co. 

City Light & Water Co. 

Colombian Petroleum Co.—Compania Colombiana Del Petroleo. 

Compania Emmex de Petroleo y Gas. 

Compania de Gas y Combustible “‘Imperio.” 

Crew Levick Co.—Admiralen S. S. Co.; Crew Levick Co. 
C. A. Stannard Co.; Warren Company. 

Cumberland & Westernport Electric Railway Co. 

Danbury & Bethel Gas & Electric Light Co., The. 

Denver Gas & Electric Light Co., The. 
c Pomiatae Ee) COR ae ie Gas 8s Ltd.; Brantford Gas 
o.; Dominion Natura as Co., Ltd.; Ingersoll Gas Light Co.; Uni 
Gas Co.’s, Ltd.; Woodstock Gas Light Co. Se 


(Del.) ; 


Frgmont_ Gas, Electric Light & Power Co.- 

Kansas Natural Gas Co. 

Knoxville Gas Co. 

Lebanon Gas & Fuel Co. 

Lincoln Gas & Electric Light Co.—Havelock Electric Light Co. 

Meridian Light & Railway Co.—Hattiesburg Traction Co. 

Montgomery Light & Water Power Co. 

Ohio Public Service Co. 

Peoples Electric & Ice Co. 

Power Transmission Co. 

Pueblo Gas & Fuel Co. 

Richland Company. 

Richland Public Service Co. 

St. Joseph Railway, Light, Heat & Power Co. # 

Salina Light, Power & Gas _Co., The. 

Southern Ontario Gas Co., Ltd. 

Southwestern Oklahoma Gas & Fuel Co. 

Spokane Gas & Fuel Co. 

Summit County Power Co., The. 

Texas Distributing Co. 

Toledo Traction, Light & Power Co.—Toledo Beach Co.; Toledo 
Casino Co., The; Toledo, Ottawa Beach & Northern Railway Co., The; 
Toledo Edison Co. 

United Water, Gas & Electric Co., The. ie 

Washita Gas & Fuel Co. 

Watauga Power Co. 

Western Distributing Co., The. , 

Western Light*& Power Co., The—Cheyenne Light, Fuel & Power Co. 

Western Oklahoma Gas & Fuel Co., The. 


GENERAL STATISTICS OF SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
ELECTRIC PROPERTIES 


1921 4/5. 1920 
lowatoboure — Soldier alice acide cen setters 647,751,497 703,729,856 
Kilowatts Installed Capacity .....--+-+-++: 387,260 387,105 
Kilowatts Connected Load ........+++++-: 627,794 607,201 
Number of Customers ...---.--eeereecers 231,114 213,210 

1,450,000 1,450,000 


Population Served 


‘erie! 078 imi im) (6) (oylege)re, "6, (m (elim re (a ret /e VelP oe) 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 


Passengers Carried .....se eee rece errrceee 95,274,280 112,964,771 
Miles: Of Milrack We n..tuie oie steveleiereler= sleners iene tye 308 306 
Number of Cars Owned ........+.+-+--- 725 748 

600,000 600,000 


Population Served 
ARTIFICIAL GAS 


Sales) ine Cte tee ote siererelere fe late oal a A Reale. ser 5,849,050,310  7,217,382,500 


24 Hour Capacity in Cu. Ft.........-+--> 23,568,000 22,603,000 
Number of Customers .....-.--seeeeeeees 112,426 113,332 
Miles of Mains on 8-in. basis......-+.-.+- 1,794 1,776 
Population Served ......-.+seeeereeeeess 1,100,000 1,100,000 
NATURAL GAS 
Gasy Sold tims Guy iG iate ee es aveete hereuesor-tenslste ree 36,133,082,000 39,841,693,000 
Number of Gas Wells Owned........-.+-- 2,107 1,995 
Miles of Gas: Mains Owned........--.-+. 5,564 4,570 — 
Population Served ...---seeeeee sere teers 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Casinghead Gasoline Produced (Gal.)..... 4,252,986 1,000,000 
OIL AND REFINERIES 
Barrels of Oil Produced.........--ee--+-+ 11,565,993 14,898,228 
Number of Oil Wells Owned.....-....--- 8,807 3,761 
Daily Refining Capacity (Barrels of Crude 
(OID oa Sic onitn oe Wo inie romero to ule go OD Cts 27,500 30,000 
Oil Storage Capacity in Barrels.........-. 6,558,000 6,342,000 
Number of Tank Cars Owned and Leased.. 2,271 2,324 
Number of Distributing Stations (Excluding oy sii 
3 , 


Countries) 

Capital (As of October 10, 1922) Preferred 6 per cent 
cum. ($100), authorized, $150,000,000; outstanding, $78,798,- 
796. Second Preferred, Series B, 6 per cent cum. $10), au- 
thorized, $40,000,000; outstanding, $3,512,220. 2nd Preferred, 
Series BB, 6 per cent cum., authorized, $60,000,000. None 
outstanding. Common ($100), $100,000,000; authorized, $46,- 
593,786 outstanding. 

Dividends.—On the Preferred stock commenced with the 
date of organization, September 2, 1910, and were paid 
monthly at the rate of six per cent (6 per cent) per annum 
until August 1, 1914. Dividends at the same rate were re- 
sumed on January 1, 1916, and the accrued accumulated divi- 
dends amounting to 9 per cent were paid in convertible 
debentures, practically all of which have since been con- 
verted, Dividends at the rate of 6 per cent were paid to and 
including June 1, 1921; July 1, 1921, to Aug. 1, 1922 /% per 
cent was paid in scrip. September 1, 1922, cash dividends of 
14 per cent were resumed. On the preferred “B” ¥4 per cent 
January 1, 1920, to June 1, 1921, in cash; % per cent scrip 
July 1, 1921, to Sept. 1, 1922. October 1, 1922, same rate in 
cash resumed. 

Cash dividends on Common stock began with the date 


Foreign 
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of organization, September 2, 1910, and were paid monthly 
up to August 1, 1914, at the following rates: 

Sper cent, 1910; 3 per ‘cent 191154 pericent, 1912.0) per 
cent, 1913; 6 per cent, 1914; and were then suspended until 
January 1, 1916, at which time a distribution of 6 per cent 
of convertible debentures was made and on July 1, 1916, a 
further distribution of 3 per cent of convertible debentures. 
Since that time, to and including June. 1, 1921, dividends 
were paid on the Common stock at the rate of six per cent 
per annum in cash, and since July 1, 1921, the same rate has 
been paid in scrip. 

On September 1, 1916, a dividend of 2 per cent in Com- 
mon stock was paid and on December 1 a dividend of 4 per 
cent on Common stock was paid. During 1917, the company 
declared a dividend of 6 per cent payable in Common stock; 
in 1918, 9 per cent in Common stock, and in 1919, 12 per 
cent in Common stock. It is the intention of the Board of 
Directors to increase the Common stock dividend at the rate 
of 3 per cent per annum, so long as the earnings of the com- 
pany justify this policy. The company paid dividends of 1%4 
per cent in Common stock monthly from February 1, 1920, 
to June 1, 1921, and since July 1, 1921, same rate has been 
paid in scrip. 

The dividends on both Preferred and Common stocks 
are payable on the first day of each month to stockholders 
of record on the 15th day of the preceding month, 

On the Bankers’ Shares the initial dividend of 39.6c was 
paid April 1, 1919. Total for 1919 was $4.113; for 1920, 
$5.9652; for 1921, $3.20375; since Jan. 1, 1922, 17%4c has been 
paid monthly. 

Bankers’ Shares.—There have been deposited under an 
agreement dated March 1, 1919, between Henry L. Doherty 
& Company and Bankers Trust Company, as Depositary, 
30,000 shares of the Common Capital Stock of Cities Service 
Company, of the par value of $100 each. The agreement 
provides, among other things, for the issue of non-voting 
certificates, in registered form, to represent what is termed 
in the agreement “Cities Service Company Bankers’ Shares,” 
against the Common Stock so deposited, each such Bankers’ 
Share representing one-tenth interest in a share of Cities 
Service Company Common Stock of the par value of $100. 
There have been issued, under this agreement, Certificates 
representing 300,000 Bankers’ Shares against the 30,000 
shares of Cities Service Company Common Stock so depos- 
ited. The agreement provides that Cities Service Company 
or Henry L. Doherty & Company shall have the exclusive 
right to deposit additional shares of Common Stock from 
time to time, against which additional Bankers’ Shares may 
be issued in the same ratio. Subject to the provisions of the 
agreement, holders of Bankers’ Shares have the right to 
surrender their Bankers’ Shares at any time when the trans- 
fer books are not closed, and receive for each ten Bankers’ 
Shares so surrendered one share of Cities Service Company 
Common Stock of the par value of $100. The agreement 
further provides for the sale of all stock dividends received 
on the deposited Cities Service Company Common Stock 
and the disbursement of the net proceeds from such sale, 
together with the cash dividends received on the deposited 
stock, in the form of a disbursement to the holders of the 
outstanding Bankers’ Shares. The holders of Bankers’ 
Shares may, however, order their pro rata share of said stock 
dividends withheld from sale and delivered to Henry L. 
Doherty & Company for the account of such holders. Under 
the present dividend policy of Cities Service Company dis- 
tributions to holders of Bankers’ Shares are payable on the 
1st of each month, to holders of record on the 15th day of 
the preceding month. 


Funded Debt 


$28,635 Convertible 5 per cent, Series A, Debentures and 
Debenture Certificates; due Jan. 1, 1966. Auth., $5,000,000. 
Convertible at par into Pfd. with 25 per cent additional in 
Common stock. Additional amounts may be issued in series, 
all with the same maturity, and with convertible privileges 
as determined at time of issue. 

$5,986,950 ($500,000 called Dec. 4, 1922) 7 per cent Con- 
vertible Debentures, Series B, dated Jan. 1, 1918; due Jan. 1, 
1966. Int., Jan. and July 1. Callable at 102 and int.; if called 
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before, on or after Jan. 1, 1920, the holder has the right to 
convert after proper notice by public advertisement. Author- 
ized, $30,000,000. Each $1,000 of these debentures are con- 
vertible on or after Jan. 1, 1920, into 8 shares of Cities Service 
Company Preferred stock and 2 shares of Cities Service 
Company Common stock, together with accumulated cash 
and stock divs. on 2 shares of Common stock from Jan. 1, 
1918, to date of conversion. 


$16,914,180 Convertible 7 per cent, Series C Debentures, 
dated Jan. 1, 1919, due Jan. 1, 1966. Convertible at option of 
holder on and after Jan. 1, 1921, into 9 shares of Cities Serv- 
ice Preferred stock and 1 share of Common stock with the 
accumulated cash and stock dividends on the latter Stock 
from Jan. 1, 1919, to date of conversion. Int. Jan. 1 and 
July 1. 

$8,134,700 Conv. 7 per cent deb., Series D, due Jan. 1, 
1966; dated Dec. 1, 1919. Int., June and Dec. 1. Auth., $30,- 
000,000. Redeemable at 102 and int. Convertible on and after 


Jan. 1, 1922, at rate of $1,000 bonds for $925 Preference B- 


or Preference BB stock and $75 Common stock, with ac- 
cum. cash and stock divs. on Common from Dec. 1, 1919. 
$118,037,399, Total Subsidiary bonds outstanding. 


EARNINGS OF CITIES SERVICE CO.—Calendar Years: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 

Total Gross Earnings..... $13,461,770 $24,698,039 $19,977,550 $22,280,067 
HP CIULSES. eapereren sls svete raye Ie tars 517,054 700,472 703,835 521,485 
Net VBarnin cu cmuetes tt stesons 12,944,715 23,997,566 19,273,715 21,758,581 
Interests perenne 2,098,130 1,941,628 1,922,861 272,579 
Net Applicable to Stock.. 10,846,585 22,055,938 17,350,854 21,486,002 
Dives (One Rida tockian eter: 4,856,631 4,685,474 4,215,264 4,034,274 
Net Applicable to Common 

Stock and Reserves.. 5,989,953 17,370,463 13,185,590 17,451,727 
No. of times Pfd.Dividends 

were) earned. pias. a. 2.20 4.71 4,12 5.32 
Per Cent of Earnings on 

Average Amount of 

Common Stock Out- 

StaqrGiy) Gane. sere errr 13.04 43.09 39.09 61.67 

Following is the latest statement of earnings of Cities 


Service for twelve months ended October 31, 1922. 


12 months 12 months 12 months 
ended ended ended 
Oct. 31,1922 Nov. 30,1921 Nov. 30, 1920 
Grossw Hatnings iru sie ables. 0en $14,094,814 $24,629,168 
OX PenSesaen scteyso cua eptue: tote telyanetascns 435.402 546,239 701,457 
INet. Earnings: cisco cere 14,123,221 13,548,574 23,927,711 
Interest’ on) Debs iasronas ants ears 2,257,691 2,106,018 1,936,076 
Niet, <t0: Stocks tho kveteeharedaacetans 11,865,731 11,442,556 21,991,634 
Dividend | Pidawirwcaats saneenee 4,913,716 4,847,804 4,657,260 
Net to Common Stock and Re- : 
SEFVE) FOr Bk c-5.h.a pe beac ei oe 6,952,014 6,594,751 17,334,374 
Total Surplus and Reserves Oct. 
BLP O22 hree iw ceishe ome enetcasiette 46,739,386 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, CITIES SERVICE COMPANY AND 
SUBSIDIARIES, DECEMBER 31, 1921 


Inter-Company Items Eliminated 


ASSETS 

Capital Assets— 
Plant and Jnvestment:.:......--..0. $342,899,354.93 
Sinking Fund - 3,704,772.50 
Employees Subscriptions 1,033,844.26 


Totale Capital ANssetsesctacnscnericien tier comers ay ocr 
Current Assets— 


$347,637 ,971.69 


Cass ath eS eo ae ere ee $ 4,904,221.52 
Securities Owned seyierrutire ries eter 560,300.92 
BilismRecetvables Pein. casey cee ee 1,405,674.41 
Accounts Receivable ...........05. 16,175 ,633.05 
OTS im EStockeee Bicacte cm beuee nie oie 7,537,845.77 


Matenialsmeandea sip pltes eserves 11,854,437.74 


Lotal Current Assets. (saint neuteleren soreiareisacen a 42,438 ,113.41 


Other Assets— 
Payments Made in Advance........ $ 4,307,141.41 
Discounts on Bonds, Debentures, etc. 6,892,332.47 
Special Deposits 340,249.41 


Totalw Other “Assets’se cher & akc ielsteleunierslariviclseies 11,539,723.29 


Total $401,615,808.39 


Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stocks Owned by Public— 
Cities Service Co. Preferred Stock . $ 78,239,931.71 
Cities Service Co. Pref’nce B Stock 3,446,970.00 
Cities Service Co. Common Stock...  46,511,015.67 
Subsidiary Stocks Owned by Public— My 
Preferred Stocks 12,424,918.00 


Common eStocks wacwe eerie tea 5,060,384.67 
Total: i\Capital = Stocksivayccns nner cess erate $145,683,220.05 
Bonds and Funded Notes Owned by Public— 
Cities Service Co. Debentures— 
Series A’ @Due 1966)... 4.2 $ 28,860.00 


Series iB. CDWes 1966). ane cee 
Series . Cj (Due 1966) (a5s5 1. ee 16,918,080.00 
Series, Di. (Due (1966)... 3s ane 6,871,000.00 
Subsidiary Bioonds and Funded Notes 1238,137,583.52 
Subsidiary Securities in Sinking Fd.  2,959,267.48 


Total .Bonds and’ Funded SNotes.cp scam. «s 


5,994,150.00 


155,908,941.00 


\ 


December 30, 1922 


Current Liabilities— 


Bille Peay allew se eases ae ete eae ys $ 9.882,201.71 
cease avable, west: ae a oe 5,459,499.50 
(RaxesteAcortied wk. ssa ate neds = 1,410,772.71 
ANntErestagA COLIC CPA oe tenn i det coe 1,821,382.16 
Other® Mrahilitiesh sat . en tee ermal ee 458 491.07 
NotaleyG@uannentar Tarabili eves) aes.) ec1Aene olen ten aeelomes 18 532,847.15 
Other Liabilities— 
Preterredu Casi eSOntpin et acecrate ak $ 2,882,258.75 
Gommon M@Ashiy Scripec cic, seu 1,622,297.65 
Shiota ice ySra tae Nats gues alg aia seen ob tem Se ene 4,055 744.12 


Customers Deposits 1,374,080.74 


Mbotals Other mlsabilitvesmen oye da soins erate 9,884,381.26 
Depreciation and Other Reserves........ $ 24,593.908.18 
DOTS MM ch oe enn ot eRe sont ghd Ment eG eat 47,013,010.75 
otal) “Sayplusy and, Reserves... ane beeen ec 71,606,918.93 


$401,615,808.39 


Total Liabilities 


In his annual report for the year 1921 to the stockhold- 


ers, President Henry L. Doherty among other things said: 

The continued investments made during past years to 
keep pace with the growing public utility needs of the com- 
munities served are realizing their earning power at a time 
when it is most helpful in stabilizing the situation as a whole. 
Despite depressed business conditions during the year, pre- 
ferred dividends were earned 2.23 times, and the balance 
accruing to the common stock was $13.04 a share. 

In June your Directors, in view of the general unsettled 
financial and economic conditions, decided to change the 
dividend policy of the Company from a cash to a scrip basis. 
The subsequent developments and the present improved po- 
sition of your company have fully justified the action of 
your Board. 

The combined statement of earnings of Cities Service 
Company and its subsidiaries shows that the net earnings 
from operations were approximately two-thirds of the amount 
in the previous year. The schedule of capitalization and in- 
terest bearing indebtedness shows that the earnings amounted 
to 7.6 per cent of this total, compared to 10.5 per cent aver- 
age for the last six years. In other words the earnings com- 
pared to capitalization.-and indebtedness, were maintained at 
a rate equivalent to over two-thirds of the average for the 
last six years, thus strongly emphasizing the substantial 
character of the earning power of your properties. 

Much attention was given during the year to the prob- 
lem of placing the subsidiaries in a position to obtain capital 
requirements for their continuous development through their 
own credit, without depending so largely upon Cities Service 
Company as has been necessary in the past. The maturing 
obligations of The Toledo Company were refinanced with 
this in mind, and the Toledo Edison Company now has 
established markets for its securities which will readily pro- 
vide funds for its growth. Similarly, a new company, The 
Ohio Public Service Company, was formed and acquired the 
properties formerly operated by The Trumbull Public Serv- 
ice’ Company (Warren, O.), The Massillon (O.) Electric & 
Gas Company, The Lorain County Electric Company and 
The Utilities Construction Company (Elyria and Lorain, O.), 
The Alliance (O.) Gas & Power Company, The Richland 
Public Service Company (Mansfield, O.) and The Ashland 
(O.) Gas & Electric Light Company. In addition to pro- 
viding for certain maturing obligations, the company has 
established a dependable market for its bonds to finance the 
major amount of the cost of its future extensions and devel- 
opments. Further plans are under consideration for strength- 
ening the independent financial resources of other important 
subsidiaries. 


Audits and appraisals have been made by independent 
certified public accountants and engineers covering what we 
regard as approximately three-fourths of your Company’s 
property. These appraisals indicate to us that the total re- 
production value of all the property is in excess of $500,000,- 
000 as compared with the plant and investment account of 
$342,899,354.93, as shown by the consolidated balance sheet 
_in this report. Consistent with the policy of your Company 
appreciation in values has not been included in the invest- 
ment account. 

The unparalleled industrial activity of 1919 and 1920 
found central electrical stations everywhere loaded beyond 
their safe carrying capacity, with still further demands for 
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power which had to be refused. The depression of 1921, 
which reduced production in many lines of industry to 20 or 
30 per cent of capacity, had no such marked effect on the 
electrical industry. While the loads on central stations in 
some of the industrial centers showed some falling off during 
the early part of 1921, by the end of the year most plants 
were well loaded and plans were made to provide additional 
facilities to take care of the increasing requirements. 

During the year the installation of a 12,500 k. w. turbine, 
together with boilers, stokers, ash handling equipment and a 
modern water purification plant, was completed at Warren, 
Ohio. The capacity of this plant has grown from 3,250 k. w. 
in 1912 to 48,250 k. w. in 1921. 

The second unit of the Acme plant proved very bene- 
ficial during the year and resuited in greatly improved effi- 
ciency for the entire Toledo system. Additiona! substation 
facilities were also provided at Toledo in order to better 
handle the rapidly increasing load. Work also progressed 
on the construction of the high tension belt line which, when 
completed, will improve the facilities for serving the manu- 
facturing section of Toledo. Better station economy at Mans- 
field was made possible by the installation of the new 10,000 
k. w. turbine. The installation of the 5,000 k. w. turbine and 
boilers at Massillon, Ohio, was also completed. With the 
installation of the 10,000 k. w. turbine and boilers at St. 
Joseph, Mo., this plant has emerged from its service difficul- 
ties and is showing improved eificiency. 

The formation of The Ohio Public Service Company to 
group the systems at Elyria, Lorain, Warren, Massillon, 
Alliance, Mansfield and Ashland, will ultimately make pos- 
sible the generation of electricity at the most economical 
points on the system by the utilization of the most efficient 
plants within the group. Plans are now under way for the 
construction of the section of the 132,000 volt transmission 
line between Warren, Alliance and Massillon. 

Early in the year The Community Traction Company 
took over the railway property of The Toledo Railways and 
Light Company. The latter company’s name was changed 
to The Toledo Edison Company and the physical property 
of The Acme Power Company was acquired. 


Natural Gas 


The most noteworthy event in this division was the 
taking over of the operation of the Kansas Natural Gas sys- 
tem which added over 1,190 miles of gas mains and 62 com- 
munities served either directly or indirectly. 

Progress was made in securing rate adjustments for the 
various natural gas properties, notably in Ohio, Canada, and 
New York. In the Kansas-Oklahoma fields rate adjustments 
are in progress looking towards the complete adoption of the 
principles of the three-part rate. Further experience with 
the rate, which was inaugurated and developed by your 
organization, convinces us that this is the only equitable and 
feasible means of rendering adequate service and of securing 
a fair return. 

New and important sources of gas supply within reach 
of your companies were opened during the year, including 
the fields near Ripley, Paine County, Oklahoma; Quay, 
Pawnee County, Oklahoma; Colony, Anderson County, Kan- 
sas, and Howard, Elk County, Kansas, in the Mid-Continent 
division. In the Canadian division a new pool was developed 
in Seneca and Oneida townships, Haldimand County, On- 
tario, and an extension was made to the Ripley pool in the 
Ohio division. : 

Petroleum Production 

The year 1921 was marked by wide fluctuations in the 
price of crude oil, ranging from $3.50 per barrel at the be- 
ginning of the year for Mid-Continent crude, to $1.00 per 
barrel on June 15th. The price reacted from the low point 
to $2.00 per barrel before the close of the year where it re- 
mains at the writing of this report. At the inception of the 
reduced prices your company adopted a program of curtail- 
ment in all drilling expenditures, not only with a view of 
cash conservation but more especially to follow out a definite 
policy that it was more desirable to hold the oil in reserve 
underground, than to bring it to the surface where storage 
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facilities would have to be provided. Such drilling as was 
done, therefore, was largely to protect acreage where offset- 
ting was necessary. Compared with 313 wells completed the 
previous year your companies this year completed only 60 
new wells in the Mid-Continent field in Texas, Oklahoma and 
. Kansas, the majority being in the various productive pools 
of Oklahoma. These wells materially added to the value of 
the leases held, and extended the total producing acreage of 
the Company. 

The production of oil for the year, in consequence of the 
curtailed drilling program, was not so large as the preceding 
year but its volume, in comparison with the development 
work done, indicates the settled character of our producing 
wells. 

During the early part of the year the acquisition of new 
leaseholds was curtailed on the assumption that the receding 
prices for the product would be followed by a reduction in 
the cost of desirable oil lands. In the latter part of the year 
a number of attractive holdings were acquired at favorable 
prices to keep pace with developments in new territories. 

As pointed out heretofore, the production of your com- 
panies is not confined to one or two fields but includes nine 
fields in Kansas, eight in Oklahoma and three in Texas. In 
addition large areas of partially developed acreage through- 
out the Mid-Continent section are held by your companies, 
insuring reserves of oil sufficient to maintain production for 
many years. A resumption of active development work in 
these territories would readily increase present production. 


Continued improvement in standards of practice in the 
operations of the producing fields has resulted in further 
economies in the cost of operation. - 


The total petroleum production of the United States 
(which represents 62 per cent of the world’s production) for 
the year aggregated 469,639,000 barrels, while the total con- 
sumption and exports were 516,728,000 barrels, as compared 
with 546,373,000 barrels for 1920. These figures show con- 
clusively the wonderful stability of oil business and the fact 
that a return to normal industrial conditions is certain to 
produce demands for petroleum products in excess of present 
known supplies. This country consumed and exported 47,- 
089,000 barrels more oil that it produced in a year of acutely 
subnormal business conditions. Had it not been for the 
abnormally large Mexican importations domestic stocks 
would have been depleted instead of increased. We are of 
the opinion that the world faces a shortage of oil during the 
next few years that will inevitably cause higher price levels 
to be established than have heretofore prevailed. An indus- 
trial revival, and economic adjustments sufficient to have 
caused an increase of 16 per cent in consumption in 1921, 
would have absorbed the entire excess of production and 
imports over consumption and exports. 


Refining and Marketing 


Continuing our plan of developing the marketing branch 
of the business to cover wider and more diversified fields, and 
working to the end of eventually marketing petroleum prod- 
ucts under the name “Cities Service Oils,” new markets were 
entered during the year. The fields selected are advanta- 
geously located with respect to our refining plants. A com- 
pany was formed in Texas and tankage erected at Galveston 
to bring in Mexican oil from affiliated companies, as well as 
to reach the markets in that section. This company is being 
enlarged to take in additional stations for all sorts of petro- 
leum products in the state of Texas. A similar company was 
formed in Colorado to market gasoline, kerosene and lubri- 
cating oils. Early in the year The Lubric Oil Company, of 
Cleveland, was acquired. Under the name of Cities Service 
Oil Company of Ohio this company jhas established a sub- 
stantial business in the cities of Cleveland, Elyria, Lorain, 
Sandusky and Detroit. Toward the end of the year nego- 
tiations, which have since been closed, were begun for ex- 
tensive marketing facilities in the States of Iowa, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, and Nebraska. The Crew Levick Company 
was particularly successful in its motor oil campaign and 
much progress was made in all other marketing subsidiaries. 

Our business of dealing as brokers in refined petroteum 
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products through various subsidiaries is proving very satis- 
factory and is being enlarged. Since the end of the year the 
Company has entered into a working arrangement with the 
Carson Petroleum Company which gives it first call on the 
valuable export facilities of that corporation at New Orleans. 
Further progress was made during the year by the in- 
stallation of improved equipment in both our eastern and 
western refineries. Continued experimental work on cracking 
of oils, resulting in the development of units which were put 
on a commercial basis near the close of the year, will add 
immediately to the efficiency and earnings of the Okmulgee 
plant and make possible expansion and progress for the 
other refining plants. } , 
Entering the year 1922 your company is, on the whole, 
in a much stronger position because of enlarged markets 
and better manufacturing conditions, than in 1921. 
Officers.—Pres., Henry L. Doherty; Vice-Pres., Sir Ed- 
ward Mackay Edgar, Bart., Frank W. Frueauff, Thomas I. 
Carter, Ernest H. Johnston; Sec., Paul R. Jones; Treas., 
Louis F. Musil; Ass’t Sec’s, G. G. Brownell, E. E. Mc- 
Whiney, G. C. Blankner, T. W. Bonnett (London), Charles 
B. Wedum; Ass’t Treas., James J. Burke, D. W. Harris, G. 
G. Brownell, T. A. Wallace, D. B. Carson; Gen. Counsel, 
Frueauff, Robinson & Sloan. ’ 


Directors.—George A. Archer, Thomas St. John Bash- 
ford, Milan R. Bump, Thomas I. Carter, Henry L. Doherty, 
Sir Edward Mackay Edgar, Bart., Warren W. Foster, 
Benjamin N. Freeman, Charles A. Frueauff, Frank W. Frue- 
auff, Ernest H.. Johnston, Paul R. Jones, Louis F, Musil, 
Watson B. Robinson, Edward W. Rollins, Holton H. Scott, 
Leslie M. Shaw, Herbert R. Straight, Franklin S. Terry, 
Burton G. Tremaine, George Williams. 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Offices, 60 Wall Street, New York. 

HE Columbia Gas & Electric Company which, with 
[ee subsidiaries, supplies with gas and electricity the 

city of Cincinnati and the surrounding sections in Ohio 
and Kentucky and many communites in West Virginia, has 
shown a remarkable growth during the past few years. 
From a small beginning in 1906, when it was incorporated 
under the laws of West Virginia, it has grown to the point 
where it controls, through its subsidiaries and lease, approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the natural gas acreage of the coun- 
try, or, in all, 1,100,000 acres of gas and oi! rights with a 
combined initial capacity, of 925,000,000 cubic feet. Its 
main gas producing subsidiary is the United Fuel Gas 
Company, controlling interest in which was acquired in 1915. 
This company operates about 730 gas wells. Most of the 
oil properties of the system are operated through the sub- 
sidiary Virginian Gasoline & Oil Company, incorporated in 
1922. 


The Columbia Gas & Electric Company owns all the 
outstanding capital stock of the Union Gas & Electric 
Company, which, through lease of all properties of the Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric Company, does all the gas and 
electric business in Cincinnati and the neighboring com- 
munities in Hamilton County, Ohio. The Columbia ‘eases 
from the Cincinnati, Newport & Covington Light & Trac- 
tion Company all the stocks of the latter’s subsidiaries, 
namely, the Union Light, Heat & Power Company, which 
supplies gas, electricity,-and water to Covington and New- 
port and other Kentucky communities near Cincinnati, and 
the Cincinnati, Newport & Covington Railway, which oper- 
ates the street railways in these communities and entering 
Cincinnati. 


In 1908 the Cincinnati Gas & Transportation Company 
was formed for the purpose of building and operating pipe 
lines connecting the natura! gas fields in West Virginia and 
Kentucky, owned by the Columbia, with Cincinnati and 
northern Kentucky cities. The properties, including 183 
miles of pipe lines are held through lease by the Columbia. 

The company and its subsidiaries now supply gas, elec- 
tricity or water to over 295,000 retail customers, and also 
sell large quantities of gas at wholesale to other distributing 
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companies. During the first ten months of the current year, 
retail customers in the Cincinnati district have increased 
more than 16,000 over the number supplied in 1921. From 
20,000 K.W. in 1915, the peak load has increased steadily 
to 100,000 K.W. on December 13th of this year, and it is 
expected within the next year to reach 120,000, the capacity 
of the main power plant at Cincinnati. 

The phenomenal growth of the company is best shown 


'/ by comparison of the earnings for the past several years. 


In 1917 the gross earnings totaled a little over $10,860,000 
while the net income, after fixed charges, amounted to 
about $2,150,000. In practically every year since then these 
figures have shown a continuous increase. In 1919, the 
gross earnings were not quite $12,000,000 and the net income 
slightly under $2,450,000. These figures had advances, in 
1920, to $14,616,743 and~$3,991,357, respectively. In 1921 


gross earnings were approximately $15,150,000 and net in- 


come was a little in excess of $3,450,000. For the ten 


months ended October 31st, gross earnings were about 


@ 


$14,900,000, and by the end of the year are expected to 
reach the $18,000,000 mark. In 1921 the company earned 
$6.91 per share on its capital stock, whose par value is $100. 

The balance sheet shows a conservative advance in the 
property account from year to year, in 1917 amounting to 
some $64,000,000, and in 1921 a little over $65,700,000. Dur- 
ing this time, the capita! stock has remained at $50,000,000. 
The funded debt, in the hands of the public, which, in 1916 
was about $16,338,000 has been reduced and at the present 
time consists of only $11,293,000 first mortgage bonds and 
$2,616,869 5 per cent debentures. The surplus of the com- 
pany increased from a little under $3,000,000, in 1917, to 
$4,303,535, in 1921. 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 


HE Commonwealth Edison Company was incorporated 
bles Illinois in’ 1907 as a consolidation of the Chicago 

Edison and Commonwealth Electric Companies. In 
October, 1913, it took over by consolidation the Cosmopoli- 
ton Electric Company. 


Capital—Its Authorized capital stock is $60,000,000 of 


which $55,465,000 has been issued. The stock is exempt from 


personal property taxes when held by residents of Illinois. 
Capital stock was increased $4,583,890 in 1917 and stock- 
holders of record Feb. 1, 1917, were allowed to subscribe at 
par pro rata to their holdings. 


Dividends.—Have been paid at the rate of 8 per cent 
per annum on February, May, August and November 1 from 
November 1, 1913, to date. A stock dividend of 10 per cent, 
totaling $3,695,000 was also distributed November 1, 1913. 
From November 1, 1907, to August 1, 1908, 5 per cent per 
annum was paid; November 1, 1908, to February 1, 1911, 6 
per cene per annum; May 1, 1911, to August 1, 1913, 7 per 
cent per annum. 


Funded Debt.—Consists of $8,000,000 Commonwealth 
Electric Company first mortgage 5’s, dated 908; due June 
1, 1943, interest payable March and September 1; $38,631,000 
Commonwealth Edison Company first mortgage 5’s, dated 
September 1, 1908; due June 1, 1943, with interest payable 
March and September 1, $7,143,000 additional of the latter 
bonds were issued in November 1922 to retire $5,000,000 five 
year 7 per cent collateral gold notes due June 1, 1925; $6,- 
000,000 first mortgage 6’s. 

The same mortgage is security for all bond issues and 
includes all property acquired. There is no limit to the 
amount of the mortgage and additional bonds are issuable 
for 75 per cent of the cost of extensions, etc. A sinking 
fund of $17,000, annually, has been set aside as depreciation 
reserve, beginning in 1914 for each $1,000,000 of bonds out- 
standing. 

Franchises.—The company has virtually a monopoly of 
the electric lighting and power business in Chicago. Its 
franchise extend to 1947 and at the beginning of 1922 the 
total number of customers served was 536,982. It furnishes 
all the power required by the elevated and surface railways. 
The company pays the city 3 per cent of its gross receipts 
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as taxes on earnings and a normal federal income tax of 2 
Per CENt. : 


Growth and Extensions.—During the year 62,200 new 
customers were added to the Company’s lines, bringing the 
total number of customers being served at the end of 1921 
up to 536,982. In spite of the unsatisfactory conditions 
that prevailed throughout the year in many lines of bust- 
ness, the increase was greater than in any other year of the 
Company’s existence. 


The electrical output of the Company also showed a 
substantial increase, the maximum load carried at any one 
time during the year being 525,640 kilowatts, as against 478,- 
820 kilowatts for the preceding year. 

There was a material increase in the consumption of 
electricity for use in the manufacture of ice, and it is inter- 
esting to know that during the year seventy per cent of 
all the ice used in the City of Chicago was made by means 
of electric power. During the months of June, July, August 
and September, the kilowatt-hour output of electricity used 
for this purpose was greater than the kilowatt-hour~-output 
used for residential purposes. It is very satisfactory from 
the Company’s viewpoint that this heavy demand of the 
ice manufacturers comes during the months of the year when 
the demand for residential purposes is lightest; thus serving 
to equalize the Company’s output. 


Additional Stock Issued.—Near the end of 1921, the 
Board of Directors, with the approval of the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission, authorized the issuance of additional 
stock to the amount of eight per cent of the existing stock. 
This new stock was offered at par to stockholders of record 
on December 17, 1921, in proportion to their recorded hold- 
ings on that date. Stock subscribed for as a result of the 
offer was payable in four equal installments. 


After the issuance of the stock subscribed for as a result 
of the offer referred to in the preceding paragraph, prac- 
tically all the present authorized capital stock of the Com- 
pany is outstanding. Therefore, the Board has recommended 
that the authorized capital stock of the Company be 
increased from sixty million dollars to eighty million dollars, 
and the question of so increasing the authorized capital stock 
of the Company will be submitted to the stockholders at 
the annual meeting to be held on February 27, -1922. If 
the authorized capital stock is increased by the stockholders 
the stock representing the increase may be issued from time 
to time in the future as and when the Board may decide 
that new capital is necessary for the Company’s purposes. 


Reserves.—For several years the Company has carried 
in its balance sheet under the title “Other Reserves” various 
accounts amounting to $321,267.31. These reserves were set 
aside in anticipation of possible losses on materials carried 
in storerooms and on uncollectible accounts, and also to 
provide for interest upon customers’ deposits. As it has 
been found unnecessary to carry these reserves for the pur- 
poses of covering losses on materials and uncollectible ac- 
counts, the amounts in the reserves intended to provide for 
these purposes have been credited to surplus, and on ac- 
count of this addition to surplus a like amount has been 
appropriated out of surplus to write down some of the Com- 
pany’s assets. The portion of these reserves intended to 
provide for interest upon customers’ deposits has been 
somewhat increased and transferred to “Interest Accrued.” 


It has been the policy of the Company for many years 
to set aside out of its earnings annually an amount thought 
adequate to provide a reserve for the keeping up of its 
property in accordance with the most modern standards of 
efficiency and economical operation. When any part of the 
Company’s property is abandoned on account of wear, ob- 
solescence, inadequacy or other causes, the Company’s plant 
and equipment account and also its depreciation reserve are 
reduced by the amount of the original cost of such aband- 
oned property. During the past year the Company abandoned 
more of its property than usual. The amount added to 
depreciation reserve was $2,753,483, and the amount charged 
against this reserve was $2,061,623.05, making the net in- 
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crease in the depreciation reserve as of December 31, 1921, 
$691,859.95. 


Employes’ Insurance.—For many years it has been the 
custom of the Company at Christmas time to give a turkey 
to each of its employes who has been in the service of the 
Company for a year or more. This custom was not entirely 
discontinued last Christmas, but a majority of the employes 
elected to take as Christmas presents certificates of insur- 
ance issued under a “group” insurance policy, paid for by 
the Company. The group policy covers 2,663 employes, for 
a period of one year from December 24, 1921. The indi- 
vidual certificates issued under the policy and delivered to 
the employes carry insurance ranging from $500 to $1,500, 
depending upon the length of service of the employe. The 
‘suggestion that the group insurance policy be taken out 
originated with the General Joint Council under the Em- 
ployes’ Representation Plan. 


Following is the comparative income account for the 
last three years ending December 31: 


1921 1920 1919 
Electrical operating revenues....$ 37,139,830 $ 85,317,134 $ 30,366,426 
Less: Electric operating expenses 24,396,155 24,698,185 19,519,507 


Net electric operating revenues$ 12,743,675 $ 10,618,949 $ 10,846,919 


ess:, Other’ charges 5 s.tncseve 3,955,931 3,251,001 3,370,132 
Net operating income......... $ 8,787,744 $ 17,867,948 $ 17,476,787 
Other income seco nee ee kee 739,586 679,966 619,802 
Gross@ INCOINE mL. a eiainci -ietarote $ 9,527,330 $ 8,047,914 $ 8,096,589 
Less: Deduction from gross 
2) COME Hpac as vse rereeorteuerislare ieee teres 1,326,503 815,913 950,214 


8,200,827 §$ 


7 7,146,375 
2,834,041 2,523,599 


Less: Interest on funded debt.. 2,299,236 
INGtatn Comm C9... chat cn suri sieleasor $ 5,866,785 $ 4,708,401 $ 4,847,139 
Surplus ‘unappropriated= Jane 1° 3$ "9 8,2545406 § ~7614,189 72 oceee. 
Transferred from net income....$ 5,366,785 $ 4,708,401 $ 4,847,139 
Less: Dividends paid during year 4,307,126 3,955,600 3,942,340 
Balance carried to surplus....$ 1,059,660 $ 752,801 $ 904,799 
Miscellaneous added to surplus .......... 51209 A rethavascaisauenecs 
Sa Oot 065) go arS, ou eee O. ume iis 
Less: Surplus applied to other re- 
serves and miscellaneous deduc- 
ETOLUS ate Sane veirailene ele Poetoets ane rok 130,848 ADT, TOS ees eae ese 
Sarplus balance” Decry Sila..c by NOsLSojel t sub) Ose 04,4 05 en mei aeienattere 
The balance sheet follows: 
Assets 
1921 1920 1919 
Plant, equipment and investments.$136,310,574 $123,256,359 $114,817,088 
@urrentsasets gascw. valcore Oe nee 10,831,789 13,743,021 12,677,457 
Prepared accounts ss. cet 760,514 1,232,175 ) 
Wnadjustedsidebits | 2.,.-% cleus sate 2,102,454 1,478,046 § 
1,886,360 
Reservem-tundsys 4... creda sera 2,030,089 1,916,130 1,770,460 
otal gassets ry, a. cgicheuvet: rehire $152,035,420 $141,625,731 $130;151,365 
Liabilities 
Genital stock spo. Ue ee eae $ 55,465.000 $ 50,978,000) 
Subscription to capital stock.... 88,750 163,600 § 
$50,422,800 


Five per cent first mortgage gold 


bonds outstanding ....%..... 38,631,000 38 631,000 38,631,000 
Other bonds and” natess.2..0 es 19,000,000 13,000,000 8,000,000 
Ciirrengeliabilities, pee see 4,432,764 6,754,394 2,950,136 
Accrued sliabilitres seins ceteeni inet 4,509,663 3,722,420 3,807,718 
Wnadjusted. credits) scenes. eine 502,301 540,011 524,989 
Feotal Sreserves sy. cc tears oeesetee nine 20,222,725 19,581,900 18,200,531 
Surplus unappropriated ........ 9,183,217 8,254,406 7,614,189 


Motaluliabilitiestee seek soot eee $152,035,420 $141,625,731 $130,151,365 


Directors.—Henry A. Blair, Watson F. Blair, Benjamin 
Carpenter, Robert T. Lincoln, John J. Mitchell, James A. 
Patten, John G. Shedd, Solomon A. Smith, Samuel Insull. 

Officers——Samuel Insull, president; Louis A. Ferguson, 
John F. Gilchrist, William A. Fox, John H. Gulick, vice- 
presidents; Edward J. Doyle, secretary and treasurer; Rob- 
ert L. Elliott, assistant secretary; Richard Mueller, assistant 
secretary; George E. Burns, assistant treasurer; Henry E. 
Addenbrooke, auditor; Thomas J. Walsh, assistant auditor: 
David Levine, assistant auditor. 


COMMONWEALTH POWER, RY. & LIGHT 


OMMONWEALTH Power, Railway & Light Co., in- 
corporated in Maine in 1910 as a holding company to 


consolidate certain gas, electric light and power and_ 


traction properties, controls through stock ownership the 
following companies: ; 


Consumers Power Co. 
Central Illinois Light Co. 
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Illinois Power Co. 

Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co. 
Springfield Light, Heat & Power Co. 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light Co. 
Grand Rapids Railway Co. 

Michigan Railroad Co. 

Michigan United Railways Co. 
Rockford City Traction Co. 

Rockford & Interurban Railway Co. 
Grand Rapids, Holland & Chicago Railway. 
Janesville Traction Co. 


The Consumers Power Co. serves 104 communities in 
Michigan, including Grand Rapids, Jackson, Kalamazoo, 
‘Flint, Pontiac, Saginaw and Bay City, with electric light and 
power artificial gas, steam and hot water heat and water. 
According to the 1920 census, these cities had a total popula- 
tion approximating 175,000 and an area in square miles of 
125,000. In excess of 140,000 customers are served with 
electric light and power and 62,000 with gas. 

The capitalization of Consumers Power Co. outstand- 
ing, as of October 31, 1922, was as follows: Preferred 6 per 
cent stock, $12,902,000; preferred 7 per cent stock, $3,347,000; 
common stock, $16,175,000. The funded debt aggregates 
$38,758,400. 

The Central Illinois Light Co. serves with electric light 
and power, artificial gas, steam and hot water heat 35 com- 
iwunities in the State of Illinois, including Peoria and Pekin, 
with a population of 115,000. The capitalization of the cor- 
poration is as follows: Preferred 6 per cent stock, $2,368,900; 
preferred 7 per cent, $1,071,700; common, $5,000,000. The 
funded debt aggregated on October 31, 1922, $8,213,000. 

The Hlhinois Power Co, serves the cities of Springfield, 
DeKalb and Sycamore, Illinois, with a population approxi- 
mating 95.000, with electric light and power, artificial gas, 
and street railway, etc. The capital stock totals $5,025,000, 
divided as follows: Six per cent preferred, $1,500,000; 7 per 
cent preferred, $625,000; common, $2,900,000. The funded 
debt aggregates $4,943,000. 

Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co. serves with electric 
light, power, artificial gas, street and interurban railway, 
steam and hot water heat, ten communities in Indiana, in- 
cluding Evansville and Princeton, having an estimated popu- 
lation of 100,000. The capitalization totals $5,843,700, divided 
as follows: Six per cent preferred, $2,208,700; 7 per cent 
preferred, $635,000; common, $3,000. The funded debt totals 
$6,012,600. 

The Springfield Light, Heat & Power Co. supplies 
eight communities in Ohio, including Springfield and Ur- 
bana, with electric light and power, steam and hot water 
heat, containing a population of approximately 74,000. The 
total capitalization is $1,678,400, divided as follows: 6° per 
cent preferred, $274,300; 7 per cent preferred, $404,100; com- 
mon, $1,000,000. Funded debt is $1,715,000. 

Eastern Ohio Traction & Light Co. on October 31, 1922, 
had 44,952 electric customers. The service rendered, electric 
light and power, street and interurban railway, included the 
Cieveland-Akron-Canton industrial section of Ohio, traction 
lines in Akron, Canton, Massillon ‘for 103 miles of track. In- 
terurban lines run from Cleveland to Akron, to Canton to 
Massillon to Uhrichville, with branches from Akron to Ra- 
venna and to Wadsworth for a total of 142 miles. In addi- 
tion to the electrical business in Akron, several nearby 
communities are served. According to the 1920 census, the 
, opulation in this territory approximated 1,500,000. This cor- 
poration had, on October 31, 1922, 2,686 stockholders and 
was capitalized as follows: 6 per cent preferred stock, $4,614,- 
400; preferred stock, 7 per cent, $1,573,600; common 
$9,100,000. The funded debt aggregated $20,671,000. 

The Grand Rapids Railway Company had capital out- 
standing on October 31, 1922, totaling $4,000,000 divided 
$2,000,000 equally between 5 per cent preferred and common 
stock. This corporation operates a street railway in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. The funded debt is $3,700,000. 

Michigan Railroad Co. serves a population approximating 
450,000, with an interurban railway running from Grand 
Rapids to Kalamazoo and to Battle Creek, and a second line 
ftom Bay City, through Sakinaw, to Flint, for a total of 156 - 
miles of track in the state of Michigan. Only one class of 
stock exists, the common, and the issue aggregates $4,000,000. 
The funded debt is $8,200,000. ze 
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Michigan United Railways Co. serves a population esti- 
mated at 220,000, with street railway in Lansing, Jackson, 
Battle Creek and Kalamazoo, for a total trackage of 107 
miles. An interurban railway runs from Kalamazoo through 
Battle Creek to Jackson, Lansing and St. Johns, and from 
Lansing to Owosso and Corunna for a total of 151 miles of 
track. The capitalization includes $1,000,000 preferred stock 
and $6,000,000 common. The funded debt aggregates $13,- 
045,000, 

The Rockford City Traction Co. serves Rockford, IIli- 
nois, with a street railway. Its capital stock, all common, out- 
standing $2,000,000. Funded debt, $1,162,500. 

The Rockford & Interurban Railway Co. runs interur- 
ban lines from Rockford to Belvidere and Freeport, from 
2ockford to Beloit and Janesville, Wis. The capital stock 
is $4,000,000, divided as follows: $2,000,000 preferred; 
$2,000,000 common. The funded debt is $1,944,000. 

The Grand Rapids Holland & Chicago Railway is an 
interurban line from Grand Rapids through Zeeland and 
Tolland to Macatawa Park and Ottawa Beach and from 
Holland to Saugatuck, Michigan, a total of 76 miles of track. 
The capitalization of the corperation is as follows: Pre- 
ferred stock, $836,800; common, $487,900. Funded ‘debt is 
$1,500,000. 

DeKalb-Sycamore & Interurban Traction Co. runs in- 
terurban lines from DeKalb to Sycamore, Illinois, serving a 
community of 12,000; distance approximately 7.69 miles. 

The Janesville Traction Co. serves Janesville, Wiscon- 
sin, having a population of approximately 18,300, with trans- 
portation. Common stock, $125,000; funded debt, $50,000. 

The Michigan Railroad Co., the Grand Rapids, Holland 
& Chicago Railway, is entirely owned by the Commonwealth 
Power Railway & Light Co. The Rockford City Traction 
Co. is owned by the Rockford & Interurban Railway Co., 
while the Rockford & Interurban Railway Co., the DeKalb, 
Sycamore & Interurban Traction Co., and Janesville Trac- 
tion Co. is owned entirely by the Union Railway, Gas & 
Electric Co. All these properties are under the supervision 
and management of Hodenpyl, Hardy & Co., Inc., New York 
and E. W. Clark & Co., Philadelphia. 


DUBUQUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


NCORPORATED June 3, 1916, in Delaware. Successor 
| to the Union Electric Co. Does entire electric lighting and 

power business in Dubuque, Iowa, and surrounding com- 
munities, serving a population of about 50,000. 

Capital Stock—Common, $2,000,000 authorized; outstand- 
ing common, $682,000; preferred, $800,000. 

Funded Debt—$2,415,000 first gold 5s, dated June 1, 
1917, due June 1, 1925. Authorized issue, $6,000,000. Subject 
to call on any interest date at 101 and interest on 30 days’ 
notice. Sinking fund beginning June 1, 1917, provides for 
10% of gross earnings. 

$62,500 three-year 8% secured notes dated December 1, 


1921, due December 1, 1923. 
EARNINGS—12 MONTHS ENDING OCTOBER 31 
1922 


1921 
GrOSS CATMINGS: classe aes sieimts eis stata geek toes $1,048,318.03 $988,151.47 
Operating rex penSesie- tie ee acre metaetete epert ere ne 700,534.05 706,479.52 
IN'Gt (Cartiin oSurete. «aro teptatetaetereus’ sbeusie, sacle ots $ 347,783.98 $281,671.95 
Pm€ereStt ose a ia\s ainterels 7< che ms: Matebterses lee tcf aieue arate 131,138.00 121,083.79 
Balance icc. chats hale sieavicne tetatrs eishete ctrotets ..$ 216,645.98 $160,588.16 


EAST BAY WATER COMPANY 


HE East Bay Water Company, a California corpora- 
le: was formed November 13, 1916. The company, 

with its predecessors, has been engaged for the past 
fifty-six years in the production, distribution and sale of 
water for domestic and industrial purposes. The territory 
served by the East Bay Water Company includes the cities 
of Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, Piedmont, Emeryville, 
Albany and San Leandro in Alameda County and Rich- 
mond in Contra Costa County, California. These prosper- 
ous and established communities ‘ocated on the ‘eastern 
shore of San Francisco Bay, directly opposite the City of 
San Francisco, are closely linked by growth and rapid 


-was based upon that valuation. 
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transportation facilities into a modern metropolitan area. 
Their combined population is estimated at 400,000. 

Alameda County, in which the major portion of the 
company’s system is locted, ranks third in population and 
first in manufactures among the counties of California. 
Every transcontinental raifroad entering Central California 
ends its land journey either at Oakland or Richmond, pass- 
engers and freight being ferried across the bay to San Fran- 
cisco. These railroads are the Southern Pacific, the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe and the Western Pacific. Among 
the important products of manufacture are gasoline, illumi- 
nating and lubricating oils, copra cake and cocoanut oil, 
chemicals used in aniline dyes, tractors, engines, automo- 
biles, canned fruits and vegetab!es, airplanes, munitions, 
lumber, food products and steel. 

The East Bay territory is likewise noted for its large 
percentage of substantial homes, the owners of which have 
been attracted to this section by reason of its excellent cli- 
mate, growing business opportunities, adequate transporta- 
tion facilities, superior schools and colleges and proximity 
to San Francisco. 

OUTSTANDING CAPITALIZATION é 


First Mortgage 544% Bonds due’ January 1, 1946............. $9,782,700 
Unifying and Refunding Mortgage Bonds: 
Seniés® 20 As" cher crete ala neocs a tabs pueths ae tpteleperal reese ole Siapet cease gaa 2,500,000 
Po ech SERRE ES CAA Haat te Shc Soe main ager 3,000,000 
Classy <#A?* sPreferred. (StOcKi ists. sne cde atacctsieledinws a olcis, sae emeieeai ets 6,099,200 
Classi?! B’24 Preterred! (Stock? ax cas icie tre « atels euhetetele tare altereieteceisters 2,987,200 


Common Stock 100,000 


The company was formed under the supervision of the 
Railroad Commission of the State of California. A valu- 
ation of the properties of the company was made by the 
Railroad Commission at that time, and its capitalization 
Additional securities have 
been issued since that time only with the authorization of the 
Railroad Commission to provide funds for extensions and 
improvements to the property. 


ec eC CC a eae) 


EARNINGS 
1922 
1920 1921 Estimated 
Gross ‘opetating revenues.........; $2,406,144.68 $2,526,184.80 $2,905,000 
Operating expenses, taxes, deprecia- ? 

ELON Wee ret ate oleic Gia aera eee Beas 1,268,630.55 1,307,775.55 1,370,000 
Net operating TEVENUE! cf. cwhaeleee = $1,137,514.13 $1,218,409.25 $1,535,000 
Non-operating revenue net ........ 20,820.82 28,961.28 25,00 
Net reVenUerdes iv nsec oeieudtelnen ei $1,168,334.95 $1,247,870.53 $1,560,000 
Total interest chargeable to operation 738,984.81 818,733.46 880,000 
Balance’ ies... 0 dete eee ans aelbieae $ 419,350.14 $ 433,637.07 $ 680,000 


ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES CO. 
(Subsidiary of Middle West Utilities Co.) 

HIS company was incorporated under the laws of the 
“| see of Illinois on July 31, 1916, as the result of the 

consolidation of the Illinois Northern *Utilities Com- 
pany (Organized in April, 1912), Freeport Railway & Light -' 
Company and the Tri-County Light & Power Company, all 
Illinois corporations. It has acquired and now owns in fee 
all the properties formerly belonging to twenty-nine sep- 
arately operated companies, of which some of the more 
important are: 


Belvidere Gas & Electric Company. 

Sterling Gas & Electric Company. 

Oregon Power Company. 

Mendota Light & Heat Company. 

Lee County Lighting Company. 

DeKalb County Gas Company. 

Morrison Gas & Electric Company. 

Plano Heat, Light & Power Company. 

Freeport Railway & Light Company. 

In addition the company operates the Sterling, Dixon 
& Eastern Electric Railway Company, owning its entire 
issue of stocks and bonds. 

The company operates in 16 counties, in the western 
half of northern Illinois, and serves 75 communities. The 
territory served by the company adjoins on the west the 
territory served by the Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois. It supplies gas and electricity for light, heat and 
power; and operates street and interurban electric railways. 

Gas plants are maintained and operated in the cities 
of DeKalb, Sterling, Geneseo, Mendota, Belvidere, Dixon 
and Morrison; gas is also distributed in Rock Falls and 
Sycamore estimated population of 50,000. 


7. 


December 30, 1922 


Electric Department.—Seventy-five’ communities with 
a combined population of 135,000 are served with electricity; 
among the principal cities in which current is distributed 
are Sterling, Freeport, Aledo, Dixon, Belvidere, Oregon, 
Mendota, Morrison, Fulton, Harvard and Geneseo. 

The company produces a considerable amount of power 
at the hydro-electric station of the Rock River Light and 
Power Company at Sterling which it operates under a long 
term lease. This and the company’s other hydro-electric 
plants located at Dixon, Oregon and Freeport enable it to 
produce a large amount of energy at a low cost. 


Railway Department.—The Sterling, Dixon & Eastern 
Electric Railway, which is controlled, operates the street 
railway systems in Sterling and Dixon, and an interurban 
line connecting these two cities. Total mileage of the first 
track operated is 18.33, of which city lines comprise 6.69 
miles and the interurban line 11.64 miles. 


Capital Stock.—Preferred 6 per cent cumulative, author- 
ized $9,750,000, outstanding $2,863,900; second preferred 
6 per cent, authorized $250,000, outstanding $250,000; com- 


mon, authorized $5,000,000, outstanding $4,635,000; total 
$7,748,900. ; : 


Bonds: 


Illinois Northern Utilities Company First and Refunding Mort- 
gage 5% gold bonds, dated April 1, 1912, due April 1, 1957. 
Interest payable semi-annually April 1 and October 1. Re- 
deemable at 105 and interest on 60 days’ notice. Certified 
Ana mOutstan ding! ainsi is ehsaerete Hine eiR et Merete gine Gheraraias $5,214,000 


UNDERLYING LIENS—AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1921 


DeKalb County Gas Company First Mortgage 5% gold bonds, 
dated January 1, 1902, due January 1, 1927. Interest pay- 
able semi-annually, January and July 1.................. $ 199,500 

Sterling Gas & Electric Light Company 25-Year 5% gold bonds, 
dated June 1, 1902, due June 1, 1927. Interest payable 
semi-annually, June and December Ui ack cocewtes oscles oes 

Amboy Light & Power Company 6% bonds, dated May 10, 1907, 
due serially. ‘Interest payable semi-annually, May 10 and 
IMovienmtbery 1 O> lis <a laste Wioteteteabicterecoietetarelammanetecateredean seer ete icl/ofe eve 

Freeport Railway, Light & Power Company 5% First Mortgage 
gold bonds, dated May 1, 1908, due $5,000 .annually until 
1921, the remainder due in 1922. Interest payable semi- 
anutiallys May and’ November) 1 eticiesr sls ste dialeaidhaciaiesisie aa, 0 

Freeport Railway & Light Company First and Consolidated 
Mortgage 5% gold bonds, dated November 1, 1910. due 
November 1, 1935. Interest payable semi-annually May 1 
ATG MEIN GVETI DOE iil. 0 oy sien 's,or svothian ake teieter adatecel cectererccelecsiapeusy cseueuare’e 3 

Tri-County Light & Power Company 6% first and refunding 40 
year gold bonds, dated November 15, 1912, due November 
15, 1952. Interest payable semi-annually May and No- 
SEL POL OL Bol aycave is euial clei ghee, w>eieVenrean tee ane a eatbemtbea erase ateksuecsl Soha’ deot'als 


249,500 


1,400 
271,000 
140,000 


40,000 


eRotale- Lunded | CLEbt.%. sires /siclecerors esipitel ec aiatevsleca's, sya) alleye sisi s siece $6,115,400 
Dividends, on preferred, 1%% quarterly—paid to date. 


Following is the income account for the year. ended 
Dec. 31, 1921, including Sterling, Dixon & Eastern Electric 
Railway Company: 


INCOME ACCOUNT 


1921 1920 
Gross earnings, including mer- 
Chandise SAIES! wc Saeki nelcp ale) chatsilesasvaene $1,987,320.57 $1,875,895.47 
Operating expenses, including 
(es cas) MAS Od Acti POO OOOO. Onc se outa 1,331,894,63 1,307,925.77 
ING. Ege Aereneaodeod ‘oomndonnos $ 655,425.94 $ 567,969.70 
Less: ; 
THteTeSt ROM MDONUS= .cveciie) wie aa siesta $ 302,910.55 $ 293,616.43 
Interest on notes and ac- 
COUIVESE ee haxaetecdian ene aisucte eeu auenelp Leu pasnels 27,374.52 32,489.28 
Water power rental ..... Si geo er ase 42 5102.29 40,007.79 
Amortization of bond dis- 
COUIIE Male ial hires rcdstts Weloiele tie) eyereisl slans ais 11,425.49 8,953.39 
Net income fOr syEaL si, cies Giese spose cise $ 271,613.09 $ 192,902.81 
SURPLUS 
Balance, January 1 ....... eae $ 170,311.21 $ 108,108.99 
Net inc for year ending De- 
‘ shade fame 31 tA Dols cls ok aim aleteasstasharstarelel «thas 271,613.09 192,902.81 
Dividends paid—preferred stock ..-........ 150,360.04 130,700.59 
Surplus, December 31..... ...++++++% $ 291,564.26 $ 170,311.21 
The balance sheet for the year ending Dec. 31, 1921, 
follows: 
ASSETS 
Plants, Réal Estate, etc. .......ceeee esse cere eee e eee eneees $13,980,741 
Otter ENVestwents > iso cede o 6s 60.910 cee ole ne a sisis wel giele ce sieiaine’ aie 33,775 
GErERED SSCL and cl a ctersic lo: alsiolels. 00, elcvsleve. eiovela e.aleSwislsisie phe ape iares 465,818 
Prepared ExpenseS ......- sees ce ceee esc e sens ec eee stteenees 96,489 
Unamortized Discount and Expense on Funded Debt and 
Capital Stock ........cccc ence crete cece cree seemncceces 413,453 
$14,990,278 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock: se aids 
Rrererredy ch uye acted este td a Paisale estes ae ACO c Sieeatels ales ante 863, 
Sécohd Prefetred 2.05. ccc ccc cee nec nceeneecs eat ou 250,000 
Gomintoniin gist ae ole stele sian is wletadte® Wate ipracielecn Serene oats 4,635,000 
Funded, Debt ..... Pete Reales coe sie eae ota BE. Cone fctaata ainistosers 6,115,400 
Notes payable ........ ac tentacuta nied inebatavsiarere aoe eee $366,056 
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ACCOUNtSS Pay ablencmey nse tae cat sty aioe ae erehhaier a ota 194,073 
CUStOMETS— WEPOSITS SlCr Wate tiara eete pd erelt othe © clase ere 31,655 
Letal eCurrent «Liabilities es ets. 6 ciorclea stoisia(e ereate Severe 591,785 
IMPERESE MACE EGS ciate late tiare a werent ec sae ata le eeiaks $ 79,462 
DURESMACCEUER tay ccrt ene MMe ieee aimee cn lates 68,973 
Rehtalsn Ackrited:, nected en aeene e ccltcleatderd decline 4,228 
Motaterdccerued Be lsra bil itiesicg wires lol,o wiwiatenereteloachtte shee «re eeorere 152,664 
Depréciation # Resetwertqvaee wy aeree-« ctstncieloaiarce eaee $ 57,833 
Contributed= Reserver wat. apes ae sacs ys fons sialge ses 8 18,015 
Other Reserves cise as evan ee «ewe aise d da cele 14,615 
PEOtaley ARESEL VES i ac aeik Ri arcielets Gc mien oerertalersomeniehs aes alee 89,964 
Susplis eat ei hens atest or lafeaialars alaststs;'stovePapergi came eae rete 291,564 


$14,990,278 

Directors.—E. D. Alexander, Walter S. Brewster, 

William A. Fox, John H. Gulick, George W. Hamilton, 
Martin J. Insull, Samuel Insull. 


Officers.—Samuel Insull, President; E. D. Alexander, 
Vice-President; John H. Gulick, Secretary and Treasurer; 
J. A. O’Connell, Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treas- 
urer; Louis E. Jacobson, Auditor, Eustace J. Knight, As- 
sistant to Vice-President. 

General Offices.—Dixon, III. 


Annual Meeting.—Last Monday in February. 


ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE CO. 


HE Illinois Bell Telephone Company is the name 
OT stonied by the former Chicago Telephone Company 

in December, 1920. The original company has been 
incorporated in 1881. .Through ownership of practically all 
of the stock, the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. is 
the controlling power. On November 30, 1920, the Illinois 
Bell purchased the entire telephone property of the Central 
Union Telephone Co. in Illinois, and now owns and operates 
the Bell system in Chicago and most of the state. The 
Chicago City Council has the right to purchase at stated 
times the property within the city limits a he hen cost of 
duplication, plus 5 per cent. Three per cent of the com- 
pany’s gross receipts is paid to the city annually as a tax 


on earnings. Rates are set by the Illinois Public Utilities 
Commission. 


The company now operates about 900,000 telephones of 
which over 600,000 are in Chicago. c 

Capital—The authorized capital stock is $50,000,000. 
Dividends at the rate of 8 per cent per annum have been 
paid quarterly from 1908 to date. In December, 1908, an 
extra dividend of 20 per cent in stock was paid. Before 
that time, the regular dividend was 20 per cent. 


Funded Debt—The company’s funded debt consists of 
$19,044,000 first mortgage 5s, dated 1908, due 1923, interest 
June and December 1; $15,530,179 notes due December 1, 
1923, and $553,000 in other bonds and real estate mortgage 
notes assumed. 

The income for the years ended December 31, compare 
as follows: 


w—————- Calendar Years ———_—_, 


1921 1920 1919 
Telephone operating revenues....... $44,469,882 $33,201,707 $11,796.230 
Telephone operating expenses....... 33,141,840 28,035,961 9,421,701 
Net telephone oper. revenues. ..$11,328,042 $ 5,165,745 $ 2,374,538 
Net other operating revenues....... 8,699 ~ PARA WA GPa ate ; 
Total net operating revenues. ...$11,331,741 $ 5,167,872 Por valers 
Deduct— ‘ 
Uncollectible operating revenues. 136,827 48,917 © Sisters ater 
Taxes assignable to operations.. 3,620,604 2,442,994 799,814 
Operating income ........«..... $ 7,574,309 $ 2,675,960 $ 1,574,724 
Non-operating revenues—net ....... 274,810 157,582 85,245 
Total gross income Po eotnore nt $ 7,849,119 $ 2,833,542 $ 4,091,396 
Rent and miscellaneous deductions.. 180,840 435;698) Pio cacasoate 
Enterest: dedtictions) sala --eistotencls 2,042,327 1,271,383 1,058,216 
Balance net incomes... . 0.00... $ 5,625,951 $ 1,426,460 $ 3,033,179 
Dividends) “ene geese. oes 8,600,000 3,200,000 3,200,000 
Amount transferred to credit of cor- 
corate surplus see e cence were eee $ 2,025,951 *$ 1,773,639 *$ 166,821 
*Deficit. 
Comparative balance sheets follow: 
ASSETS 
7-———Calendar Years———_ 
1921 $ 1920 ae 
Intangible capital 25.00.00 cea wee ce mace seces 54,649 he 
Plant, land and buildings 117,884,221 106,401,323 
General equipment .............+5 1,907,303 1,696,992 
Other long term investments.......-+++s+s0+- 201,270 88,260 
Cash, accts. receivable and working assets...... 6,642,496 5,795,061 
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Wccertied) 111Come MnOb) MWe vi. clensie 6 5) fos eietenerste te 4,217 1,777 
DMeterred: .debitsic sce eisiccuie wee ap nists ele eae 445,995 420,575 

$127,139,974 $114,411,710 

e LIABILITIES 

Capital “stocle) aa jutnc tftp tee chert es cettsetor beet $50,000,000 $ 40,000,000 
Premiiis) Of kCAapItal eStOCK.gk-ty a stare siocale enol eters potest 2,911 2,911 
Biurded (debe? circus ars cea. sisters ohebe, Seeepiet a tele a eter nist tet eke 35,087,179 35,087,179 
Advances trom: Systett “Corporations ..nie sissies e meee aenels erate 4,000,000 
ACEOUNES, DAV ADE etree teeta spatard ocimeuep ety rabersiyene ae 4,860,970 3,355,741 
Billsepay able fe cs ae ae he reece inier erties, eek aes votes 2,250,000 
A cried sliabilitiesamotnd ie cri chsrorierers sper muerte ake 4,044,936 2,599,933 
Deferredvcredit stems. an .sa net eee ieee ahs 995,178 x 953,469 
Reserve for accrued depreciation.............. 29,512,750 25,530,653 
ADP PROPLIAted! SUL PLUS wea a1c tote pio) che eteoierelemeyisie aye eets Soo d 1,842 
Gorporate sSULpI smear iletsrs <eteiey > oT IGIst Pails eine eels 2,636,047 629,980 


$127,139,974 $114,411,710 

Officers: W. R. Abbott, president; Edgar S. Bloom, 
vice-president; B. S. Garvey, vice-president; E. G. Drew, 
secretary; W. J. Boyd, treasurer; U. F. Cleveland, general 
auditor; F. O. Hale, chief engineer. 

Directors: Bernard E. Sunny, chairman; W. R. Ab- 
bott, Edgar S. Bloom, D. Mark Cummings, David R. Forgan, 
Marvin Hughitt, Chauncey Keep, Wm. H. Miner, John J. 
Mitchell, Theo. W. Robinson, H. B. Thayer. 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT 
HE Kansas City Power & Light Company was organ- 
ized July 29, 1922, under the laws of the State of Mis- 
souri, as a consolidation of the Kansas City Power and 
Light Company and the Carroll County Electric Company. 
The Kansas City Power & Light Company controls the elec- 
tric light and power business in Kansas City, Missouri, and 
also sells, either at wholesale or retail, electric current used 
in portions of fourteen nearby counties in Missouri: and Kan- 
sas. Eventually the company should supply practically all 
the current used within a radius of 100 miles of Kansas City. 
The steam heating plant at Kansas City, Missouri, is also 
owned and operated by the company. The total population 

of the territory served is approximately 575,000. 


The physical property includes three electric generating 
stations with an aggregate installed normal capacity of 84,- 
150 K. W.; 36 sub-stations with transformer capacity of over 
95,000 K. W.; 207 miles of high tension transmission lines; 
316 miles of underground cable; 1,252 miles of low tension 
distributing lines, and coal rights in about 7,494 acres of 
valuable coal lands. Of the installed capacity, 60,000 K. W. 
(now being increased to 90,000 K. W.) is located at the new 
Northeast Power Plant, which is one of the most modern 
and efficient steam generating stations in the country and is 
so designed that its present installed capacity may be further 
increased to an ultimate capacity of 240,000 K. W. This com- 
pany is in the position of being able to use either coal or oil 
in the operation of its plant and therefore is not handicapped 
by coal shortages such as existed during the recent strike. At 
the present time the plants are running about 66 per cent on 
oil. This is an important factor in the operation of steam 


plants. 
CAPITALIZATION 


Capital Stock— Authorized Outstanding 
First preferred stock (no par value)........... 250.000 shs. *100.000 shs. 
Participating preferred stock (no par value)...100,000 shs. None 
Common stock (no par value)....!%...........0650,000 shs. 250,000 shs. 


Funded Debt— 
First mortgage 30-year 5 per cent gold bonds, 
Series A, due September 1, 1952.....4%... Ci) 


$21,000,000 


*Series “A,’’ including shares reserved to be exchanged for Kansas 
City Power & Light Company first preferred stock. : 
+Issuance of additional bonds restricted by provisions of the mortgage. 


EARNINGS 


12 Months Ended October 31— 1922 1921 
Gross earnings! osc + «se genie He AMA SA Sonbio nts Gane $7,642,441 $6,704,012 
Operating exps., including maintenance, general and 

IRICOME! CAKES: wele sparse Mragecedowaustomenovette elie oie revelers eae 4,181,915 3,850,471 

Net) Garnings F 4.8 sie o/c Gide sus stele waite alts eee as $3,460,526 $2,853,541 
Interest charges Wpies can tate eae el chat erater a those oes 1,218,381 1,066,628 

Balance: cx./syersfean cloyere: evAeke epee ee aes eis ease eres $2,242,145 $1,786,913 
Amortization sof iscointiysn mn seen. catae ean 47,662 50,648 

Balance Nieifsinierts sccm Stelbacersths fs ohateegs ist renet laters ekoteae $2,194,483 $1,736,265 
Dividends’ on preferred istocks.cm. ma eae oie cakes 361,823 265,777 

Balance Sica. y sisists agave eho oltre tovretetie ie eietarclah ee Reiae $1,832,660 $1,470,488 
Momessinterestmeatnied 2) severe. «ite doe keteeiaeltas 2.85 2.67 
Times preferred stock dividends earned............ 6.08 6.53 
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MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES CO. 


HE Middle West Utilities Co. is a holding company 
[ieee to acquire and develop public utilities proper- 

ties in various states. It was incorporated in Delaware 
in May, 1912. At present it is serving, through its operating 
subsidiaries, a large number of small communities where it 
has taken over properties. As of December 31, 1921, Middle 
West Utilities Company comprised twenty-six subsidiary 
companies, the common stocks of which are either owned or 
controlled by the Middle West Utilities Co. Following are 
the subsidiary companies: 

Illinois—Central Illinois Public Service Company, Illinois Northern 
Utilities Company, Sterling, Dixon & Eastern Electric Railway Company, 
McHenry. County Light & Power Company. 

Indiana—Interstate Public Service Company, Indianapolis & Louis- 


ville Traction Railway Company, Hydro-Electric Light & Power Company, 
Southern Indiana Power Company. 


Kentucky—Kentucky Utilities Company, Kentucky Light & Power 
Company. 


Virginia—Electric Transmission Company of Virginia. 

Tennessee—Citizens Gas Light Company. 

Oklahoma and Texas—American Public Service Company, Public 
Service Company of Oklahoma, Chickasha Gas & Electric Company. 

Nebraska—Central Power Company, Nebraska City Utilities Company. 

Missouri—Missouri Gas & Electric Service Company. 

Wisconsin—Southern Wisconsin Electric Company, North West Utili- 
ties Company, 


Michigan—Michigan Gas & Electric Company. 

Wisconsin and Michigan—Ironwood and Bessemer Railway & Light 
Company, Ashland Light, Power & Street Railway Company, Big Falls 
Water Power Company. 


New England—Twin State Gas & Electric Company, Berwick & 
Salmon Falls Electric Company. 

These companies serve 554 communities with a total 
estimated population of 1,419,500, 


Capital—The authorized capital stock includes $20,000,- 
000 7 per cent cumulative prior lien stock, divided into 200,- 
000 shares of $100 each; $20,000,000 cumulative preferred 
stock with present dividend at 5 per cent, increasing 1 per 
cent per annum to 7 per cent, divided into 200,000 shares of 
$100 each; and 200,000 of common stock of no par value. 
There have been issued 83,750 shares of $100 each fully paid 
of the 7 per cent cumulative prior lien stock; 155,647.2 shares 
at $100 each, fully paid, of the cumulative preferred stock; 
148,325 shares of common stock of no par value of which 


1,489 shares are still in the treasury, and old common stock 


scrip to the value of $462. 


Dividends—On the prior lien stock +7 per cent has been 
paid per annum to date, and on the cumulative preferred 3 
per cent per annum has been paid for year beginning June 15, 
1920, 4 per cent for year beginning June 15, 1921, and dividends 
are now being paid at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. The 
company was reorganized on June 15, 1920, when the Middle 
West Securities Co. was merged with the Middle West Utilities 
Co. in connection with a plan of reorganization whereby the $4,- 
000,000 7% prior lien stock of the Middle West Securities Co. 
was exchanged share for share for new prior lien stock and the 
60,000 shares of common stock of no par value were ex- 
changed for cammon of no par value of the Middle West 
Utilities Co. The old preferred stock of the Middle West 
Utilities Co, was exchanged on the basis of $120 par value 
of new stock for $100 par value of the old stock. The old 
common stock was exchanged share for share for new com- 
mon stock of no par value. 


Funded Debt—The following table gives the status of 
the funded debt: 


Amount 
. noes 
of Publi ity 

20-year 8 percent secured gold notes, “C”..... $ 1,500,000 jay en 
20-year 8 percent secured gold notes, “BY’..... 2,468,500 Dec. 1. 1940 
15-year 8 percent secured gold notes, “A”..... 2,500,000 Sept i 1935 
10-year 6 percent collateral gold bonds.......,. 9,462,500 Jan. 1, 1925 
5-year 7 percent convertible gold notes........ 2,467,000 Mar. 1. 1924 
3-year 6 percent collateral gold notes.......... 300,000 *Mar. i: 1922 

$18,698,000 


*Paid March 1, 1922. 

$9,462,500 collateral 6 per cent bonds, dated Jan. 1, 1915; 
due Jan. 1, 1925. Interest paid April and October 1. Call- 
able at 10214 and interest to April 1, 1922, and at 1011%4 and 
interest thereafter on 60 days’ notice. Authorized amount 
limited to 75 per cent of outstanding capital stock. Holders 
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of this issue may exchange bonds, par for par, for any subse- 
quent issue. Secured by subsidiary company bonds in such 
amounts that the principal of the bonds pledged and the interest 
annually payable thereon shall always be at least equal to the 


principal amount of collateral bonds outstanding and interest’ 


annually payable thereon. 


$2,467,000 5-year 7 per cent convertible gold notes due 
March 1, 1924. Secured by deposit of stocks of subsidiaries 
of the par value of $3,000,000 and 7,500 shares of common 
stock of the Middle West Utilities Company. 


$6,475,000 8 per cent secured gold notes, of which 
$2,500,000 dated Sept. 1, 1920, due Sept. 1, 1925, $2,468,500 
dated Dec. 1, 1920, due Dec. 1, 1940, and $1,500,000 dated 
July 1, 1921, due*July 1, 1941. Secured by bonds of sub- 
sidiary companies in par amount of $10,778,500 and are issued 
under an indenture providing for the issuance of various 
series on such terms and for such amount as may be author- 
ized by the board of directors, including rate of interest, 
maturity, collateral required, redemption provisions, etc., 
provided, however, that all notes of the same series shall 


bear the same rate of interest and have the same maturity. 


Customers and Growth: Following is a comparative 
statement of the number of customers and electrical con- 
nected load of the subsidiaries at the end of each of the last 
five fiscal periods: 


Number of customers........ 1918 1919 1920 1920 1921 
Apr.30 Apr.30 Apr.30 Dec. 31 Dec. 31 
PI CCTRI CH toca elie ied audio aieie te: Sayers 158,000 178,875 208,829 226,094 262,361 
(GEERT 5 cree ek a eee ae Rn ee aoe oa 47,500 50,022 53,211 54,500 56,187 
UMA LOLR is Se oon hice clone 20,000 21,231 23,534 24,064 25,681 
Total eee eee eos 225,500 250,128 285,574 304,658 344,229 


Connected load in horse pwr. .301,900 412,500 474,200 516,400 612,800 


The following table shows the remarkable growth of 
the Middle West Utilities Company since 1916: 


Number of com- 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 

munities served 355 3897 438 476 489 554 
El. lt. and power 348 388 427 465 478 643 
CaS Ue wot thchene revels 35 39 44 47 50 51 
PA CAEING | ev elajerts 21 16 17 18 18 9 
TCOMS ee oscars 28 33 61 47 47 46 
Railways! cactecs «0 16 15 17. ie 19 21 
Winter Sig se tne es 22 24 27 28 29 31 


Population served 929,000 1,055,300 1,208,800 1,297,150 1,309,900 1,419,500 


The following table shows the yearly increases in plant 
accounts of the subsidiary companies for construction only, 
during the past five years: 


BCE tee penne pie cctie teva: ie steustia ave ond" tue cor cnacs. 0 elie, vite anerwhacaveveretiete 6 76 $ 4,038,498.00 
iearelal Sapa ae tee tusipietalela tain a me Peracalae see pieceia [teas usivebayays) epee Ds 3,120,308.00 
Vien tml Oil Oy sae eerie sears cadet ard nah a ietydnceisiade auttageans, wena a: oe gales 5,7 OT 121.22 — 
SVICALERE OCA soaraf yet iste ete ache ers icer.ciin) ofc oh vel 6y 2) sveval’sey elie! accvatsieitena) cree los 8,292,646.02 
Yc’ Oo LMM As WMC ane ckabol sie, ehiite au sifol ailstickslia adie) ais, eerste sie sie! aia 6,649,896.57 
BOUL MALGEGA GG: cakes cia. cis sn 0 severe wrertiuaiel e) ce) vofsue simp e\lei.0suabelans $27,858,469.81 


The principal business of the subsidiary companies is 
the generation, transmission and distribution of electrical 
energy for power, light and heat, providing in the last fiscal 
year 64.3 per cent of their gross earnings. 

A complete analysis of their total gross earnings is 
shown in the following table: 


WlectricmeaLMinge sss an ciesioe seo) teee eae LO, 91d 024,00) 64.3% 
Railway weatMines - ape lsetle ee ae tetas ait cele aera ers 2,602,543.00 9.9% 
GEM CATTINGS Bears cerateen 8, Peet Ave Sicpercmierys! sees ais, 2,026,657.00 Net Yo 
(SAG MECATILITIOS® Trapayede Wace cioleet ine. elses e pelt aisha lsits bys 3 1,958,719.00 7.4% 
Merchandise and job work earnings............ 1,272,940.00 4.8% 
Water, heat and other earnings........../..... 1,575,451.05 5.9% 

Ota ls spekrveters Mad Nictteteners lotro as ctiohe sites (esalevetie engi $26,348,234.05 100.0% 


The income account for the year ended Dec. 31, 1921, 
compares as follows: 


INCOME ACCOUNT 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


a 1921 1920 
GLOSS CATMINGS a ciomne ren cvsceaih ove suetah =. ayerehas erelle felons $26,348,234 $22,729,922 
Grosse ex periseSmemrnt efi tenes ieee erin rene asks 18,828,084 17,058,475 
Wet earnings rom OM sieeet avs \einieiseya sn a $ 7,520,150 $ 5,671,446 
Rentals) leased property... cor. lence ecw s eiece 256,224 
$ 7,263,926 $ 5,671,446 
Barn Sty CONS: COSs doi. 5 vile os vies a alee s'~e.0 6 117,458 ie 
$ 7,381,384 $ 5,671,446 
Bond and other int. charg., ee care ve 
secur., stk. div. on proper, of undistrib. 
earning to outside holders.............. 4,078,849 3,544,250 
Total accrued earnings.........++++eeees $ 3,302,535 $ oak 


Balance at December 31, 1921.........cececeeecseeeces $ 


INCOME ACCOUNT—MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES 

Earns tromp SUDSiCiser tentacle st altiere a) ee eiereiensle $ 3,302,535 $ 2,127,186 
OtherMinconiere)-: rte ternreauee hey ce elev teerace atohons 633,004 712,116 
$ 3,935,539 $ 2,839,302 

Aditi expe tax MelCieniels seh sfeleiet as: s\4 sof caso ate 390,572 389,592 
$ 3,544,967 $ 2,499,710 

Int. on bonds, notes, collat. loans, etc....... 1,434,664 1,247,660 
Netjimenpfort y Ga rcs, ays ce, mena elel tastes va crea $ 2,110,303 $ 1,252,050 
Dive siprrory lien stock. sk apietoeenis « stacecrnass 384,745 73,200 
$ 1,725,558 $ 1,178,850 

Dtvianonn ped eesto chicane item ate eet rt inne icte ar aera etevate te 518,152 238,302 
Combined surplus earn. for year........ $ 1,207,406 $ 940,548 


*Published figures for calendar year 1920 not given as separate item. 


Following is the comparative balance sheet: 


ASSETS 
1921 1920 
Plantsjsectrities, goodwill, ‘ete. ..0 4: eer ne $51,534,535 $44,321,826 
Notes and accounts receivable..............- 38,444,433 4,893,494 
Gashy interest accrued: CtG2ri.,. ua cei acinkiaree 2,031,587 2,374,412 
Tio ta emery eit: Swett ents tele Ueto $57,010,555 $51,589,732 
LIABILITIES 
Gapitalestock issued. ye tretsueueie)sisnivecet ord sackets $34,436,282 $30,061,282 
Msn SCY CRED IG vila) pisteiede sone ee teutiieuettasatal cue tiara) lcyacay 18,698,000 16,895,500 
Collateral loans, accrued dividends, accounts 
PayablemreservieS. CLC s cjs css cm sleveccte apis. atve 3,063,225 4,423,331 
SUR PUL Sis jraforMauaiiateee, See aye bie ey'sh-cyevenuel he edie ayaus}ecea! 5) 813,048 209,619 
$57,010,555 $51,589,732 


The various surplus accounts belonging to the company 
aggregating $4,929,966.18, made up as follows: 


Surplus on the’ booksiof the company. ..4...2.-$<--accneacs $ 813,047.64 
Reserve accounts carried on the books of the company...... 1,348,259.50 
The company’s proportion of the insurance fund held by in- 


SUPANCE! tTUStCESE cg cess ci Veet ane) wie oh cue mleueut soit Hisiis sy" ie Sleuela oe te eye 575,160.67 
The company’s proportion of the aggregate surplus carried on 
the books! of the subsidiary companies.......:........-.- 2,193,498 .37 
* Of this last amount $1,319,305.45, after all adjustments due 
to consolidation of properties, etc., has accrued since the 
formation of the Middle West Utilities Company 
Higa We wee cl rate coer Ane raere. ic oteeearser lec cites keaade aceite usa wears $4,929,966.18 


Directors: Frank J. Baker, Walter S. Brewster, Brit- 
ton I. Budd, Edward J. Doyle, Louis A. Ferguson, William 
A. Fox, John F. Gilchrist, John H. Gulick, Martin J. Insull, 
Samuel Insull, E. W. Lloyd,» Charles A. Munroe, L. E. 
Myers, Edward P. Russell, Marshall E. Sampsell. 


Officers: Samuel Insull, President; Martin J. Insull, 
Vice-President; John F. Gilchrist, Vice-President; Oliver E. 
McCormick, Treasurer; Eustace J. Knight, Secretary and 
Asst. Treasurer; R. E. McKee, As&isstant Secretary; E. A. 
Davis, Auditor; Ralph D. Stevenson, Counsel. 


SUBSIDIARIES OF MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES CO. 


American Public Service Company of Delaware 


This company was organized October 11, 1912. Capital 
stock authorized $15,000,000 common and $10,000,000 7 per 
cent cumulative preferred. Outstanding, $2,322,320 common 
and $1,100,600 preferred. 

Funded indebtedness as of December 31, 1921, $5,386,200 
first lien 6 per cent gold bonds, $1,003,000 general lien 6 per 
cent gold bonds, $200,000 7 per cent serial gold notes due 
March 1, 1921 to 1923, and $753,500 7% per cent collateral 
gold notes due in 1925, $500,000 8 per cent collateral gold 
notes, series C, due in 1941. 

This company’s subsidiaries operate utilities in 23 towns 
in the states of Texas and Oklahoma, serving a combined 
population of approximately 110,000, of which 21,509 are 
customers. ‘ 

Income account for the year ended December 31, 1921, 
follows: 

INCOME ACCOUNT 


Gross earnings—including inter-company earnings.......... $2,627 ,446.26 
Operating expenses—including taxes.............cccseev eens 1,573,206.84 
Miscellaneous iii comie, -/h).1., «ye tetanic sihounvetars sata: ctsie vhs) aie) sigieece cuarere 37,857.84 
Holding company. expensSess net... - ss sihicis neice poe siejeree 94,296.24 
INGtReaTIINLO'Sieer. cer sted fee yachanss amet cleans sasyeteiey 6 Alomnions o.qoeiry6i5 $ 997,801.02 

Interest on funded debt, res. for dep. and amortized discount 
and expense on, Bonds and NOtes\. meade «acelse + ah sale che ae 625,664.81 

Net income available for dividends, dep., etc., subject to 
duction of income and excess profits taxes......... $ 372,136.21 


SURPLUS ACCOUNT 
Walance——Jantany le A VO2L : Ares crs vele c's elehele, «lo ein \ietsve Shap acento $ 466,933.27 


Net income for year to December 31, 1921—as above......... 372,136.21 
$ $39,069.48 
Tid etd S: Pata es .oycce)e ons alate tahoe Bisieras «simi sel eyeval ctisyaye (olplaae lebomtte wskeies ati 


787,122.00 
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Ashland Light, Power & Street Railway Company 

The company serves three communities in northern Wis- 
consin, having a combined population of approximately 
15,500. Each of these receives electric service, and in addi- 
tion furnishes gas and street railway service in Ashland. 
Earnings for the year ended December 31, 1921, was as 
follows: 


GEOSSAEATNINGS. 7 ets chs elanc ohe.c deaieher alate aarorentiah stoke a asteys east eae bes $398,710.74 
Expenses, including taxesiticiers sicjer< averse lara) inte ona euspeenelcler levis 305,055.98 
PINIGE  Gartiin Osim bike ete Sc: core lane soe’ oe) aie eis neisvoreipeee el evap srahene eared $ 93,654.76 


At the close of the fiscal year, the company had 2,678 
electric customers and 960 gas customers. Its electrical con- 
nected load as of that date was 5,165 kilowatts. 

During the year improvements were made in the com- 
pany’s electrical distribution system in the city of Ashland; 
fourteen blocks of White Way street lighting were installed 
by the city and electric current for same contracted for by 
the company. ma 


Central Power Company 


This company was organized in December, 1914, and 
operates in various towns in the valley of the Platte River 
in Nebraska. Its principal stations are at Grand Island, 
Kearney and Boelus, including steam plants at Grand Island 
and Kearney and modern hydro-electric plants at Kearney 
and Boelus. Present total rated capacity of stations is 7,100 
K. W. At Kearney there is also a modern gas plant, having a 
capacity of 200,000 cubic feet. 


Chickasha Gas & Electric Company 


The company operates electric and gas utilities in Chick- 
asha, Oklahoma, and also serves with electricity Ninnekah 
and Verden, Oklahoma. Total electric and gas customers 


are 3,685. Following is statement of earnings and expenses 
for the year ended December 31, 1921 and 1920: 
1921 1920 
GPOSSteAaT MATE'S Hs ol sais sea sorole sc uabopee lee oe NetnTs OtaeLte es $197,091 $188,835 
Operating expenses, including taxes,.............. 138,284 134,224 
INGE? GATNINGS Mala srace cca aicteuee cea Ks hone aehe els eer $ 58,807 $ 54,611 


Interstate Public Service Company 


On January 1, 1921, a consolidation approved by the 
Public Service Commission: was effected of the Louisville 
and Southern Indiana Traction Company, Louisville and 
Northern Railway and Lighting Company, United Gas and 
Electric Company, New Albany Water Works, and the Cen- 
tral Indiana Lighting Company, with the Interstate Public 
Service Company. 

The earnings and expenses of the company for the fiscal 
year were as follows: 


1921 1920 1919 
Gross. Operating: ICOME.|..<.. ecient «stoi $3,956,407 $2,035,197 $1,650,279 
Operating expenses (including taxes)... 3,098,180 1,568,990 1,241,636 
$ 858,226 $ 466,207 $ 408,643 
Miscellaneous incomes a «ec t's alec omsels crete 64,765 197,497 111,637 
$. 922,992 $ 663,704 $ 520,280 
Rental of leased railway property...... 155,100 138,600 138,600 
$ 767,892 $ 525,104 $ 381,680 


The gross income from interurban railway operation was 
$1,573,689.05, an increase of 105 per cent, and from the oper- 
ation of other utilities, $2,174,824.42, an increase of 92 per 
cent over the previous year. 

During the year, railway passenger rates were increased 
from 234c to 3c per mile, and increases in rates were also 
granted for electric service furnished at Campbellsburg, 
Corydon, New Albany and Jeffersonville and for gas service 
furnished at Aurora, Greenfield and New Castle. 

On November 1, 1921, the company purchased all of the 
common stock. of the Hydro-Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany of Connersville, Indiana, cn very advantageous terms. 
This company supplies power to the town of Connersville 


Ironwood & Bessemer Railway & Light Company 


The company serves twelve communities in northern 
Michigan and Wisconsin, having combined population of 
approximately 32,500. Each community receives one or more 
and neighboring towns. 


classes of service, including electric light and power, water 
and street railway. 

As of December 31, 1921, the company had 6,148 electric 
customers and 498 water customers; and the connected load 
was 17,243 kilowatts. 
of the larger mining groups extends the present contract 
under terms more favorable to the company and provides 
for electrification of additional mining properties. 

Earnings for the year ended December 31, 1921, follow: 


GOSS. CATMINGS |. \5 both hacia tela d esas tio ate ona ete oie ieee Sees $667,655.15 
Expenses, “inclading ames ws sca we cteree.s Wiaieie «tere eoialova aielsicteateren rete 417,158.26 
IN Gt Sear nin osu encase teler sie cae cron tee ck 6 lene Ie oe Cee oe ete eae $250,496.89 


The gross earnings increased 9.4 per cent and the net 
earnings 11.3 per cent as compared with the earnings for 
the year: 1920. 


Michigan Gas & Electric Company 


This company was incorporated in November, 1906, as 
the Houghton County Gas & Coke Company. The name 
was changed to Michigan Gas & Electric Company in Feb- 
ruary, 1917, after the company had acquired the Marquette 
County .Gas & Electric Company, Constantine Hydraulic 
Company, Three Rivers Gas Company, Three Rivers Light 
& Power Company and Milling & Power Company, all 
situated in Michigan. 

Capital stock December 31, 1921, $500,000 common, 
$380,000 preferred, and $129,700 prior lien. Bonded indebted- 
ness, $690,600 first and refunding 5 per cent bonds, $742,000 
underlying bonds. 

The growth of the company’s business is indicated by 
increase in total number of customers served from 9,762 at 
December 31, 1920, to 11,087 at the close of 1921—a gain of 
1,325 customers, or 13.5 per cent; and by increase in elec- 
trical connected load from 11,350 to 14,000 kilowatts—a gain 
of 2,650 kilowatts, or 23.3 per cent. 

The earnings for the fiscal year ended December 31, 
1921, follow: 


Gross earnings, including merchandise sales..............++++- $553,957.30 
Operating exp., including taxes and cost of merchandise sales.. 434,902.62 


Net tearnings™snctnemeck eee roe yd A. See eee $119,054.68 
Interest onbonds jsstceek od wet te cists stctete aha on a eieeueh iene oie 64,274.64 
Se $ 54,780.04 

General interest and amortization of bond discount........... 35,022.13 
Net In COmie. |. caslae ab rcosnameler te tereli crete telasopa icles Gorey e aidoue baie re ances $ 19,757.91 


Public Service Company of Oklahoma. 


The company was incorporated May 28, 1913, in Okla- 
homa and operates various public utilities in several towns, 
among which are Tulsa and Guthrie. The city of Tulsa 
is maintaining its rapid growth and in addition to being 
a large oil center it is also an important distributing center 
for the southwest. In order to take care of the large in- 
crease in its business the Public Service Company has en- 
tered into a contract for electric energy with the Oklahoma 
Power Company (a subsidiary company of the American 
Public Service Company), whose 10,000 k. w. station is 
located three miles west of Tulsa on the Arkansas River. 
In addition to its ordinary customers for electric light and 
power, the company supplies the street lighting in the city 
of Tulsa, including a modern white way lighting system 
throughout the business district. 


Electric customers increased from 15,442 on December 31, 
1920, to 17,375 on December 31, 1921, representing a gain in 
connected load of 2,517 kilowatts, or 9.5 per cent. The total 
electrical connected load at the end of the year was 29,005 
kilowatts, exclusive of service furnished street and interurban 
railways. The electrical output of the company shows a 
substantial increase as does also the tonnage of ice produced. 
The former was 27,340,567 kilowatt hours for the year, and 
the latter 43,821 tons. 


Capital stock outstanding as of December 31, 1921, 
$2,000,500 common, $500,000 6 per cent cumulative preferred, 
and $138,300 7 per cent cumulative prior lien. Funded in- 
debtedness, $2,844,000 first and refunding mortgage 5 per 
cent bonds, $510,900 underlying bonds and $638,000 general 
mortgage 6 per cent bonds. ~ 


A new long term contract with one. ~ 
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The earnings for the fiscal year ended December 31, 
1921, follow: 


Gross earnings, including merchandise sales.............--- $1,654,139.41 
Operating expenses, including taxes, antere tm trel cle era siiake elutes 1,121,234.83 
WePlearsitesy 3 a scsiee et oi uate vonctaesis ere) eee Gleueiene palette ait telisbe Sree ots $ 532,904.58 


Tmberest .ON. LUNAS ndebt enc nex cus eqores tans eralicuats enue “oleteka elauel snatel nesses 202,819.51 


$ 330,085.07 
General interest and Amortization of bond discount.......... 35,970.90 
294,114.17 


Avgailablestor dividendseaascn tAcoh mooie soeke tiie einer $ 
199,028.00 


Dividends paid and accrued for the year............+.+.+.-- 


Balance carriedato. SUrplusis . 9. apse ng ain ede dele cia keieierets PO, OS Oaht 


The gross earnings for the year 1921 show an increase 
over the year 1920 of $137,578.06, or 9 per cent; the operat- 
ing expenses increased $57,701.57, or 5.4 per cent; and the 
net earnings $79,876.49, an increase of 17.6 per cent. During 
the fiscal year, the company set aside out of its surplus 
$100,000 for depreciation. 


Southern Wisconsin Electric Company 


The company serves Lake Geneva, Delavan and eight 
other communities in southeastern Wisconsin and sells en- 
ergy under wholesale contract to McHenry County Light 
& Power Company for distribution in Richmond and Hebron, 


Illinois: The earnings and expenses for the year 1920 were 
as follows: 
1921 1920 
Grossvearnings PS Samia steele cdrus o/s Wetec: alten Snrarrauees $286 030 $280,498 
Operating expenses, including taxes.............. 209 246 218,382 
ING Mase be obbatedcper sae Ha eo Pamala eho oe ani ote $ 76 784 $ 62,116 


Twin State Gas & Electric Company 


This company serves a number of towns in Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Maine and New York with light, power and gas. 
During the fiscal year the company added 1,668 electric cus- 
tomers to its lines, making a total of 18,431 connected as of De- 
cember 31, 1921—with a total elec‘rical load connected in excess 
of 46,000 h. p. At that date there was connected to the 
mains 4,501 gas customers, an increase over the preceding 
year of 140. The growth of the company is shown by the 
following statement of customers connected as of December 
31st each ,year. 


1918 1919 1920 1921 

VE CEIG TCUISCOMVELS as reas eiatetnetens (ete 12,7438 14,701 16,763 18,431 
Gas (CUSEOMERS Fis ise ts eerie ly ioc 4,081 4,190 4,361 4,501 
16,824 18,891 21,124 22,932 


For the fiscal period ended December 31, 1921, the earn- 
ings and expenses of the company including those of the 
Berwick & Salmon Falls Electric Company, whose stock 
the company owns, were as follows: 


1921 1920 
Gross earnings and sales of merchandise........... $1,174,455 $1,083 547 
Oper. exp. inc. taxes and cost of merchandise...... 724,678 716,534 
INGtH Gar Mines - carta elacm crock. aakareasiaie Tone eee eeMenet oie $ 449,777 $ 567,013 


The gross earnings compared with the preceding fiscal 
year show an increase of over 8 per cent. 

The operating expenses of the electric department were 
adversely affected by continued low water conditions, but 
this was materially offset by other economies and efficiencies 
in operation. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER POWER CO. 


NCORPORATED in Maine in 1910, to own and operate 
| hydro-electric plants. Acquired Keokuk & Hamilton 

Water Power Co. and all rights given latter by Act of 
Congress, Feb. 9, 1905, providing for construction and opera- 
tion, without time limit, of a hydro-electric plant on the 
Mississ ppi River near Keokuk, lowa, about half way be- 
tween Chicago and Kansas City and about 140 miles north- 
west of St. Louis. Substantially the entire flow of the 
Mississippi River can be utilized and ultimately 200,000 h. p. 
will be available. Operations began July 1, 1913. Present 
installed capacity 150,000 h. p.; in excess of 140,000 h. p. is 
now being delivered to customers, of which 60,000 h.  p. is 
furnished to public utility companies of St. Louis, under 
99-year contract, subject to equitable price adjustment every 
10 years based on the then cost of coal. The company dlso 
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supplies electric current to Atlas Portland Cement Co., at 
Ilasco, near Hannibal, Mo., duPont Powder Works, near 
Keokuk, and to numerous other commercial enterprises. 
Population served, 1,155,800. The “power zone” served by 
this company at present extends from Burlington, Iowa, to 
St. Louis, Mo., and includes the cities of Ft. Madison, Keo- 
kuk, Quincy, Hannibal, East St. Louis, Hamilton and Alton. 
Population within transmission distance, approximately 
4,600,000. Under Stone & Webster management, Boston, 
Mass. 


Capital—$8,841,000 authorized and $8,229,675 issued of 
6 per cent preferred stock, and $16,000,000 cominon stock 
authorized and outstanding. Preferred is callable at any 
time at 115 and divs 


Dividends—Company in March, 1921, declared a. divi- 
dend of $37,50 per share, payable in preferred stock in pay- 
ment of all deferred preferred dividends to and including 
January 1, 1921. Six per cent cash on preferred from Janu- 
Arye In 19edeetomdate: 


Funded Debt—$18,829,700 1st Mtge. 5s, dated Mch. 10, 
1911; due Jan: 1j-1951. Interest, Jan, and July #.) Callabie 
at 105 and int. Authorized, $25,000,000 of which $1,818,600 
are in sinking fund, canceled; the remaining $4,351,700 unis- 
sued bonds are issuable for 80 per cent of cost of extensions 
and betterments. Sinking fund, Jan. 1, 1916, and annually 
thereafter, 1 per cent of face value of all bonds outstanding 
Sept. 1 preceding. 

$3,486,500 15-year 7 per cent gold coupon debentures 
due Nov. 1, 1935. Authorized $5,000,000 of which $113,500 
are in sinking fund and $1,400,000 unissued. 


EARNINGS: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
$2,742,620 $2,827,963 $2,321,954 $2,213,891 $1,976,461 
expenses ep 


Calendar Years: 
Gross earnings..... 
Operating 


andatases innate 720,117 638,622 522,629 446,985 364.395 

Net earnings..... $2,022,503 $2,189,340 $1,799,824 $1,766,406 $1,612,066 
Int. and amortization 

charges” 34.04.80, 1,240,517 1,208,255 1230,7347 1,250,907 1,176.804 
Bond zsinkinge futidire: ere cca Go ee ee 191,909 194,753 


Total deductions. .$1,240,517 $1,208,255 $1,230,734 $1,442,816 $1,371,557 
Balance (for reserves 
replacements and 


dividends) 981,085 568,589 323,590 240,509 


*Beginning July 1, 1917, all interest has, been charged to operation. 
Prior to,that date, $151,125 per year was charged to construction, being 
interest on amount expended for future development. 

+ Estimated. 


Following are the latest earnings for 12 months ended 


Sept. 30: 

1922 1921 Increase 
Grossrearnines. aeacy ected sees eeeicies tention: $2 890,563 $2,782,566 $107,996. 
Operating expenses and taxes... .ceieb «on 708,023 729,682 *21,659 
INET cearnines. f. estacthw seater dat $2.182,539 $2,052,884 $129,655 
Interest and amortization charges........ 1,236,921 1 234,782 2,139 

Balance (for reserves, replacements 
and gidividerndis\ihy ss ayerercteesaie anne $ 945,618 $ 818,101 $127,516 


*Decrease. 


Consolidated statement financial condition Sept. 30, 1922: 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Property, plant, etc..... $47,697,275 Common stock......4:5-) $16,000,000 
Materials and supplies... 123,285! “Preferred estockt was. «a0 8,229,675 
Investment securities.... S05 BONS E Aas een oehs eee 18.829,700 


Advance payments....... 6,520 Coupon Debentures..... 3,486,500 
Notes receivable........ 76,207 Accounts payable........ 18,347 
Accounts receivable...... 270,923 Accounts not yet due... 351,160 
Sinking fund investments 296-5125 Suspenseiia. ace ure oe 48.491 
Suspense een ent alewies <r 18,362 Operating reserves...... 1,789 
Unamortized debt dis- Replacement reserve..... 1,222,124 
count and expense.... 686,451 Preferred dividend res.. 20.325 
Cash iy. cen auctet ccit eine 334,901 Reserves and surplus.... -1,303,130 
$49,511,244 $49,511,244 


yinciudes fractional certificates. 


Officers—Pres., Harry T. Edgar; Vice-Pres., David 
Daly, H. LL. Cooper Treass Hay Bs Sawyers GenueMorss 
Stone & Webster, Inc.; Sec., Wm. T. Crawford. 


Directors—Robert Winsor, Charles A. Stone, Wm. 
Logan, Edwin S. Webster, Henry B. Sawyer, Hugh 
Cooper, Henry G. Bradlee, Frank W. Remick, Russell Robb, 
Thos. B. Gannett, Harry H. Hunt, E. Mackay Edgar, Harry 
T. Edgar, Roger W. Babson, Louis A. G. Dru. General of- 
fice, Keokuk, Iowa. 


December 30, 1922 
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PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


This company through ownership or control does the 
greater part of the commercial electric lighting and power 
business in the Puget Sound District, including the cities of 
Seattle, Tacoma, Bellingham and Everett, Washington, and 
substantially all the electric street, and interurban railway 
business in said district except in Seattle. The company 
owns or or controls hydro-electric plants with an installed 
capacity of 117,300 h. p. and an ultimate development of 
about 175,000 h. p.; steam stations with a present capacity 
of 46,850 h. p. and street and interurban railways agegregat- 
ing 281.0 miles of equivalent single track. 


Capital—$10,000,000 Prior Preferred 7 per cent Cumulative 
stock, redeemable at 110. $14,793,000 6 per cent Preferred 
stock, redeemable at 125. Common _ stock outstanding, 
$20,123,800. 


Funded Debt—$13,734,000 General and Refunding Mort- 
gage (Series A), 20 year 7% per cent Gold Bonds, due 
May 1, 1941. $480,400 Five Year 8 per cent Gold Coupon 
Notes, due September 1, 1926. $2,000,000 Five Year 8 per 


cent Gold Coupon Notes, due September 1, 1925 Underly- 
ing bonds, $23,992,000. 
Estimated Population Served—Jan. 1, 1922, railway, 


515,000; electric light, 469,900; power, 578,400; gas, 26,000. 


Earnings for twelve months ending September 30, 1922, 
compare as follows: 


12 Months Ending Sept. 30— 1922 1921 
(SEOSSPEATUITIOS Mt ol) oo eile lee wo cl ese ckavsleela loud enaiers vas) ate $10,292,522 $10,148,154 
Operating expenses and taxes............0.++.-. 5,826,232 5,938,796 

INGER CATIINOGe v cavareatle aie asta) sneha wibaheisiotese aw iecei dl $ 4,466,289 $ 4,209,357 
Sncomes tron Othera.SOUTCES cae miecileis «s,s slejousiale = 725,704 750,000 

ES ea Vata ey cdete reiterate Bei oisiay aes sale whee sists acisteY hohe: Susiresey.s) © $ 5,191,993 $ 4,959,357 
Interest and amortization charges..........+...-- 2,477,741 2,582,932 

Balance (for reserves, replacements and divi- 

dends)i bee cays toes MMe avak, Vetenecasste, alms. 2 aia onde $ 2,714,252 $ 2,376,425 


tIncome from City of Seattle Utility Bonds. 


Consolidated Statement of Financial Condition Sept. 30, 1922 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Property, plant, etc..... $69,802,852 *Common stock ........ $20,128,425 
Material-and supplies.... 784,445 Subsidiary companies com- 
Investment securities.. .. 451,005 Mon StOclkmesy aerate ors ese 10,000 
Advance payments....... DOA? lee VP rerenEeds StOCkK a scksafets 6 14,793,633 
Notes receivable......... 211,748 *Prior Preference stock. 3,919,580 
Accounts receivable..... 1,189,793 Subscriptions to prior 
Subscribers to prior pref- preference stock..... sue 185,556 
erence stock ......... 142,788 Premium on sale of prior 
Sinking fund invest’mnts§ 3,433,058 preference stock :.... 47,108 
Treasury bonds—E. R. L. Bonds (detail below).... 41,539,000 
Saw, (Cov alistamte).. 815,000 Coupon notes: 4 E 
Suspense 2... esessss 695,694 P. S. P. & L. Co., 1925 2,000,000 
Unamortized debt discount PB. ou BP. & Le Co, 1926 850,000 
and expense Ges. .i..- - 41,858 Car Trust certificates... 25,844 
City of Seattle bonds in INtotest payable: nae c 515,500 
ESCYOW S cietemiciss)eban'd os 13,734,000 Accounts payable....... 404,186 
Funds in escrow........ 284,000 Accounts not yet due.... 1,566,189 
(CRG. cao hes's.6 OC OROOIIE ID Olt S 2) BeOS Pes Gan eicheeiene stalls 212,103 
Operating reserves...... 157,331 
Replacement reserve.... 5,194,797 
Preferred div. reserve.. 3,680 
Reserves and surplus... 1,264,864 
$92,817,799 $92,817,799 


Blackstone Valley Gas and Electric Company 


This Company, through direct ownership and the control 
of The Pawtucket Gas Company, does the entire gas, electric 
lighting and power business in the Blackstone Valley of 
Rhode Island, including the cities of Pawtucket, Woon- 
socket, and Central Falls, the towns of Cumberland, Lin- 
coln, and those adjacent. 


Capital—$1,294,200 6 per cent Cumulative Preferred stock 
outstanding; $3,465,000 Common stock outstanding. 


Dividends—6 per cent is being paid on the Preferred and 
81%4 per cent on the Common. ; 


Funded Debt—$5,000,000 First and General Mortgage 5 
per cent Gold Bonds, dated July 1, 1912, due January 1, 
1939, of which $3,833,000 are outstanding. 

The Company’s principal franchises are unlimited in 
time. The population served is estimated at 162,700 for 
electric light and power and 159,800 for gas. 


Earnings for the 12 months ended August 31, 1922, com- 
pare as follows: 


12 Months Ending August 31— 1922 1921 
Gross CAL TUM GS Te whinge etal ot lelnl'euai tis io1m cule el aldiele joiele. 8 121, $3,910,447 $3,448,600 
Operating\wexpensesw and taxes qaadsee > sacdue cent. 2,477,337 2,424,697 
} Net ICES SUITS, santero Gin ie thanh IO Gain OS DRROACP IL $1,433,110 $1,023,903 
Deduction sige aise sie niet Henin eee ciples cen nce 105,500 105,000 

Balancemertesthne cite sci tint tiacu iret eee ois hertiecs $1,327,610 $ 918,403 
Interesteand: amortization chargeswincac oe aceite 228,658 226,629 

Balance (for reserves, replacements and divs.) .$1,098,951 $ 691,773 


tInterest charges on bonds and dividends on outstanding Preferred 
Stock of The Pawtucket Gas Company of New Jersey. 


Managers—Stone & Webster, Inc., Boston. 


Central Mississippi Valley Electric Properties 
Central Mississippi Valley Properties was formed in 
Illinois by a Trust Agreement, under which there is 


deposited: the entire capital stock of Fort Madison Electric 
Company and Dallas City Light Company and all the capital 
stock of Keokuk Electric Company, except $250,000 pre- 
ferred stock. These Companies do the entire gas, elec- 
tric railway, lighting and power business Keokuk, Iowa, the 
entire electric lighting and power business in Fort Madison, 
Iowa, and Dallas City, Illinois, and the entire electric railway 
and electric lighting business in Hamilton and Warsaw, Illinois, 
and operate an interurban electric railway between Keokuk, 
Hamilton and Warsaw. 


Capital—$750,000 6 per cent Cumulative Preferred Stock; 
7,500 shares, no par common stock. 

Earnings for the 12 months ended September 30, 1922, 
compared with the preceding 12 months follow: 


12 Months Ending September 10— 1922 1921 
Gross®eartinesisap os tsi Talore teeta aes ation $538,622 $513,992 
Operating iexpenseswands taxessns.acmieas cao sie cert cr 393,084 385,804 

INGE IEE 2 Scania cidis DIO a6 Gee BO'OU DO OOS ONE OA $145,538 $128,187 
Interest sand. amortization: charees- + cee. reer se smees. 43,823 42,712 


Balance (For reserves, replacements and divs.)...$101,714 7 $ 85,475 


7$54,681.35 of these earnings are from Keokuk Electric Co., and are 
subject to 6 per cent dividend for current year on $250,000 preferred 
stock of Keokuk Electric Co. 


Houghton County Electric Light Company 


This Company does the entire electric lighting business 
and a portion of the electric power business in Houghton and 
Keweenow counties, Michigan, including the cities and towns 
of Houghton, Hancock, Laurium, Red Jacket, Lake Linden, 
Hubbell, South Range and Dollar Bay, and the mining loca- 
tions of Atlantic, Isle Royale, Quincy, Osceola, Wolverine, Al- 
louez, Ahmeek and Mohawk. 


Capital—$300,000 6 per cent non-cumulative Preferred 
Stock and $1,000,000 Common, all outstanding. Dividends 
are being paid on the Cumulative only. 


Funded Debt—$1,000,000 First Mortgage 25-year 5 per 
cent Gold Bonds, due July 1, 1927, of which $361,000 are 
deposited as collateral for secured Coupon Notes; balance 
outstanding. $140,400 three-year 7 per cent Secured Con- 
vertible Gold Coupon Notes, due April 1, 1923, outstanding. 


Following are comparative earnings for the 12 months 
ended September, 1922: 


12 Months Ending September 30— 


1922 1921 
Grosse caching Suite Oem tate sen neisiae isles hits sor POLS LOM SO aD. ool 
Operating expenses and | faxegiee alates ele sio el cieyntes hese alta 397,163 509,530 
INGE MGAtminig Ss! Aarts «dicta costae as sv = MlerasePale a e)e. wien $150,997 $ 76,301 
Interest card samortizationh charg egy iy vers «ce aietis cvs se arene « 57,059 64,775 
Balance (For reserves, replacements and divs.)...$ 93,938 $ 11,526 
Keokuk Electric Company 
This Company does the entire electric railway, electric 
lighting, power and gas business in Keokuk, Iowa, the en- 


tire electric railway and electric lighting business in Hamil- 
ton and Warsaw, Illinois, and operates an interurban electric 
railway between Keokuk, Hamilton and Warsaw. 


Capital—$250,000 6 per cent Cumulative Preferred Stock 
and $650,000 Common Stock. Dividends are being paid on 
Preferred only. 


Funded Debt—$388,000 First and Refunding, Five-Year 
6 per cent Gold Bonds, due January 15, 1923. 
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Earnings statement for the twelve months ended Sep- 
tember 30 follows: 


12 Months Ending September 30— 1922 1921 
Gross? eatin geass acm lac canihe ceo te ete Bich ares $382,551 $369,782 
Operating expenses and taxes. ..........-2.0...-.-.-). 284,134 286,847 

INCE PATIO Ga cterce is auale. Sinus etoleberekate ane as athua eae ene) ade $ 98,417 $ 82,935 
Interest) and -amortization, chargesiastws as. «2 «me ae veer 43,735 41,642 

Balance (For reserves, replacements and divs.)...$ 54,681 $ 41,293 


Sierra Pacific Electric Company 


This Company owns the capital stock of the companies 
which do the entire electric lighting and power business in 
the cities and towns of Reno, Sparks, Virginia City, Carson 
City, and Silver City, Nevada, and furnish power in the 
surrounding mining districts of Western Nevada. These 
companies also do the entire gas business in Reno, Sparks 
and Carson City, and supply water for domestic purposes 
in Reno and Sparks. ’ 

Capital—$3,500,000 6 per cent Cumulative Preferred tock, 
redeemable at 115. $8,000,000 Common. Dividends paid on 
Preferred only. 

Funded Debt—$400,000 Three-Year 7 per cent Gold Cou- 
pon Notes, due February 1, 1922. 

Earnings for 12 months ended September 30, 1922, and 
1921, follows: 

12 Months Ending September 30— 


; 1922 1921 
AGT OSSUEALNIN GS usc cicls lal srsveiole oosichsco enc sesaierapetetthauevs s, < letetels $888,383 $853,461 
Operating expenses and taxeS:iij..0 5 sisieos «i eilerw ete wie ated 484,398 479,860 
Niet Carmine lacacieisiic ora cusieverete Gate me cele eros te sisle aleve ale $403,985 $373,600 
ENtETESEUCHAT GES Miia fo cae ial staual Chale tote atel Grease Siedaisheis eet suse tare 69,978 75,106 
Balance (For reserves, replacements and divs.)...$334,006 $298,494 


Consolidated Statement of Financial Candition Sept. 30, 1922 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Property, plant, etc...:- $14,201,770- Common stock.......... $ 8,000,000 

Materials and supplies... 59,825 *Preferred stock......... 3,500,000 

Advance payments....... 9,449 Bonds: 

Notes receivable......... i Nevada Power, Light 

Accounts receivable..... 109,568 &s Water (Coe. ae 300,000 

£Sinking fund investm’ts 285,625 Reno Power, Light & 

Saspenseu.@: sina cites 69,500 Water Costes dated 450,000 

Cash es iiiecais chastnimteas aati 4014 aeN OtEsy Pay.ablen.. ae case 500,000 
Accounts -payable....5... 0. 46,814 
Accounts not yet due... 94,237 
SUSPeniseh 2 laces. clang see 77,766 
Operating reserves. s5).1. 19,306 
Replacement reserve..... 625,348 
Reserves and surplus.... 1,196,282 


$14,809,755 $14,809,755 


tIncludes $101,000 bonds of Nevada Power, Light & Water Co., held 
in sinking fund, uncancelled; $107,000 bonds of Reno Power, Light & 
Water Co., held in sinking fund, uncancelled; $58,700 bonds of U. S. 
Government ‘Liberty Loan.”’ E 


NORTHERN IOWA GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Ngee Iowa Gas & Electric Company operates in 


eleven counties in the northern part of Iowa. It 

serves seventeen cities and towns, including Hum- 
boldt, Eagle Grove, Clarion, Forest City, Emmetsburg, 
Sioux Rapids and Spirit Lake, at retail, and supplies 22 
other communities at wholesale. Total population of the 
communities served is 40,000. Electric consumers, 10,200. 
Gas consumers, 650. The section in which this company 
operates is one of the most substantial in the rich agricul- 
tural state of Iowa. 


The company’s generating stations include a hydro- 
electric plant on the Des Moines River at Humboldt, a 
modern steam turbine plant at Eagle Grove, and two 
smaller plants not yet connected. A second hydro-electric 
plant is now under construction on the Des Moines River. 
a short distance above Humboldt. Gas is supplied only 
in Eagle Grove. 


The earnings of the company for the year ended Octo- 
ber 31, 1922, are as follows: 


Gross’ earnings<—electric: arid (as. 0. fad He vce cs cde ueees eee 
Totaly operating expenses’ ied citiverssa (crn e ans ernie conor al aieva rete nen 288,894.44 
Net) Carmen ea. aietciw steve cunchorieys evel wcotetauale (ae a edad de teaid te ote $152,479.49 
Enterest-—st! Mortgage PONS c.s.< cisicseiele «8% winless cldlare vieisvetetars 61,168.50 
Balances orn aks seen a bdate ooeecioe Sovelaial st a lahie feNvusi a) Sree tarsrebahcseve aie 91,310.99 
Interest—8%. secured motes. s/t. cisco co's is ow ojarns obedience ee eid wieie 14,051.33 
Balance “asia Peteseidie'eié, dain octet reepeel ets shiacded aires aereauaert siebeiel sligeoo OG 
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PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 


NCORPORATED in California, October 10, 1905. Owns 
| in fee all property formerly owned by California Gas & 

Electric Corp., California Central Gas & Electric Co., 
Fresno Gas & Electric Co., Vallejo Gas Co., San Francisco 
Gas & Electric Co., Mutual Electric Light Co., Metropolitan 
Light & Power Co., Suburban Light & Power Co., Liver- 
more Water Light & Power Co., West Sacramento Electric 
Co., Sacramento Street Ry., Oro Electric Corp., Mount 
Shasta Power Co., Durham Light & Power Co., Northern 
California Power Co. In January, 1920, the Sierra & San 
Francisco Power Co. was leased. 

Capital—Common stock authorized, $80,000,000; out- 
standing, $34,684,100; first preferred 6 per cent cumulative 
stock authorized, $79,000,000; outstanding $34,684,100. In 
August, 1922, authority was given to issue $5,000,000 addi- 
tional 6 per cent first preferred stock to finance additions. 

Dividends.—On the first preferred 1% per cent has been 
paid from November, 1914, to date. Dividends on the orig- 
inal issue of 6 per cent preferred, which has all been con- 
verted into first preferred, were paid in full. On the common 
stock, 50 per cent in stock was distributed in November, 
1911; 1%4 per cent cash paid quarterly from April 15, 1912, 
to April 15, 1913, and passed in July, 1913. 3 per cent in 
common stock was distributed both on July 15, 1915, and 
December 15, 1915. 1%4 per cent cash dividend resumed on 
March 31, 1916, and paid quarterly until October 15, 1917; 
in January, 1918, dividend was passed, resumed April 21, 
1919, at 1% per cent quarterly and paid regularly to date. ~ 
An extra 2 per cent common stock dividend was paid Jan- 
uary 16, 1922. 

Funded Debt.—$35,822,000 General-and Refunding 5 per 
cent Bonds, due 1942; $20,000,600 (non-callable) First and 
Refunding 20-year 6 per cent Gold Bonds, series “B.” Cali- 
fornia Gas and Electric Corp. $18,186,000 Unified and Re- 
funding 5 per cent Bonds, due November, 1937; $10,720,000 
First and Refunding (mortgage closed) 7 per cent Gold 
Bonds, series “A,” due December, 1940; $10,000,000 5-year 7 
per cent Convertible Notes, due May i, 1925. Bonds of con- 
stituent companies outstanding total $30,046,200. 

Following is a tabulation indicating the growth of com- 
pany’s business since 1914: 


Gross Sales of Sales of Number of Number of 
. Operating Electricity Gas Consumers Stockholders 
Revenue K. W. H. Cubic Feet Dec. 31 Dec. 31 
1914. .$16,912,688 452,004,000 7,648,252,000 378,705 * 2,898 
1915... 18,530,301 494,091,000 8,325,619,000 403,545 7,080 
1916.. 18,615,498 521,553,000 8,174,225,000 421,794 7,614 
1917.. 19,813,381 587,144,000 8,537,925,000 450,657 8,141 
1918.. 22,595,516 . 628,923,000 9,255,961,000 477,012 8,241 
1919.. 25,938,372 658,449,000 9,792,341,000 520,619 8,813 
1920.. 34,481,960 1,042,266,000 10,644,650,000 569,476 14,020 
1921.. 386,939,474 1,021,821,000 11,4838,551,000 599,113 18,204 
1922 ¢ 37,898,150 1,062,493,000 11,953,387,000 622,312 21,791 
Gain 
in 7 yr. 
: mo.. $20,985,462 610,489,000 4,305,135,000 243,607 18,893 
n- 

crease. 124.0% 135.0% 56.2% 64.3% 651.9% 


*As of June 8, 1914. 712 months to August 31. 


Consolidated income statement for twelve months ended 
August 31, 1922, compared with twelve months ended De- 
cember 31, 1921,-follows: 

INCOME ACCOUNT 


Twelve Months ended— Aug. 31,1922 Dec. 31,1921 
Gross Revenue (including miscellaneous in- 
come)’ ice ie ee Ue a ee A $38,422,310 $37,509,706 
Operating Expenses, Maintenance, Taxes (in- . 
cluding Federal taxes) and Reserves..... 23,888,363 24,279,084 
Netlncome =n panier sia tale iets feral «stare $14,533,947 $13,230,622 
Bond interest and Discount)... s feiss bere 5,432,174 5,192,314 
Balavicents ce, Me ctctevchevste ate sivae(e o's's cals, sheue eee oe $ 9,101,772 $ 8,038,308 
Reserve for Renewals and Replacements..... 8,410,920 8,069,078 
_ ,Surplus available for Dividends.......... $ 5,690,852 $ 4,969,230 
Dividends on Preferred Stock (6 per cent)... 2,484,847 2,132,283 
Bio alanCe, usteteteyeteferelecsyer ciate aie oer ageneL ear $ 3,206,005 $ 2,836,947 
Dividends on Common Stock (5 per cent).... 1,722,387 1,700,882 


bieietsioren $0 Nye OS, GET, $ 1,136,065 
Following is the balance sheet as of August 31, 1922: 


Balance (Unappropriated Surplus) 


ASSETS 
Plants ands Propertieseur su. cicsiec secon iene ie ei eee meee eae $195,642,305.12 
Discount and Expense on Capital Stock................. 7,808,415.52 
Trustees of Sinking Funds (Uninvested Funds)........ 179,504.35 
Current Assets: 
Caphetxcciie a Sieh sik ot gst a\volle'/ay o¥oi61o,sYedetatertrenehet $ 5,145,008.12 
Other? seen is wraitef ate et snare okenelame ge siete 10,086,133.64  15,231,141.76 
Deferred Charges: 
Discount and Expense on Funded Debt in Process 
Of Mam Ortization cnt emia ele soe eet es $6,236,486.23 
Unexpired. Taxes, ete. ...06.. 0c ition | 88497005: 7,121,456.28 


$225,982 ,823.03 


p Nir what Cs 


’ December 30, 1922 
LIABILITIES 
Common si Stockm Oltstand mies 5 aes ciaelk te Ceca Scesteionne sate $ 34,684,034.00 
uenerr eder StocKmOlitstandinp wate cin. \een ee aheate 46,902,910.00 
Stock of Subsidiary Companies owned by public........ 20,604.94 
Funded Debian hands@ote DUDICH iin. waenipiten st, o cremate 112,132,200.00 
CUITentREIADMINIES Pele heeds et ree RM taf ie snlok 7,097,966.47 


Reserve for Renewals and Replacements. ..$12,572,961.94 
Others Reserves aerir wer cisvsmia son atte 3,998,527.81 16,571,489.25 
Surplus wmUnappropriated: ..cdce cats cates seal pal cores 8,573,618.37 


$225,982,823.03 


Officers.—W. E. Creed, President; John A. Britton, First 
Vice-President and General Manager; A. F. Hockenbeamer, 
Second Vice-President and Treasurer; D. H. Foote, Secre- 
tary and Assistant Treasurer; LeRoy Moore, Assistant 
Treasurer; Chas. L. Barrett, Assistant Secretary. 

Board of Directors——Frank B. Anderson, H. E. Bothin, 
John A. Britton, W. E. Creed, W. H. Crocker, Frank G. 
Drum, John S. Drum, F. T. Elsey, D. H. Foote, Wm. G. 
Henshaw, A. F. Hockenbeamer, Norman B. Livermore, John 
D. McKee, John A. McCandless, C. O. G. Miller. 


PEOPLES GAS LIGHT & COKE CO. 


bee Peoples Gas Light & Coke. Co. which does the 


entire gas business of Chicago was incorporated by 

special perpetual charter in Illinois in 1885.. In-1897, 
the legislature passed an act permitting consolidation of the 
gas companies then existing in Chicago. Many of the com- 
panies have since. been acquired and the company has leased 
the properties of the Ogden and Universal Gas Companies. 
It also owns a controlling interest in the Indiana Natural 
Gas & Oil Co., whose securities it has guaranteed in ex- 
change for the supply of natural gas. 

Capital— Authorized capital stock is $50,000,000 of 
which $38,500,000 was issued December 31, 1921. When held 
by the residents of Illinois, the stock is exempt from per- 
sonal property taxes. 

Dividends :—1895, 2%4 per cent; 1896, 114 per cent; $10.71 
a share paid August 2, 1897; 6 per cent per annum No- 
vember 25, 1897, to November 25, 1905; 5 per cent per annum 
February 26, 1906, to November 26, 1906; 6 per cent per 
annum February 25, 1907, to February 25, 1909; 7 per cent 
per annum May, 1909, to August, 1913; 8 per cent per annum 
November 25, 1913, to February 25, 1916, inclusive; 6 per 
cent per annum May 25, 1916, to February 24, 1917; 1 per 
cent each May 25 and August 25, 1917. The company then 
discontinued payment of dividends until January 3, 1922, 
when a quarterly dividend was paid at thé rate of 5 per cent 
per annum. 

Funded Debt:—$1,712,000 general and refunded mort- 
gage 5’s dated December 1, 1913, due December 1, 1963, in- 
terest payable June and December 1; $20,554,000 50-year re- 
funding 5’s due 1947, interest payable March and September 
1, under a closed mortgage $40,000,000 issue, and $23,911,000 
underlying prior lien bonds of the People Gas Light & Coke 
Co., Chicago Gas Light & Coke Co., Consumers Gas Co. and 
Mutual Fuel Gas Co. The company has also guaranteed the 
principal and interest of the following bonds: Ogden Gas Co., 
$6,000,000 5 per cent, due May 1, 1945; Indiana Natural Gas 
and Oil Co., $6,000,000 5 per cent, due May 1, 1936; Chicago 
By-Products Coke Co., $13,000,000 7 per cent to be retired by 
series beginning February 1, 1924. 

President’s: Statement.—At the annual meeting last 
spring President Samuel Insull in his report said: While the 
gross income shows an increase over that of the year 1920, 
it is not because of an increase in sales, but is due to the in- 
creased rates in effect during the past year. Owing to the 
general depression in all lines of business, the volume of 
gas sold was 8.33 per cent less in the year 1921 than it was 
in the year 1920. 

The Board is pleased to be able to report that the affairs 
of the company are now in such satisfactory condition that 
it was warranted in paying a quarterly dividend at thé rate 
of 5 per cent per annum to stockholders of record on Janu- 
ary 3,.1922. While a general business depression still exists, 
your Board feels that the company has now surmounted its 
chief troubles, and hopes that it will be able, in the future 
to maintain its past policy of paying quarterly dividends. 

The Koppers Company, of Pittsburgh, has completed 
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the construction of the coal gas plant and the water gas 
plant for Chicago By-Products Coke Company according to 
its contract, with the exception of some minor details. The 
construction of the water gas plant was substantially com- 
pleted April 15, 1921. It was not practicable to begin the 
operation of the water gas plant until the completion’ of 
the coal gas plant. Owing to labor and other difficulties the 
construction of the coal gas plant was not sufficiently com- 
pleted to permit of its operation until October 6, 1921, when 
the operation of both plants began and the first gas was 
received from the new plants on October 10, 1921. These 
plants will not be producing at full capacity until the com- 
ing Spring, but the results of the operations to date demon- 
strate that through these two plants the highest degree of 
efficiency and economy in the manufacture of gas in the 
present state of the art has been attained. 


The original cost of the coal gas plant will be increased 
approximately one million dollars by the erection of an ad- 
ditional battery of five ovens, a coke screening station, and 
other minor additions. 


All payments by The Peoples Company under the con- 
tract with The Koppers Company are being charged to 
Operating expenses. Since some portion of these payments 
represent capital expenditures, when such portion is ascer- 
tained a proper charge will, during the year 1922 and there- 
after, be made to investment resulting in a corresponding 
credit to operations. 

On September 13, 1921, the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission issued a citation requiring the company to show 
cause why its gas rates should not be reduced. The City 
of Chicago appeared as a party to the proceeding, and a 
hearing was had, which terminated in a temporary order 
on January 12, 1922, reducing the rates for gas. The Com- 
mission found that there had been net additions to the 
company’s property used and useful in the gas business 
amounting to $2,645,000, since the entry of the order in the 
valuation case of December 21, 1920, thus making the total 
value of the company’s property for rate making purposes 
$87,645,000. The rates per month fixed by the temporary 
order were 60 cents for the first 400 cubic feet, $1.00 for 
the next 9,600 cubic feet, 95 cents for the next 40,000 cubic 
feet, and 90 cents for all over 50,000 cubic feet. The Com- 
mission estimated that under these rates the company would 
receive a return equal to at least seven per cent per annum 
upon the value of the company’s property. 

The company has filed a petition for rehearing with 
the Commission, and in case the petition is denied an appeal 
will be taken ‘to the State Courts for the purpose of secur- 
ing a decision on the legal questions raised, the most im- 
portant of which is as_to the right of the company to recoup 
for the losses sustained under its temporary rates in the 
years 1918, 1919 and 1920. 

While the reduction in the rates, under the ‘circum- 
stances, was severe, your Board is of the opinion that under 
present prices! for production material and by the practice 
of strict economy, the return under the temporary rates 
will be sufficient to justify the continuance of the dividend 
policy above referred to, unless there should be a still 
greater shrinkage in business, which is not anticipated at 
this time. 

Referring to the valuation case which was concluded 
December 21, 1920, the petition for rehearing filed with the 
Public Utilities Commission by the City of Chicago was 
denied and the City appealed from the order of the Com- 
mission to the Circuit Court of Sangamon County. Both 
the appeal of the company and that of the City in that 
case are now pending in that court. The company will 
prosecute its appeal to a speedy conclusion. It is deemed 
wise to continue the present accounting methods of the 
company pending this appeal. 

The Indiana Natural Gas and Oil Company and its 
subsidiaries during the past year made net earnings which 
almost equaled the amount of the interest on the bonds of 
the Indiana Company. The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company was not called on to make any payment for such 
bond in interest for 1921 under its guarantee. It is hoped 
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that the Indiana Company will soon again be fully on a self 
supporting basis. 

The company is prosecuting a vigorous canvassing and 
advertising campaign for new industrial business and it is 
expected that with the re-establishment of a tertiary rate 
the use of industrial gas will be materially increased. 

The Employes Representation Plan was put into effect 
between the company and a portion of its employes in 
March, 1921. Under this plan employes are given a voice 
in the settlement of all questions which may properly arise 
between employer and employe. The plan is working very 
satisfactorily. 

The employes through the Employes Representation 
Plan expressed the desire to have the form of the Christmas 
remembrance changed to Life Insurance. Acting on this 
recommendation on December 24, 1921, each employe re- 
ceived a life insurance policy for one year in an amount 
depending on length of service. 

The company has 6,699 stockholders; 3,589 are residents 
of the State of Illinois, and of these 2,895 are residents of 
the City of Chicago. 


The comparative income statement for the years ended 
December 31, follows: 


af } 1921 1920 1919 
ee INCOME Ee satan eps teictete nw ccistcees $32,920,011 $31,236,335 $24,543,798 
Less: 

Operative expense (without . 

f depreciation) Seo hevenn erst ae 21,488,548 26,081,384 20,253,355 

Depreciation, other charges and 

Gedtetion tment 4,586,916 2,409,878 1,859,085 
Bond ITLL OSCop eee ot eeesceucte al ote 2,360,538 2,364,321 2,366,150 
Net INCOME IOs SUT plisin Lie) e 4,484,009 380,752 65,000 
Surplus January Whe bai Jocuopoy o 10,718,084 10,790,883 11,047,599 
Less: Net debit during year.... 393,971 453.551 256,716 
Total surplus December 31...... 14,808,122 10,718,084 10,790,883 
ASSETS 
The balance sheet for 1921 and 1920 follows: 
1921 1920 

Investment ACL SD, CRRCUCRC, GTR 0 A RHAE T O OEE etec $100,648 ,540 $ 98,907,932 
Sinking 2 fundsaeeiens is cdc eae oe eee 12,009 70,786 
Deterred wehargeswarty. scar eee a oe 6.165.747 6,694.496 
Reserve BAER OG Ro ae Neck Hie SRT CR Se Rl 1,590,853 1,450,941 
Cultnent, AGS EUS mera Herne, ohn ee eon 7,380,461 7,999,707 


$115,797,610 $115,173,862 
LIABILITIES 


Caprtall stock pissed: . srw eae areata eee $ 38,500.000 $ 38,500,000 


Ubiderly inom prion sienuiponds: nee a nee eeiue 23,911,000 24,020,000 
Refunding mortgage bonds 1897............ 20,554,000 20,554 000 
General and refunding bonds 1913.......... 1,712,000 1,712,000 
Deferred? credits) .5 6. 5 veka hie, 14.075 ”14:873 
Depreciation and other reserves..... 11,792,000 10,742,987 


Loans and notes payable to controlled com- 
panies 


; SI Dine FS RoR OrO UN ec DES OMG cine » LO SEENOR hc 975 000 
Current shabilities: aa tio te ee ee 4,506,412 7,936,918 
SULT plies 6 eeerets TM i) Pe eee 8 gw eer 14,808,123 10,718,084 


$115,797,610 $115,173,862 
Directors——Samuel Insull, James A, Patten, apes Ged fe 


Mitchell, Stanley Field, John Williamson. 


Officers.—President, Samuel  Insull: Vice-President, 
Charles A. Munroe; Secretary, T. V. Purcell; Treasurer, 
George F. Mitchell; Comptroller, William A. Sauer; Auditor, 
Walter I. Coble; Assistant Secretary, Robert Blair, Assistant 


Treasurer, A. L. Tossell; Assistant Treasurer, William R. 
Weldon. 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN 
ILLINOIS 


HIS company supplies electricity and gas, and to a 

lesser extent water and heat, to incorporated cities and 

villages and farming communities in fifteen counties in 
Northeastern Illinois. 


History.—Organized in 1911, the company is a con- 
solidation of the North Shore Electric Company, Illinois 
Valley Gas and Electric Company, Economy Light and 
Power Company, Chicago Suburban Light and Power Com- 
pany, and the Kankakee Gas and Electric Company. In 
1913 the Northwestern Gas Light and Coke Company and 
the Pontiac Light and Water Company were acquired. The 
company later acquired the Toulon Light and Power Com- 
pany, and the Stark County Light and Power Company. 
More recently it has purchased the Northwestern Light and 
Power Company, which operates a central-station electricity- 
supply system in Mt. Prospect. 
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Territory Served.—Present territory served is over 5,800 
square miles in extent, and the population served is well 
over the half million mark. The area supplied surrounds the 
city of Chicago, extending on the north to the Wisconsin 
state line and on the east to the Indiana state line. Sweep- 
ing in a westerly and southerly direction, it goes as far as 
the northwestern corner of Peoria County. 


Included in this prosperous stretch of country are the 
communities in the fine suburban residential district between 
Chicago and the Wisconsin line. known as the “North 
Shore,” embracing such centers as Evanston, Lake Forest, 
Highland Park and Waukegan. It also includes, to the 
west of Chicago, the manufacturing and residential towns 
of Oak Park, Cicero, River Forest and LaGrange; also, on 
the south, the manfacturing and commercial towns of Blue 
Island, Harvey and Chicago Heights, with their growing 
population and large industrial interests. The company also 
serves such cities as Joliet, Kankakee, Ottawa, Pontiac and 
Streator. It supplies electricity to 150 cities and villages 
and gas to 55. Furthermore, its territory includes the rich’ 
agricultural and dairying regions of Northeastern Illinois. 

The company is particularly fortunate in the industrial 
and domestic opportunities its diversified territory offers for 
electric power and gas for heating. As Chicago grows (and 
who can doubt its continued growth) its industrial and 
population overflow will continue to build up the territory 
of the Public Service Company of Northern Illinois. In 
addition, industrial areas in the territory more remote from 
Chicago exhibit satisfactory growth on their own account. 
Nearly 700 miles of electric transmission lines and 900 
miles of gas distribution mains form a part of the system. 


Business Steadily Increasing.—In 1913 the gross reve- 
nues of the company were a little over $6,000,000; eight 
vears later they had more than doubled, being $12,213,316 
in 1921. Operating revenues for 1921 were $1,149,152 greater 
than in 1920. During the year 1921 there was a substantial 
increase in the number of customers served. ~The follow- 
ing table shows the number of customers served of various 
classes on the dates given: 


Number of Customers— 


Dec. 31 


May 1 Dec. 31, Dec! 31, 

Class of Service— 1922 1921 1920 1919 
Rlectrigity Vole oa sae eee 122,069 118,304 106,305 96,783 
ASASI 2, dete coed ero eieh or ieeon tenants 75,061 74,056 71,164 68,339 
W ated ol see Byte alto eetome hanontaeters O,01D 5,735 6,018 6,064 
Ebéait steak. ders en tte emine oes eee 1,123 nlealityd 1,122 1,297 


During the year 1921 the company contracted for addi- 
tional electrical business to the amount of 27,000 kilowatts 
of connected load. This indicates that the increase in 
operating revenues from electrical business was larger than 
the increase in the number of electrical customers would 
imply. 

Physical Properties and New Waukegan Generating 

Station.—The company has sixteen electric generating sta- 
tions, mostly steam driven but a few operated by water- 
power. The most important are those at Blue Island, 
Joliet and the present generating station at Waukegan. 
There are twenty-eight electric substations, seven gas manu- 
facturing stations (the most important being at Niles, Cicero 
and Blue Island) and five heating stations. 
Construction on a large and modern electric generating 
station on the shore of Lake Michigan at the north end of 
Waukegan is now under way on a tract of eighty-eight acres 
of land. The new plant will have an initial rating of 40,000 
kilowatts, the first unit, to be installed, having a rating of 
20,000 kilowatts. The completed plant will have an ultimate 
rating of probably 200,000 kilowatts or about 270,000 horse- 
power. This great generating plant will be connected with 
the system of the Illinois Northern Utilities Company on 
the west and with that of the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany on the south. It is planned to make a distinctly mod- 
ern and economical station that will be one of the great 
centers of electric power generation in the great super-power 
network covering the northern portion of the Mississipp1 
Valley. 


Financial Operations——On March 1, 1921, the company 
paid off 6 per cent debentures to the amount of $914,500 


December 30, 1922 


which matured on that date. A year later it paid off, at 
maturity, $1,000,000 in 6 per cent debentures, while on May 
25, 1922, it was able to redeem $2,000,000 of its 7% per cent 
convertible gold debentures issued during the year 1921. 


Capital— Authorized, $10,000,000 6 per cent Cum. Pfd. 
and $15,000,000 Common. Outstanding, $9,450,400 Pfd. and 
$12,063,500 Common. Pfd. is redeemable at 120. Stocks 
are exempt from personal property tax when held by resi- 
dents of Illinois. 

At a special meeting held May 12, 1922, authority was 
given by the stockholders for increase of the capital stock 
of the company by 50,000 shares of no-par common stock 
to be on a parity in all respects with the common stock of 
the company having a par value of $100 a share. 


Dividends.—Pfd.: 6 per cent per annum, fully paid to 
‘date. Common: 7 per cent per annum; initial payment on 
this basis, Nov: 1, 1916, to date; 6 per cent-per annum, 
INOVeeLod, to Ame. 1,°91916. inclusives 5 per cent per 
annum, Nov. 1, 1913, to Aug. 1, 1915; 4 per cent per annum, 
Febs ts 1912, to Ausy 1), 1913: 


Funded Debt 


(The company pays the Federal normal income tax, except noted 
otherwise.) 

$18,926,000 ist and Refunding 5s, due Oct. 1, 1956. 
Redeemable Oct. 1, 1921, and thereafter, at 110 and interest 
on 60 days’ notice. Additional bonds are issuable to retire 
underlying liens, including those on properties hereafter 
acquired, or from 75 per cent of cost of acquisitions. Depre- 
ciation reserves, beginning Dec. 31, 1917, and annually there- 
after, 2 per cent of all bonds outstanding for previous six 
months which are not issued to refund underlying bonds 


protected by sinking fund or depreciation reserve provisions. 

$7,000,000, 5% per cent First Lien and Refunding Mort- 
gage Bonds. Series A, dated June 1, 1922 due 1962. Re- 
deemable at $110 and interest. 

$1,000,000 8 per cent Collateral Notes, Series A, dated 
Sept. 1, 1920; due Sept. 1, 1930. 

$1,750,000 6 per cent Collateral Gold Notes, Series D. 
dated Feb. 1, 1920, due Feb. 1, 1923. 

$2,000,000 7% 
due March 1, 1936. 


per cent Convertible Gold Debentures, 


Bonds of Constituent Companies 


$1,747,000 Northwestern Gas Light & Coke Co. first 
mortgage 5s, dated Dec. 1, 1898; due 1928. 
105 and interest. Authorized $2,000,000. 

$3,365,000 Cicero Gas Co. refunding 5s, dated 1902; due 
July 1, 1932. Guaranteed by Northwestern Gas Light & 
Coke Co. Authorized, $5,000,000; balance cannot be sold 
while any Northwestern Gas Light & Coke Co. 5 per cent 
notes are standing. 

$1,676,500 North Shore Electric 1st and refunding 5s 
due 1940. ; 

$1,343,000 Economy Light & Power Co., first mortgage 
5s, due 1956. 


$197,200 Kankakee Gas & Electric Co., first and refund- 
ing 5s, due 1930. Redeemable at 107% and interest. 

$117,500 Citizens Gas Co. of Kankakee first mortgage 
5s, due 1932. Redeemable at 105 and interest. 

$70,000 Pontiac Light & Water Co., first mortgage 5s, 
due July 1, 1927. 


Following is the comparative income statement: 
CALENDAR YEARS 


1921 1920 
Operating Vreyentes’ aasa.cine wasters dae ees ey $12,213,316 $11,415,087 
Operating expenses) s-jes)e 25 sis nlaieesrie tatan eval *7 930,827 7 633,997 
NeteOperatings Teventie antes .< sues. wean uauie + 4,282,489 3,781,090 
Other charges, including -taxes’...24.-5..-548. 718.620 466.662 
Netroperating: Income tae ahiars . fn: 4s Farscape wee 3,563,869 3 314,428 
Other miicame: OF” rativaiiew + sc te angie Syameieyenatig. oft 466,151 234,853 
(GEOSsAIRCOME tee uc eels Fe oerlaus etene Git ee Gee OAK 4,030,020 8,549 281 
PEAUGITIO IS rc, ones oko Susie ustebe ate 4 dl os 1scbeeneks eae a 429,875 272,110 
interest on) funded “debt? 2o.~ 0 avec et aleds aetna 2,020 609 1.911,394 
LAQERUEN NS pS dere” xa nniela oh aalcy May NAS GoiG Agar OGATS Ot riot e 1 579,586 1,365,776 
MIVIGEN GS) O11. “PTELErred!, <2, wists ac wets vga sue: cpeleis s 518,817 464 770 
ADTVACENAS LOT COMMON sarvek, « Sackete. sabe widhersreve. ¥e 785,456 781,139 
Balance:-carried | to surplus. iin 5 nes ls eels oe 275,268 119,867 


*Includes $430,660 depreciation. 


Redeemable at 
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Following is the condensed balance sheet: 
BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 
; 1921 1920 

BROtall Srmvestmen ta metaceeee + atretetors cae ceetee a) cae tons $60,884,580 $57,884,307 
Motals current VaSsets we, sons «agente =) cast sedug ete eee 5,084,075 5,279,800 
Prepard viaisuranceme set soret ens ka ue ele alee ane? 24,742 25,605 
Cotale nadie debits: ta tet chet ndede pe: Assay arene. tesa, loyats 2,607,147 2,547,634 
Lota LeSer Vem Lit dS ie aes stele oes enaiehe sees atatatretete, shes 281,086 210,628 

PotalemassGts- vatotalen<isteaeben cee ygaes coaletess $€8,881,630 $65,947,974 

LIABILITIES 

Capital stock: 1921 1920 

Preferred’ actus nde hates Pe eaoiee ese O74 00,400 $ 8,332,300 

Gottman hee curate secant rackecs iota Soraya cee cue kene 12,063,500 12,063,500 
Subscription” to preferred “stock ....s/.. 021+. 128,760 727,230 
Famndede debtete ccinc ttet etic ators. Gate wea eeu 38,056,200 37,180,900 
Motalccurrent> Iwabrlrtres ayaa wie ateceeeace sy een ct oracers 1,114,873 1,955,066 
Enter est iGeriedt Wie ccrs< cas tichs aya'e oe eles eee er tore 583,282 552,714 
AXES BraCCR Elie cr.h Okie en aie afore is 0-413, oh ateeecm erect. 143,324 51,663 
Other unadye ccredite pasha stiacte revo a sieeleks sve 1,868,595 170,162 
Hepreciationyereserve: (oes ose velss «> «5 ee WS 8,771,722 3,473,142 
SUL plus uNappsOPLIAteG was cadet cies eee siecle 1,700,974 1,441,297 


$68,881,630 


Directors.—Frank J. Baker, Henry A. Blair, Walter S. 
Brewster, Louis A. Ferguson, William A. Fox, John F. 
Gilchrist, John H. Gulick, Martin J. Insull, Samuel Insull, 
Frank G. Logan, Charles A. Munroe, Edward P. Russell, 
Solomon A. Smith. 


$65,947,974 


Officers.—Samuel Insull, President; Frank J. Baker, 
Vice-President; Charles A. Munroe, Vice-President; John 
H. Gulick, Vice-President; John F. Gilchrist, Assistant to 
the President; George R. Jones, Secretary and Treasurer; 
Sa) jmebalmers “Auditor-sa)5 baw becht Assistant  tousVice= 
President; John G. Learned, Assistant to Vice-President: 
E. E. Brenneman, Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treas- 
urer; J. M. Nelson, Assistant Secretary and Assistant 
Treasurer; H. W. Wyman, Assistant Auditor. 


Transfer Agent.—Self, 72 West Adams Street, Chicago. 
Registrar.—Central Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago. 
General Offices.—72 West Adams Street, Chicago. 
Annual Meeting.—Last Monday in February. 


SAN JOAQUIN LIGHT & POWER COMPANY 


HE San Joaquin Light & Power Corporation was in- 

corporated under the laws of California in July, 1910, 

as a consolidation of several public service companies 
which had been in successfu! operation in various sections 
of the San Joaquin Valley from as early as 1896. The Cor- 
poration does a genera! lighting and power business 
throughout the territory in which it operates; distributes 
gas in Bakersfield, Kern, Merced and Selma; operates the 
street railway system in Bakersfield and Kern; and fur- 
nishes domestic water in Selma and Madera. 

Since the organization of this Corporation the previ- 
ously existing property has been inter-connected and added 
to so that the present property constitutes a unified system, 
covering the seven principa! counties of the San Joaquin 
Valley, viz., Mariposa, Merced, Madera, Fresno, Tulare, 
Kings and Kern. The district extends from north of Mer- 
ced to the Midway Oil Fields south of Bakersfield, and is 
approximately 200 miles in length by 80 miles in breadth. 
Included in the territory are some of the foremost inland 
cities and towns of California, including Merced, Madera, 
Fresno, Selma, Hanford, Bakersfield, Sanger, Dinuba and 
about fifty other smaller communities. 

The Corporation owns and operates. 10 hydro-electric 
plants. Five of these plants are located on the north fork 
of the San Joaquin River and have a combined capacity 
of 30,000 horsepower. Water to operate these plants is 
impounded in the Crane Valley Reservoir, which has a 
storage capacity of 50,000 acre feet. The Kerckhoff 
Plant of 50,000 horse-powér capacity located on the main 
San Joaquin River receives full benefit of the water stored 
in the Crane Valley Reservoir, thé ful! flow of the main 
San Joaquin River and all storage thereon. The four other 
plants are located; one on the Thule River, of 6,700 horse- 
power: one on the Kern Rver, of 12,000 horse-power, and 
two on the Merced River with a combined capacity of 
1,050 horse-power. 

It has also in operation a modern steam plant at Bakers- 
field of 35,000 horse-power capacity, and a new steam plant 


new 
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at Button Willow (completed June 10, 1921) of 17,000 horse- 
power capacity, and steam reserve plants in Fresno and 
Betteravia of 3,990 horse-power combined capacity. 

There are 1,058 miles of high tension transmission 
lines; 2,750 miles of secondary lines, and 37 substations. 
Natural gas, which is purchased at a very low price, is used 
in generating power at the Bakersfield and Button Willow 
steam plants. The gas used is at an equivalent of 55c per 
barre! of oil, whereas the price of oil at the present time is 
$1.30. 


CAPITALIZATION 
Divisional Closed (Mottgase Bonds. 0. .0..% 50600 Wee's + carers «ls $ 2,439,000 
First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds, outstanding.......... 12,934,000 

Unifying and Refunding Mortgage Bonds— 
Series A'" UMie Bonds. maseieser ie te reise iraeie ieten sera s Sreecsi = 8,600,000 
Sertescs! Bl (6Gg eB On as eteite «cre eretcrseeeerenenecnataeeyecstel aonaeefeiinis 8,500,000 
Prior Preferred 7% ‘Cumulative Stock. ... 2.2... ssw ncscme ee 5,017,500 
Preferred. 6%" Cumulative (Stock 2 cisco athens terior lie cise tos 6,500,000 
Common = Stock oo 7 Se decks clonche oceans Sau Eebae eeerena so 11,000,000 

EARNINGS 

Maintenance, Net Available for 
Gross Operation, Operating Interest and 
Revenue Etc. Revenue Depreciation 
LOU Six, dhaes\ shaken wusserte $1,363,643 $ 537,700 $ 825,943 $ 842,211 
LOTS me ware cyaiecatetorer eis 1,722,096 840,930 881,166 921,390 
DAs 5) a tenate ta tetstesetate 1,821,070 713,737 1,107,333 1,123,007 
eT sins estate sieste re 1,766,374 691,169 1,075,205 1,082,988 
DLO lotsets eastern tarecre 1,806,772 734,385 1,072,387 1,086,773 
LOU sesiscbewran ale eisvare 2,038,806 909,287 1,129,519 1,160,542 
VOD SE Ko cilesevaystec stent 2,614,740 1,492,434 1,122,805 1,147,089 
TOMO. 5 ae sheustlede wisere 3,292,963 2,196,914 1,096,049 1,259,295 
UO DONS eieretienede eteed stent 4,340,905 2,100,983 2,239,922 2,371,815 
ORL ok nea cn enotals 5,595,112 2,507,575 3,087,536 3,242,870 
LOIS ¢ 2k e ciatdia eae eais 5,729,005 2,575,108 3,153,897 3,306,159 


*12 months ended February 28, 1922. 


STANDARD GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 


N interesting study of the year’s trend of business in 
A the Middlewest, West and South for the year is pre- 

sented in the figures of output of electrical energy 
for light and power in these sections. According to kilo- 
watt-hour output figures of Standard Gas and Electric 
Company, one of the strong public utility organizations of 
the country and whose operated public utility properties 
serve 600 representative cities and towns in sixteen states— 
including important centers such as Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Louisville, Pueblo, Mobile, Ok!ahoma City, Tacoma, Stock- 
ton and San Diego, the territory served having a total 
population of 2,300,000—1922 has seen a substantial im- 
provement in general conditions. 

An index of industrial and commercial progress in the 
territories served is the increase of 95,428,759 kilowatt-hours 
in the output of electric energy by the twelve operated com- 
panies for the first nine months of 1922, as compared with 
the same period of the previous year. A general slowing 
down in business was reflected in the decline in kilowatt- 
heur output in the first four months of the current year, 
but from April on the improvement was pronounced. Actual 
figures are available for only nine months ended with Sep- 
tember, but the operated properties report continuance of 
the improvement in the last quarter, and it is estimated that 
the total for 1922 will exceed a billion kilowatt-hours. The 
following table shows the comparative trend for the first 
nine months: 

Electrical Energy Output 
Kilowatt-Hours 


Month— 1922 1921 

Vantiary. 262. ce ae re as ee ee 86,199,951 74,522,839 
76.980,094 66,750,708 

82,602,867 73,378,668 

77,038,387 72,924,262 

83,598,224 72,078,289 

84,988,986 70,878,549 

86,210,250 77,662,134 

92,604,114 79,934,726 

92,778,002 79,441,941 

otal: | csivere chen ata esl archos tet oreeeb eer atte 763,000,875 667,572,116 


Annual output of electricity has increased from 291,366,636 kilowatt- 
hours in 1912 to the probable total of over a billion for 1922. 

Business of Standard Gas and Electric Company’s oper- 
ated utilities is greatly diversified geographically and ex- 


tremely varied. Besides being one of the greatest elements 
contributing to the strength and stability of the company, 


this geographical diversification and wide range of business 
of its operated utilities makes the combined figures of elec- 
trical energy output one of the best barometers or indica- 
tors of the general business trend in the territories served. 


Standard Gas and Electric Company is a holding com- 
pany, and its income is derived largely from dividends and 
interest received on securities of its operated companies 
owned. Increased business of the operated properties in 
1921 resulted in a gain of more than 15 per cent in Stand- 
ard’s net earnings. In addition to its utility properties the 
company owns a controlling interest in Shaffer Oil and 
Refining Company, a complete, successful company pro- 
ducing, refining and distributing petroleum and its products. 
Approximately 84 per cent of the net earnings of Standard 
Gas and Electric Company’s operated utility companies is 
derived’ from the sale of electric energy for light and power, 
while about 13 per cent is received from gas and about 3 
per cent from miscellaneous other sowrces: ; 

In the twelve months ended October 31, 1922, gross 
earnings of the operated utility properties amounted to 
$26,726,524, an increase of $1,961,040, or 5.6 per cent, and 
net earnings amounted to $13,464,475, an increase of $1,498,- 
$55, or 12.5 per cent over the previous twelve months. In 
the ten years ended with December 31, 1921, gross increased 
from $10,352,006 to $34,927,675, while net income rose from 
$4,699,814 to $12,347,605. The following table shows the 
comparative annual earnings of the operated companies 
tor the last ten years: 


Year ended December 31— Gross Net 
$01 lt ake a es $10,352,006* $ 4,699,814* 
TE eepaGn come sho oaddlad 3 12,926,287** 5,816,659* * 
Hae leaeeer chon MigoyS IDG Gea ceeiano c 14,354,689 6,741,233 
LO LS etal s) clas eisai tae) anenens 15,539,281 7,585,602 
IMB as 2.6, Cais 64 oy odin oda. s 17,127,134 8,309,422 
NSS ome oo Gan omic e aol e 19,341,587 8,523,325 
Po D ef eetsite. daesc copie ties 9 cuca 23,344,286 8,849,861 
OUD  eamieta sl tapos on elekegiians dein od LOO ot 9,980,446 
OZ. Orie sate eka ensielers) cherateheiey ais aiets 32,352,232 11,230,741 
UPd hes ele nla aa hee ule 35 34,927,675 12,347,605 

238 2H ola sicloiy oeaarae occ 36,464,475 13,464,475 


(*) Includes Minneapolis General Electric Company, 7 months, June 
1 to December 31, 1912. (**) Includes Louisville Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, 6 months, July 1 to December 31, 1913. (x) Twelve months ended 
October 81. 


After all charges and preferred dividends Standard Gas 
and Electric Company had a surplus of $1,080,980 for the 
year ended December 31, 1921, equal to more than 10 per 
cent on the common stock then outstanding. Earnings in 
1921 and 1919 were in excess of twice the dividend require- 
ments on the preferred shares, and in 1920 they were only 
slightly less than twice the amount of the preferred divi- 
dend. The balance after fixed charges increased from $751,- 
506 in 1913 to $2,196,368 in 1921. Based’ on the excellent 
earnings of the operated properties during the first nine 
months of 1922, it is expected that the current year will be 
another highly profitable one—the most successful in Stand- 
ard’s history. 

Water power developments form a considerable part of 
the power sources of Standard’s operated utilities, in addi-.: 
tion to large modern and economica! steam turbine generat- 
ing stations. New construction now under way will in- 
crease the generating capacity of the operating companies 
about 25 per cent to approximately 450,000 horsepower. This 
should benefit net earnings in both the increased volume of 
business that may be handled as well as through the econo- 
mies of operation that may be effected. 

A comparison of the rate of growth of the popu- 
growing demands for service. Population of the territory. 
served in 1910 was 799,125. December 1, 1922, it was 
2,300,000—an increase of 189 per cent. This increase in- 
cludes the additiona! population served through the expan- 
sion of territory as well as the population served by com- 
pantes acquired during the eleven-year period. The num- 
ber of the company’s customers increased from 266,548 to 
542,000 in the eleven years. 

Within the last seven years a development has taken 
place at Standard’s operated utilities further promoting the 
good relations existing between the companies and the pub- 
iic. This is the customer-ownership movement, by which 
the companies enlist their customers in partnership by 
means of preferred stock interest. Remarkable results have 
been accomplished in this manner in establishing better 
relations in financing, and bringing the managements of 
the companies and their customers in closer touch with each 
other. The number of customér-shareholders now is in 
excess of 40,000, 
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Standard Gas and Electric Company has outstanding 
$14,159,750 of 8 per cent cumulative ~preferred stock, par 
value $50, and $10,600,000 of common stock, also of $50 par 
value. The board of directors has authorized the issuance 
of $2,460,000 new 8 per cent cumulative preferred stock, $50 
par value, to take care of certain conversion privileges of its 
funded debt and to provide capital for the requirements of 
its growing business. Stockholders’ rights to subscription 
will expire January 31. Total funded debt amounts to 
$28,611,100, consisting of $5,605,500 convertible 6 per cent 
sinking fund gold bonds, due December 1, 1926; $15,000,000 
twenty-year 6 per cent gold notes, due October 1, 1935; 
$3,228,400 secured 7% per cent sinking fund gold bonds, due 
September 1, 1941; $2,704,700 convertible secured 7 per cent 
go!d bonds, due March 1, 1937; and $2,072,500 of 7 per cent 
gold notes, due November 1, 1941. af 

The preferred and common shares of the company are 
listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Standard Gas and 
Electric preferred has sold as high as 53%. The price has 
risen about $16 a share in the last twenty months on steady 
improvement in the showing of the company’s operated 
properties. The price now is close to par, which is $50 a 
share. The yield on the preferred shares at the current 
market price is over 8 per cent. The next quarterly divi- 
dend of $1 a share is payable on March 15 to stockholders 
of record February 28. Permanency of the 8 per cent divi- 
dend on Standard Gas and Electric preferred shares is indi- 
cated by the current increases in business of the operated 
companies. 

Standard Gas and Electric Company’s operated public 
utility properties are managed by the Byllesby Engineering 
and Management Corporation, whose organization has been 
identified with successful public utility operation for twenty 
years. The ability and progressiveness of the management 
is shown by the companies’ earning records. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON 

HE Southern California Edison Company owns or con- 
Ble and operates properties for the generation, trans- 

mission and distribution of electric light and power. The 
system includes generating plants with a present total capac- 
ity of 376,700 H. P., of which 249,600 H. P. is hydro-electric, 
and operates in ten counties in Southern California, the ter- 
ritory served either directly or at wholesale having an area 
of over 55,000 square miles and a population of about 1,500,- 
000. Among 312 cities and towns served are Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, Riverside, Long Beach, Santa Barbara, San Ber- 
nardino, Redlands and Porterville. 


CAPITALIZATION 
Stock— Authorized Outstanding 
Original preferred (paying 7 per cent)........ $ 4,000,000 $ 4,000,000 
Mretersed (paying Teper icent) ..Gecess ace ee es 36,000,000 4,229,100 
Gommone (paying <8: per CEMt) 6. fo. jewi sine cise do. 60,000,000 42,251,172 
Mo tall SEOCISivisy<taqecdie's aicitisr oes obtains Gel Ate sSepa lst: o's $100,000,000 $50,480,272 


Dividends have been uninterruptedly paid on the common stock 
since 1910. 

Bonds— Authorized + Outstanding 
General and refunding mortgage bonds........$136,000,000 $43,920,000 

(Of the outstanding bonds, $10,000,000 are 

the present issue of 5s and $33,920,000 are 

6s previously issued.) : 
Underlying bonds outstanding with public.............+-+.00- 31,179,700 
\ AMGLELE Restang deg hao A aver ssl hn perce Nae oy ect) pid nyo RACE ECO PRCT OORG eee OC $75,099,700 
7, percent gold debenture bonds. (>. wages ews icec ec ccc wt eens $ 6,000,000 

’ EARNINGS 


(Year Ended August 31, 1922) 
HOSS a CANT GSM ia Masel er traratenelstayctehis tareieraticrsinter sess (ein faye) 80) 910, Slasslene $16,770,962.34 
Operating expenses, including taxes, insurance and mainte- 


TELIA CG Wate testa et alter oh cia terete opm aeaieial wie tops quek ena ete atc rose) sieeve ss AL a) ocd:.6) ote 1G 6,880,431.30 

IN Gta GAL HIM SS cient toloterene bile oss atehel ue eek renal vache Shak Pettit Ports sae $ 9,890,531.04 

Annual interest charge on $75,099,700 mortgage bonds...... 4,134,055.00 
Balance available for interest on debenture bonds, 

amortization, depreciation and dividends.......... '$ 5,756,476.04 


NEVADA-CALIFORNIA ELECTRIC 
HE Nevada-California Electric Corporation, through its 
as operating properties, serves the rich agricultural 
and industrial sections of southern and eastern Califor- 
nia embraced in the counties of Imperial, Riverside, San 
Bernardino, Kern and Inyo, including such cities with their 
surrounding communities as Holton, Imperial, El Centro, 
Coachella, Banning, Redlands, San Jacinto, Hemet, Perris, 
Corona, San Bernardino, and Colton. In practically all of 
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this territory, the system operates without competition. At 
Colton, there is a physical connection with the system of the 
Southern California Edison Company for interchange of 
power. The source of power is largely hydro-electric, from 
generating plants located on the streams of the eastern slope 
of the Sierra Nevada range. These streams, due to uniform 
flow and the rugged topographv of the country, afford ideal 
locations for power development at a minimum installation 
cost. The total generating capacity of the system is 77,630 
horsepower, of which 66,130 horsepower, or over 85 per cent, 
is hydro-electric. All of the System's hydro-electric plants 
are located in California. 

The transmission and distribution systems consist of 
approximately 1,364 miles of high-tension transmission lines, 
240 miles of which consist of double-circuit, three-phase, 
steel-tower line designed to transmit power at 140,000 volts. 
In addition to the above, the company has 470 miles of dis- 
tribution lines. All of the properties are constructed in ac- 


cordance with the best engineering practice and are main- 
tained in excellent physical condition. : 

CAPITALIZATION Outstanding 

Divisional closed’ mortgage 6 per cent bonds.................<. $3,332,000 

Hirst; lien v6o per icent  bonds—Series; "A io. c. baccecue ose cwns * 674,200 

DEtIES soba cece steNe, aeiee ele Le od 2,600,000 

Sectiveds Goldtnotenwarecraenrmerw Mats Asin bane ste ee ohana aoe 1,486,500 

Unsecured: motesnmaturine/ 920 meeidenierciakioss cadets orcas Paweee. 336,800 

iRrefermedinstoclemnya cue a sutakinn cette secreien ce ete ane she cae oe 7,087,300 

aia aaveakenmaleg tneyiaie sien stere nevis eneeee eal cdtne ch sis ei ieies tiioneia tea 8,187,900 


Common stock 


*Does not include ($1,125,000 Series ““A’’ and $1,125,000 Series ‘‘B’’) 
first lien 6 per cent bonds deposited with the International Trust Com- 
pany as security for the 8 per cent secured gold notes. 


The following table shows earnings of the consolidated 
companies as reported and audited for the three years ended 
December 31, 1921, and also the earnings of consolidated 
companies for the twelve months ended August 31, 1921, as 
compared with the twelve months ended August 31, 1922, 
inter-company transactions eliminated, as applied to interest 
on bonds of The Nevada-California Electric Corporation and 


subsidiary companies outstanding in the hands of the public: 
7-12 Months Ended 


Aug. 31, Aug. 31, ——Calendar Years——\ 
: : 1922 1921 1921 1920 
Total operating earnings. ..$3,327,229 $3,191,227 $3,177,108 $3,074,517 
Operating and general ex- 
penses and taxes....... 1,622,484 1,491,348 1,514,244 1,435,590 
Earnings from opers...$1,704,745 $1,699,878 $1,662,863 $1,638,927 
Non-operating earnings and 
miscellaneous income .. 117,904 37,024 82,823 53,930 
Earnings app. to int...$1,822,649 $1,736,902 $1,745,686 $1,692,857 
Total Bond and secured note : 
{fTERESE sate voce Gaile: 01 cane 890,505 812,816 846,102 739,727 
BalaniGe ts a Sevese, sox et te $. 932,144 $ 924,086 $ 899,584 $ 953,130 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS COMPANY 

HE territory served adjacent to the city of Los Angeles 
qe one of the most rapidly growing sections in the 

United States. It is divided into three main units: 1. 
Santa Barbara, Ventura and vicinities; 2. Santa Monica, 
Sawtelle and vicinities; 3. Long Beach, San Pedro, Fullerton, 
Whittier, Pomona, Anaheim and vicinities. The population 
-served is about 450,000. The area served is 128.6 square miles 
with 1398.03 miles of mains. The company is in a strong 
position and supplies this territory largely with cheap natural 
gas obtained from diversified and long-lived fields. At the 
same time it has established an annual reserve fund, which 
with nominal additional capital expenditure will provide arti- 
ficial gas plants to supply the territory should necessity arise. 


CAPITALIZATION 

Authorized Outstanding 
First mortgage 5% per cent bonds (this issue)...$10,000,000 $6,010,100 
Collateral trust convertible 8 per cent bonds...... 1,000,000 910,500 

Second mortgage 6 per cent bonds ($200,000 re- 
GESHTER a secicerssoterttels cis ants a accbele lee evetclars. shears 900,000 700,000 
GOMIMON StOCla sar delat esis cea aah one crete atethin’ eiere 1,500,000 1,500,000 
PRELETTEC esto Kane aa suteielel sieasie okiavoxhotoneisentsl ateit <Te teresa 1,250,000 1,004,500 


INCOMB STATEMENT 
The following figures represent ‘earnings for the 12 
months’ period ending December 31: 


(12 months 

end’g July 

1920 1921 31, 1922) 

Grossi Fevienttes tam restqavie ae elele evar aise $2,905,858 $4,251,024 $5,230,245 
Operating éxpenses and taxes......... 2,285,851 3,488,707 4,002,030 
Net sincomebsse iitatlse otek ela.t ete ee $ 619,507 $ 767,817 $1,228,215 
First mortgage bond interest........... 263,604 *342,247 *403,395 
PPaNaniCeny he cin lePacets ciel mare 8 dvetereua sige axe 355,903 425,076 824,820 
mith cht: ane MOE ERC eto R Re ened 2.385 2.25 3.04 


Times earned 


*Includes: interest on collateral trust bonds. 
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COMPLETE SERVICE 


We offer to Public Utility 
companies a Complete Ser- 
vice in the Design and Con- 
struction of Steam Power 
Stations, Hydro-Electric 
Developments, ‘Transmis- 
sion Systems, Shops, Ter- 
minals and other buildings, 
and also for investigations, 
reports and appraisals. 


DwicGHT P. ROBINSON & COMPANY 


INCORPORATE 
Engineers and Constructors 
Conway Building 
Chicago 


New York f& Youngstown Los Angeles Montrea Rio de Janeiro 


JOHN W. ALVORD 


Alvord, Burdick 


& Howson 
ENGINEERS 


eo 
Hydraulic Investigations 
and Reports 
Water Works Power Generation 
Flood Protection 
Drainage 
Financial Reports on Properties 


Valuations 
eh 


Hartford Bldg. CHICAGO 
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Sanderson & Porter 


ENGINEERS 


72 West Adams St. 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHAS. B. BURDICK | 
LOUIS R. HOWSON 


Woodmansee-Davidson 
Engineering Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Consulting Engineers 


CONTINENTAL & COMMERCIAL 
BANK BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
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Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
ENGINEERS 


Inspection, Tests and Consultation 


Examinations and Reports on Properties and Processes 


Inspection and Tests of Rails and 
Fastenings and All Materials 
of Construction 


Inspection of Cars and all Classes 
Equipment During 
Construction 


Resident Inspectors in all Manufacturing Centers 
Chemical, Cement and Physical Laboratories 


NEW YORK CITY - CHICAGO, ILL. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ave 2200 insurance Exchange © Monongahela Bank Bldg. 
50 West Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. Orear-Leslie Bidg. Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
Syndicate Trust Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. LONDON, ENG. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 251 Kearney St. — Norfolk House, 
1213 Busch Bldg. Cannon St. E. C. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
MONTREAL, QUE. 1303 Bank of VANCOUVER, B. C. 
$05 McGiil Bldg. Hamilton Bidg. Standard Bank Bldg. 


Know Your Inves tments 


E are prepared to 
furnish you with a 
complete report regard~ 
ing late earnings, divi- 
dends, prospects and 
past records of Public 


Utility Companies. 


STATISTICAL 
DEPARTMENT 


' Investment Service Co. 
108 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago 
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SARGENT 
& 
LUNDY | 


INCORPORATED 


ENGINEERS 


72 W. Adams Street ’ 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING 
& CONSTRUCTION{CO. 


2816 N. WASHTENAW AVE. 
J. W. DEER, PRES. 


Sewers, Water Plants, Drainage 


Systems. Sewage Disposal 
Plants Designed and Installed — 


Estimates Furnished. 


Government 
Municipal 


Railroads 


Corporation 


Subdivisions 


Telephone Numbers: Humboldt 8398-8399 
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WESTERN UNITED CORPORATION 


The Western United Corporation is an Illinois corpora- 
tion formerly known as Illinois Commercial and Mining 
Company. It owns outright the property known as Rex 
Mines, being the property formerly owned by the New Rex 
Coal and Coke Company, in Logan County, West Virginia. 
It owns through majority stock ownership the control of 
Western United Gas and Electric Company and Coal 
Products Manufacturing Company. It also owns the entire 
capital stock of the Southern Illinois Gas Company, Mid 
Egypt Gas and Oil Company, Western United Gas Coal 
Company, Eclipse Pocahontas Coal Company and Black 
Wolf Coal and Coke Company. 

CAPITALIZATION 


CAPITAL STOCK 
Authorized Outstanding 


Preferred stock, +79 cumulative. suitors $9,000,000 ‘$ 198,300 
Breterred’ stock,.8'% cumulative 5.4 kan eee 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Common stock: <a. giaic-ctisttescotene hue Rei eae ee _ 6,000,000 5,250,000 
FUNDED DEBT 
6% mortgage gold notes due May 1, 1918 to 1925.$ 400,000 $ 150,000 
Retived = satis ten seine eet cre aid tre oe atten 250000). Yas sereetete 
8% collateral gold notes due Aug: 1, 1926 (this 
LESTE) G sovaicheis ofa e a rekele Wipyate isieic ls Rie eee ome net 432,000 432,000 


Western United Gas and Electric Company serves gas 
without competition in sixty-three municipalities located in 
McHenry, Kane, DuPage, DeKalb, Kendall, Will and Cook 
Counties in Illinois, all within a radius of fifty miles of 
Chicago, including the cities of Aurora, Joliet, Elgin and 
Woodstock, also several important suburbs of Chicago. The 
Company also serves electric current in Aurora, Wheaton, 
Glen Ellyn, Warrenville, Montgomery, Oswego and North 
Aurora, and steam heating in Aurora. The total population 
served is approximately 240,000. The Company was incor- 
porated in 1905, through the consolidation of several gas 
companies which had been theretofore in successful opera- 
tion for many years. The gross earnings have consistently 
increased from $679,874.26 for the fiscal year ended January 
31, 1906, to $2,787,673.21 for the fiscal year ended January 
31, 1922. 

Coal Products Manufacturing Company owns one of the 
most modern and complete coke oven plants in the country. 
The plant consists of fifty-three modern coke ovens each 
with a capacity sufficient to handle 13% tons of coal every 
eighteen hours, and the daily capacity of the plant is over 
5,000,000 cubic feet of gas and 650 tons of coke. The output 
of gas is sold to Western United Gas and Electric Company 
for distribution by the latter company, and the coke is 
marketed through the Western United Corporation. Tar 
and ammonium sulphate are other principal products of the 
plant manufactured and sold. 

The property of the Rex Mines consists of 1,050 acres 
of high volatile coal of excellent quality for the manufacture 
of gas. It has been estimated by independent engineers that 
the amount of available coal is 7,500,000 tons. The Coal 
Products Manufacturing Company uses a minimum of 
250,000 tons of coal per year from this property. 

Eclipse Pocahontas Coal Company owns leaseholds in 
McDowell County, West Virginia, for 880 acres of coal, and 
it has been estimated by independent engineers that there 
are 3,581,000 tons of Pocahontas coal available. The Coal 
Products Manufacturing Company uses the entire output of 
coal from this time at the rate of 50,000 tons annually. 

Black Wolf Coal and Coke Company owns leaseholds 
in McDowell County, West Virginia, for 800 acres of coal. 
Mines are being operated in each of two veins. It has been 
estimated by independent engineers that there are 3,500,000 
tons of Pocahontas coal available. The Coal Products Man- 
ufacturing Company uses the entire output amounting to 
approximately 100,000 tons per year. 

Western United Gas Coal Company owns the leasehold 
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of 240 acres of coal in Jackson County, Illinois, and it has 
been estimated by independent engineers that there are 
960,000 tons of coal available. The entire output amounting 
to 115,000 tons annually is used by Southern Illinois Gas 
Company and Coal Products Manufacturing Company, with 


‘the exception of a small amount sold locally in Murphys- 


boro, Illinois. : 

Mid Egypt Gas and Oil Company owns and operates 
natural gas wells in Jackson County, Illinois. The gas 
therefrom is sold to Southern Illinois Gas Company, and 
by it is mixed with blue gas manufactured at its plant in 
Murphysboro from coal from Western United Gas Coal 
Company. The mixed gas is sold to customers of said 
Southern Illinois Gas Company in the communities served 
by itr ' 
The Southern Illinois Gas Company serves without com- 
petition gas in eleven municipalities located in Williamson, 
Jackson, Franklin and Perry Counties in Illinois, including 
Murphysboro, DuQuoin, Marion, Carbondale, Johnson City 
and West Frankfort. The Company also distributes electric 
current and water in Murphysboro. The population served 
approximates 70,000. ; 


WESTERN UNITED GAS & ELECTRIC 


This company was incorporated June, 1905, in Illinois, 
consolidating the Fox River Light, Heat and Power Com- 
pany of Aurora and the Joliet Gas and Light Company, 
The LaGrange Gas Company and the Elgin-American Gas 
Company. The plant at Lockport, Illinois, was purchased 
in July, 1905. The company operates without competition 
in sixty-three cities and towns in the Fox river valley, all 
within the radius of forty-five miles of Chicago and serves 
a total population of 210,000. It furnishes gas throughout 
the entire district and electric current in Aurora, Wheaton, 
Glen Ellyn, Montgomery, Oswego and North Aurora and 
steam heating in Aurora. 


INCOME ACCOUNT 


Year ended January 31: 1922 1921 1920 
Gross searninigs Gait. ss cents ae eee edits $2,787,673 $2,756,179 $2,023,991 
Operating expenses and taxes.......... 2,049,585 2,060,846 1,285,933 

NEf SncOme. Fsras lense ogee tee eee $ 788,088 $ 695,382 $ 738,058 


Interest on bonded debt and debentures. 874,142 364,106 360,902 


Sur., over int. on bonds and debs...$ 363,946 $ 331,225 $ 877,156 

Capital—$1,500,000 6 per cent Preferred; $14,000 7 per 
cent Preferred, $3,000,000 Common, all outstanding. Divi- 
dends: First Preferred, 6 per cent since organization; on 
Common, 6 per cent 1916 to date; 5 per cent 1915; 4 per 
cent 1914 and 1913; 3 per cent 1912; 2 per cent 1911. 


Bonds—$5,000,000 First Mortgage and Refunding 5’s, 
dated February 1, 1905, due serially 1915 to 1950; outstand- 
ing, $4,724,400. General Mortgage 5’s, dated August 1, 1913, 
authorized, $20,000,000, of which $5,000,000 was reserved to 
refund First Mortgage Bonds. Due $1,000,000 serially, 
August 1, 1914, to February 1, 1920; balance due February 
1, 1950. Total issued, $3,780,600, of which $1,000,000 has 
been retiréd; $864,100 in hands of investors; $1,916,500 in 
the treasury or up for collateral. . $500,000 Gold Debentures, 
dated December 1, 1918; outstanding, $350,000, due serially, 
December 1, 1922 to 1928. $333,700 6 per cent Collateral 
Gold Notes, secured by deposit of General Mortgage Bonds. 
Due, $213,700 -February 1, 1923; $120,000 August 1, 1927; 
$897,900 7 per cent Collateral Gold Notes due, $336,900 
February 1, 1925; $456,000. February. 1, 1926, and $105,000 
August 1, 1926. 


Directors—W. S. Beaupre, C. E. Colwell, K. Karl Lamb, 
I, C.. Copley, E. S. Hobbs, T. N. Holden, ,|C.-B..Strohn,; Cr: 
Smith, H. A. Brennecke, Aurora, Ill.; Fred Bennitt, Joliet, 
Ill.; M. W. Stroud, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ 


FOR ADDITIONAL PUBLIC UTILITY NEWS SEE PART 1 
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A Protected Field of Prosperous 
Investors In Legitimate Securities 


qT he Chicago Daily News 


« G§o000 
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Is afforded advertisers in The Chicago Daily 
News. Among its more than 1,200,000 daily 
readers—yearly daily-average circulation 401,698 
—The Daily News is esteemed as “guide, coun- 
selor and friend” in matters of investment. 


Its carefully edited Financial Pages stimulate * 


habits of thrift and sound investment, and its ad- 
vertisements of securities are credentials to the 
confidence of stock and bond buyers. 


Moreover, The Daily News is the logical me- 


dium for the sale of securities in Chicago, because 


its “Financial and Market” Section, in the “Final 
Edition”, reaches the reader with the Complete 
story of the financial’day Twelve Hours Earlier 
than any morning newspaper supplies the same 
information.- 


This section is read in the home when buying 
decisions are made, and your advertisement there- 
in shares the reader interest and confidence that 


is enjoyed by Chicago’s favorite home newspaper. 


First in. Chicago 
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~4 “Income doa Woe 
i) 16 States 


An investment in a growing business — 
supplying necessary services to 600 
communities with a ponalaticn of 
over 2,300, 000. 


The Gnananed utilities of Standard Gas 8 Electtic 
Company manufacture and distribute electricity and 
gas. . Demand for these. services has developed 
steadily, year by year, and the growth of business is 
indicated by an increase in kilowatt hour output from 
less than 300,000,000 in 1912 to over 1,000,000,000 
for the 12 months ended November 30, 1922. ° 


Concentration of production in large plants, stand- 
ardization of manufacturing practices, monopoly — 
method of distribution and specialized, highly effi- 
cient management make possible low unit selling 
prices and the increase of net earnings of the oper- 
ated utilities from $6, 029, 584.1n 1912 to $12, 347, 605 

in 1921. 


Approximately 40,000 Jocal resident shateholdiers 
attest to the various operated utilities’ standing in > 
their respective, communities. 


A’ well protected, non-callable 8% investment | 
supported by a business with over 525,000 customers 
is exceptionally’ attractive, both for high current | 
All facts regarding returns and for possibilities of increase in ae 
this large organiza- = 

tion — its PIORTESS, 
stability and  earn- 
ings — are available 
to investors in its 50- Bi 
page certifiedannual |. : 
report, Write for “Foundation Lipecemens” eae retailer BN-129 


You can purchase. this 3% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock by mail, safely and conveniently, 
ethic. for cash or by our 10-payment plan. (: 


Cumulative Preferred Stock 4G 
& % Standard Gas & Electric Oe 
a Value $50 . Listed on Chicago Stock Exchange Non-Callable | : 


Price at the market to yield over 8.00% 


HLM. Byllesby and Co. 


Investment Securities 
208 South La Salle Street, Chee 


Detroit Wy a a ig haat . Boston | 


New York 


